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PRESIDENT MAKING. 


PRESIDENT-MAKING has been tried under a good many con- 
stitutions and in a good many countries, part prece ing the 
American example and part imitating it. Successful and 
peaceful President-making is, however, purely an American 
practice. Noone has yet been able to imitate it. The Con- 
stitution adopted September 17th, 1787, first made President- 
making possible. 

The Constitution adopted, it remained an experiment with 
which few were satisfied. 


confederation would remain for him to preside over when it 
was completed. 
electors, and fell to criticizing the Constitution instead, and 
passed a proposition to initiate proceedings for a convention 
to amend the Constitution in certain points, President- 
making one of them. Tinkering was to begin before the 
machine was well a-going. George Clinton, Governor, dis- 
agreed with the Legislature. The Legislature adjourned. 
The victory which the Federalist had won at the polls was 
endangered in the Assembly. 
careful of the national life, Washington watched with intense 
solicitude the dawning struggle. 
of the race saved the new compact. The Legislature re- 
assembled and chose electors. Virginia from the first sent 
her choice to the people 
thing. Massachusetts bade her people elect three men from 
each Congressional district, and out of the thirty the Legis- 
lature chose ten. For every sich remove from the people, 
Hamilton and other “ high-flying Feds,” as Burr called them 
eight years later, were devoutly grateful. There was no 
doubt this time as to the choice of the people or of the Elec- 
toral College. The danger lay in the inertia of the great 
machine. 
ernment since ; at the outset it ran the risk of smothering it. 
As matters stood, neither North Carolina nor Rhvle Island 
and the Providence Plantations chose the teu electors to 
which they we:e entitled. The electors were chosen at last, 
and met, each State in its capital, to vote—sitting solemnly 
with closed doors. 
general alliance, had yet sat with open doors, 
House did so, and Adams wrote to his wife of the resolution, 
**This measure, by making the debates public, will establish 
the National Government or break the confederation.” The 
votes of each State college were sent to the seat of govern- 
ment—New York ; but there was no one at Federal Hall to 
receive them till Congress met. The House announced to 
the Senate its readiness to meet it and count the electoral 
votes. Senator Langdon was elected president, ‘‘ solely for 
the purpose of counting the votes for President and Vice- 
President,” and by this singular action it happened that the 
officer third in the succession in our ‘‘ Federal monarchy,” 
as it was more than once called in the last century, the heir 
presumptive to the Presidential throne, the President pro 
tem. of the Senate, was the first of the executive officers of 


the new Federation to be elected to take his seat and to dis- | 


charge his duty. The votes were counted—each ballot had 
two names—69 for George Washington, of Virginia. 


figure before the country, and he received the next largest 
number of votes—34. 


son” were cast early in American politics. The first Presi- 
dent-making was over. With the choice of a President and 
Vice-President came a ceremony—since left to that active 
electoral college, the national nominating convention—a 
deputation was sent to Mount Vernon and Braintree, bear- 
ing the formal announcement of the result, Washington 


When the business of President- 
making began, men were still in doubt whether an united | 


The Legislature of New York met to elect | 


Careless of the office, and | 


The practical good sense 


the hand of Jefferson was in this | 


Hamilton’s cumbrous device has periled the Gov- | 


No representative body, acting for the | 
The first | 


Next | 
to Washington, John Adams, just returned from England, | 
the first citizen of a great State, was the most prominent 


] 
Ten other candidates were voted for, | 
with no particular chance for election—votes for a ‘favorite | 


mounted and rode North to the most unique inaugural any 
American President was to have. From the Potomac north- 
ward he made a royal progress. 


GeorGE WasHincton—1792. 


The seat of government had been moved to Philadelphia 
before the close of Washington's first term. The Federal 
machine was running smoothly by the time that it was ne- 
cessary to begin another President-making. The intricate 
foreign questions which were to convulse thé country before 
the close of his second term and blacken his own personal 
repute with a large body of his fellow-citizens, had not yet 
| roused party spirit. It existed, but it centred on men who 
represented the diverging wings of the great party which in 
the Revolution had proscribed its opponents, and in the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution ended all dispute as to 
existing questions. ‘Those Federalists,” wrote Randolph 
to Washington imploring him to accept another term, ‘ who 
| espouse Clinton in place of Adams”—to no more extreme 
| point had the political differences of typical leaders of the 
future Republican and existing Federal parties yet gone. 
It is typical of the condition of public sentiment that when 
Washington signified his intention to accept another term, 
or rather failed to declare his intention to refuse it, a ec n- 
vass at once began for the second place on the ticket. Jef- 
ferson was Secretary of State, fresh from his mission to 
France. Without a cancus, without a nomination, it is fair 
to say, without any desire on his part he drifted into the po- 
| sition of a cand.date. One of the first and earliest acts of 
the first Congress had been the passage of a law regulating 
the assemblage of the Electoral College and making provi- 
sion for the transmission of their votes to the general govern- 
ment. Three separate copies were to be prepared, one sent 
by mail to the Secretary of State,one by messenger, one 
lodged with the Federal judge of the district subject to the 
order of the Secretary of State, should both the others mis- 
carry. The law still remains unaltered. Under it the 
electors now met for the first time in December, 1792. Their 
choice had been a simple enough matter. The past rule of 
secrecy begin to be relaxed. Said Adams, a year later, of 
Senator Taylor's motion to tlirow the Senate open to visitors : 
‘** But he will not be assisted in his argument by the late ex- 
ample of Virginia, where the el ctors at Richmond opened 
| their doors and made philippics before the ‘ Marseillois,’ by 
| which means six votes are said to have been converted either 

by reasoning or by fear.” The Virginia electors, it may be 

unnecessary to tell the inquiring reader, did not ‘‘ plump” for 
Adams. Other electoral colleges were more discreet. With 
| the sealed vote of the newly-admitted State, Kentucky, in 
his hands, January 9th, 1793, Adams, writing to his wife, 
could only say: ‘They are said to be all for Jefferson.” 
| Other sim.lar phrases in the letters of the time show that in 
this contest between the different candidates for Vice-Presi- 
dent, the electoral colleges were voting and acting for them- 
selves. By the beginning of another election they were 
working in the harness of a regular nomination. The votes 
were all received at last, January 14th, 1793, and counted, 
| and rising in his place John Adams declared the election of 
George Washington as the President, and John Adams as 
Vice-President ; and with characteristic religious feeling he 
followed the official announcement with a studied invocation. 
| The country had gone through President-making a second 


time in safety. 


Joun Apams—1796. 


Two experiments failed to satisfy the sceptical of the sta- 
bility of popular institutions in this supreme strain. The 
| Presidential campaign opened with a strong pressure on 
Washington to remain in office fora third term. Bitter as 
had been the abuse of the Aurora, and sweeping the odium 
wuich Lad been aroused by the publication of Jay’s treaty, 


| 


he was still the unquestioned choice of the people. 
dreaded the change as they dreaded revolution—what that 
was and might be France had just shown. Hamilton told 
Washington that he should consider the head of every Fed- 
eralist in danger, his own included, if a Republican was 
elected. A sanguine and probable candidate like Adams 
could write: ‘In my opinion, there is no more danger than 
there would be in changing a member of the Senate”; but 
men less interested expressed themselves differently, and the 
weight of popular opinion was on their side. Wisely Wash- 
ington delayed his decision to a day which made a prolonged 
canvass impossible, but in this new business of a contested 
Presidential election the country found that a vast deal of 


Men 
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passion could be concentrated into the fewest months. The | 
issues of a coming century budded and blossomed. The 


Northern States had begun the abolition of slavery, and the 
Virgininia resolutions were already sketched in the speeches 
of Madison and Henry at the Virginia hustings. 
bank and its national currency was sharp y contrasted with 
the coinage of the new nation, and the parties divided on 
the line of hard money, soft money, and the bank. At his 
last speech before Congress, a few months later, Washington 
was to throw the weight of his great influence in favor of 
protection, and the new question, favored at the South and 
opposed at the North, reversed the future geography of 
politics in this campaign. Foremost of all stood the foreign 
relations of a weak nation. Sixteen years later the rights of 
American seamen were to be settled by war. Their wrongs 
formed the Republican cry in this campaign : ‘‘ Three hun- 
dred American vessels seized, and one thousand American 
sailors impressed,” stood at the head of Republican papers, 
and formed the burden of Republican speeches. Over Jay’s 
treaty fierce war was waged. In it, said Tammany Hall, 
‘was written the first and last act of American ingratitude 
and pusillanimity.” It had taken all Washington's per- 
sonal influence to procure its adoption ; it took all the influ- 
ence of the Administration and the waning strength of a 
great party to carry Adams through the Electoral College 
with this treaty as one plank of his platform, and resistance 
to French aggression the other. He took the field without 
a nomination, and with no formal declaration of principles. 
Overtures toward a formal candidacy by Jefferson were 
made by some members of Congress, but he failed to re- 
spond favorably. The first germ of future platforms ap- 
peared in an “inspired” editorial in a Richmond journal, 
which explained his prine ples and policy. Extreme charges 
ever rife. Wor the last time men believed American poli- 
ticians in danger of subverting the very foundations of the 
Government. Feeling ran high in all grades of society, and 
a friendship of years between Washington and Jefferson 
was snapped in a correspondence which grew out of the 
canvass. The free lives of leading men gave a tolerably 
wide margin for campaign literature. Hamilton’s love- 
letters were printed ; a scandul was set on foot as to the 
Federal candidate ; Jefferson's infidelity was the favorite 
theme of his detractors, and the patriarchal relations of a 
great slaveholder to his negroes came in for their share of 
illumination. The stream of American political life unques- 
tionably grows shallower as we ascend it, but it grows no 
purer. Outside of party platforms and popular imagination 
our politics have no golden age. One State Legislature 
after another chose its Electors. The sleepy ceremony of 
two elections suddenly grew to be of intense interest. Mas- 
sachusetts passed a law giving its Electors power to fill its 
vacancies in their body. John Q. Adams, the Rep blicon 
Governor who signed the bill, reflected that the more Federal 
Electors died the less Federal votes there would be, and 
walked to the Secretary of State's office to erase his signatur .. 


Hamilton's | 


| 
| 


| vote in Vermont. 


| of the Revolution. 


for the election, had directed the returns to be counted by 
yovernor Mifflin in fourteen days. The time was up long 
before the votes on the Cumberland could be in; without 
them the Federal College was elected. Mifftin shoved the 
law aside and waited for the mountain districts, and Penn- 
sylvania cast its votes for Jefferson and Burr. In accord- 
ance with the law, the Electors met in December and voted 
in each State capital. It is a striking comment on the free- 
dom which the Presidential Electors still had, that a well 
informed sheet in New York, Greenleaf’s New York Journal 
and Patriotic Register, two days after the votes were cast, and 
weeks after the popular and legislative action, could say : 
“The day before yesterday the dye was cast. Jeffer- 
son and Adams are fairly on the ground, but which, or 
whether either of them, will come out first at the stake is 
problematical in the opinion of many. Pinckney and Burr 
are candidates for Vice-President, and should there not be a 
uniformity in voting for these gentlemen, the chair, mayhap, 
will fall to the ‘ot of one of them.” Editor Greenleaf knew 
very much more than he cared to tell his readers, Hamilton 
had begun an intrigue to elect Charles Cotesworth Pinck- 
ney instead of Adams. Under the section he had drawn, 
each Elector voted for two candidates, without indicating 
which was to be President or Vice-President. As the Fed- 
eral Party had secured a majority of the College, it was only 
necessary for the complimentary vote to make its appearance 
in American politics to leave Adams with a smaller number 
of votes than Pinckney ; but Pinckney was unable to secure 
all the votes of his own State—half of them went to Jef- 
ferson, as the whole were four years later. The New Eng- 
land States became alarmed, cast one of their two votes solid 
for Adams, and scattered in the second. The delicate 
manauvre failed, and the unexpected result was the election 
of Jefferson to the Vice-Presidency. Joln Adams received 
71 votes ; Jefferson, 68 ; Pinckney, 59; and Burr, 30—the rest 
were the scattering votes of New England. No President 
has had a narrower escape in the College. No man till the 
ballots were opened had given Adams the three votes—one 
each from Pennsylvania, Virginia, »nd North Carolina 
which elected him, as no man had reckoned upon Jefferson's 
surprising strength. 


Tuomas JEFFERSON— 1800. 


Close upon the heels of its narrow escape in 1796, the Fed- 
eral party rallied. Jay’s treaty proved unexpectedly suc- 
cessful, and he laid down the Federal ermine to assume the 
State Executive. The victory in the State was followed by 
Burr’s crushing defeat in the city. Washington reorganized 
the Federal opposition in Virginia, and rode ten miles to 
cast his vote for one of its Congressional candidates. In a 
single session of Congress the party lost all it had gained. 
The tide set the other way. The solid front of New England 
was broken. A Federal Senator was elected by but a single 
Henry, the opposition candidate for Gov- 
ernor, was elected in Maryland. Governor McKean began 
the spoils system in Pennsylvania, put a leader in the whisky 
rebellion on the bench, and demoralized the politics of a 


| great State past recovery. Gerry had been elected Governor 


of Massachusetts, and was to give politics a new word—ger- 
rymandering. Thunderstruck at the defection, Adams ral- 
lied all the forces of his administration and remodeled his 
Cabipet. ‘‘ Purse-pride works in Boston,” wrote Fisher 
Ames in disgust, and returned with the ‘‘ Essex Junta” from 
the vain effort to give the Federal party political flexibility. 
More than ‘‘ purse-pride” was at Adams’s back. Campaign 
orgunizations were formed. In Philadelphia 5,000 young 
men sent him an address, and put on the ‘‘ black cockade ” 
Sixteen years later a ‘‘ black cockaded 


Erased, a subtle point was raised, not yet decided. A Fed- | Federalist” was the forlorn remnant of a defeated party. 
eral Legislature in Pennsylvania, in making arrangements T1e tri-colored cockade—a foreign invention, born of the 


Bourbon banner and the arms of Paris, had superseded it. 
The cockade which Hancock wore and Washington affected, 
was forgotten. Federalism was borne along on the tide of 
patriotism. ‘‘ Hail Columbia,” the campaign song of the 
period, has become our national air. Another campaign 
song, ‘‘ Adams and Liberty,” had a no less popular birth, if 
a less auspicious future. Still the South stood firm. In the 
Spring of 1800 Burr saw that success in New York meant a 
Republican President. He organized his party. He drew 
the first full tally list of voters in municipal politics. Every 
man was docketed. 
lesson, and never been without such a list. He ran himself 
in Orange. He headed his ticket with Horatio Gates. 
Meade might as well have been run in Philadelphia at the 
close of the war, or ‘‘ Little Mac” in New York. It was 


Hamilton’s ambition to manipulate legislatures and the elec- | 


toral colleges, after the people chose them. He longed to 
be a minister, the business of a ‘‘ whip” was not to his taste. 
The Federal ticket was a list of nobodies. More than this, 
Burr set on foot the project of aa election by the people for 
Electors. It was defeated 
by the Federal Legislature, 
and made a popular cry. 
So did a hundred acts of 
the Administration. To 
spread them, Burr used 
the press as it had never 
been used before. A letter 
from Adams, attacking 
Pinckney, was printed by 
a Democratic paper. 
Hamilton attempted a con- 
fidential pamphlet, attack- 
ing Adams and praising 
Pinckney, had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing it doled out 
piecemeal in Burr's organ, 
and flung broadcast 
through the city the week 
before It is a 
pleasing illustration of 
politics in the days of the 
Fathers, that the public 
explained Burr’s news- 
paper enterprise by be- 
lieving that he and Hamil- 
ton were at the feet of the 
same mistress. The Fed- 
eral party was routed be- 
fore it came to the polls. 
It lost the city by 490 majority. Republicans took courage ; 
their Congressmen met, and nine Senators and thirty-seven 
Representatives nominated Jefferson unanimously, and after 
some debate, in return for a brilliant victory, named Bui:, 
Vice-President. The election was no longer in doubt. 
Adams and Pinckney were nominated by a Federal caucus 
of Congressmen, but nothing short of an accident in the 
Electoral College could elect them. The Electors at last 
met, for the first time as they have always met since, with- 
out choice or volition in the important business of President- 
making. When Jefferson opened their votes he found 73 for 
himself, 73 for Burr, and 64 for Adams. There was no 
choice, and the election went to the House. Of its 106 mem- 
bers the Federals had an overwhelming majority: of its 16 
States, the Republicans controlled 8, the Federals 6, and 2 
divided. If they could not elect their own candidate the 
Federal leaders determined to defeat Jefferson, and voted 
for Burr. At the second or third ballot, his friends were to 
bring over New York and Tennessee, and elect him. They 
failed. The balloting went on fora week. Sick men were 


election. 


VICB-V RESIDENT OF 


Tammany has never forgotten the | 
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brought to the chamber on litters. Thirty-five ballots were 
taken. Overtures were made to Jefferson for some pledge to 
Federal officeholders, some promise to protect the infant 
navy. He refused. The Federal rank and file voting for 
an opposition candidate, grew restless. Only two weeks 
were left of Adams’s term. It was proposed to ballot till 
March 4th, and meanwhile pass a law devolving the duties 
of President on the President pro tem. of the Senate. Jeffer- 
son at once threatened Congress with the march of troops 
from Virginia and Pennsylvania. Hud Congress been sitting 
at Philadelphia instead of amid the clay wastes of the District, 
the body would have been mobbed. Burr at last wrote, declin- 
ing the candidature. The deadlock was broken by Bayard, 
and Jefferson was elected. 


Tuomas JerFERSoN—1804. 

An immediate amendment to the Constitution was passed, 
under which each elector cast a designated vote for President 
and another for Vice-President. For his second term, Jeffer- 
son was unanimously nominated by a Congressional caucus, 
and George Clinton, after 
a short conte.t, was named 
for the Vice-Presidency. 
Their opponents, Charles 
C. Pinckney, of South 
Carolina, and Rufus King, 
of New York, received only 
the electoral votes of Con- 
necticut and Delaware, 
with two from Marylend— 
14 in all; while the vote 
for Thomas Jefferson and 
George Clinton was 162. 
For years to come, Con- 
necticut remained the last 
stronghold of Federalism. 
Most of the nominations, 
says Lyman Beecher in his 
autobiography, were made 
by the ministers. 


= al 


James Maptson—1808. 


A third term for Jeffer- 
son was among the possi- 
bilities of the canvass of 
1808. The Legislatures of 
Vermont, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
and Georgia, the Senate of 
New York, and the House 
of Delegates in Virginia all presented addresses or passed 
resolutions asking him to run again. Confidence in 
Jefferson had something to do with this; even more, it 
| was an expression of State distrust in the action of the 
Congressional caucus. In the interregnum which fol- 
iowed its death and preceded the National Convention, the 
State Legislatures took the business of making nomina- 
tions in their own hands. Three candidates sought the 
succession — James Madison, Secretary of State; James 
| Munroe, lite Minister to France; and George Clinton, Vice- 
| President. Jefferson fought out his intrigue in Congress, 
and in a caucus of ninety-four Republican Congressmen 
| he got eleven votes and Madison the rest, not the least of his 
helpers being his graceful wife. George Clintons game 
was played elsewhere. He had the Administration support 
and the Vice-Presidency with it. The ‘‘ Tenisites” and the 
‘* Burrites” bitterly opposed him at home and were known 
as Martling men. Clinton saw his chance in a divergence 
from the Administration which would make New York 
secure to him and give political capital for a Federal com- 
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bination. His opposition to the embargo was published in 
the Abany Gazette the Winter before the election in an “ in- 
terview,” the first appearance of that commencement-tool in 
politics. Madison saw his danger and set one of his clerks 
to abusing George Clinton’s relatives in the Administration 
organ, the Washington Monitor—altogether of a piece with 
Administration organ ways ever since. Madison too, denied 
that he had had anything to do with setting the organ tune, 
another peculiarity since imitated. At home Clinton was 
attacked on the Island and supported in the State. His 
friends gained the Legislature. By that time the rout of 
the Federals was so 
complete that Clin- 
ton’s plan was hope- 
less. In the Electo- 
ral College Madison 
received 122 for 
President and 3 for 
Vice-President; 
George Clinton 113 
for Vice - President 
and 6G for President ; 
John Langdon of 
New Hampshire re- 
ceiving 9 for Vice- 
President, and 
James Monroe 3 for 
the same office. 
The Federalists 
voted solidly 48 for 
©. C. Pinckney as 
President and Rufus 
King for Vice-Presi- 
dent. 


James Mapison— 
1812. 


In 1812 De Witt 
Clinton repeated his 
uncle’s mancuvre. 
The country was ai 
war, and Congress 
was in no mood to 
make needless 
changes. Madison 
was renominated un- 
animously as Presi- 
dent, and dropping 
George Clinton, El- 
bridge Gerry was 
made the Republi- 
can candidate for 
the Vice-Presidency, 
John Langdon, of 
New Hampshire, de- 
clining. The Fede- 
ral party had carried 
a number of State 
elections in 1810-11, 
and offered fair opportunities for a combination. De 
Witt Clinton was Mayor of New York—an office with 
about twice its present salary and a dozen times the 
patronage of to-day; he resigned, and got the Repub- 
lican members of the Legislature to nominate him as 
Lieutenant -Governor. There was some hesitation, but 
Gideon Granger, Postmaster-General, wrote to Albany 
about the matter and the Administration party yielded 
as usual to the Administration postmaster. Much to 
everybody’s surprise, De Witt Clinton ran behind his 
ticket in the City, and was beaten, The regular organiza- 
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tion had treated him as the regular organization has treated 
other men since. Mr. Clinton went into the canvass under 
serious hindrances. The indictment had made its appear- 
ance in American politics. Two of his friends, Thomas and 
Southwick, Speaker and Senator, had been indicted for 
bribery in procuring the charter of the Bank of America. 
The bribery was a business transaction, since repeated, an 
Assemblyman received some stock and $1,000 was offered for 
his prospective profits. Both the men were acquitted. 
Everybody appears to have believed them guilty. They 
remained in politics and were useful men for some time to 
come. In the Legis- 
lature twenty Re- 
publicans declined 
to vote for the 
caucus candidate. 
Somewhat to the 
surprise of the State, 
however, the Fed- 
erals voted for Clin- 
ton. A year later, 
Rufus King, twice 
the Federal candi- 
date for Vice-Presi- 
dent, was elected 
Senator by Clinton's 
friends, and Clinton 
made Mayor. It 
was the chairman of 
the Clinton cam- 


paign committee 
who kad said, in 
response to over- 


tures for a compro- 
mise with the Buck- 
tails, brought by 
General King of the 
“Province of 
Maine,” ‘ bargains 
between politicians 
are inconsistent with 
the purity and dig- 
nity of Republi- 
cans.” The Federals 
made common cause 
with Clinton all over 
the country but to 
no effect. The vote 
in the Electoral Col- 
lege was almost 
sectional, Madison 
receiving 128 votes 
and Clinton 89; but 
the latter did not 
obtain a single vote 
from the States 
south of the Poto- 
mac. At this time 
Elbridge Gerry was 
chosen Vice-President, his opponent being Jared Ingersoll. 


1816. 


The next Presidential canvass extended over nearly two 
years. It appeared likely that Governor Tompkins of New 
York was to break the line of Virginia Presidents. The 
‘*farmer’s boy” was popular throughout the State. At 
thirty he had gone on the Supreme Bench of his State ; his 
election as Governor in 1807 had united party factions ; at a 
critical hour of the war he had saved Madison by carrying 
the State against the Federalists. Federal patronage flowed 


JaMES Monroe 
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through his hands, and in the war Federal commissions, 
Federal supplies, and Federal moneys—the last to his politi- 
cal destruction. He was universally regarded as the Admin- 
istration candidate. More than a year befo e the election 
Albany transparencies bore ‘‘ Tompkins and Crawford.” In 
that year blunders came thick and fast. For one thing he 
had to choose between Tammany Hall and Clinton, and 
chase wrongly. In any event he could not have chosen 
both. Under a nom de plume, Clinton said of Tammany Hall, 
it is “‘the combined spawn of Federalism and Jaco :inism, 
and generated in the venomous passions of disappointment 
and revenge,” and Tammany Hall, in its first organ, set up in 
1814, said not unlike things of Clinton. The inevitable 


minority in New York politics, headed by Spencer and | 


Armstrong, began to support W. H. Crawford, of Georgia. 
The Martling-Bucktail-Tammany Hall faction still favored 
Tompkins, The Administration grew lukewarm. The Ri.h- 
mond Enquirer had kindly words for the rural Democrats in 
New York, and attacked Tompkins as the representative of 
corrupt politics in New York City. The strongest opposi- 
tion was felt to the Congressional nomination, and when it 
was held but 119 Congressmen were present and 19 absent. 
The New York delegation had come to Washington to vote 
for Tompkins. They counted on friends in Pennsylvania, 
and all of Ohio, of Maryland and New Jersey. Before the 
caucus met the New York delegation went into one of its 
own, and debated abandoning Tompkins for Crawford ; ad- 
journed, and went again with a clear understanding at last 
thut Tompkins was to ve the first choice of the delegation 
and Crawford the second. The closing sessions of the Con- 
gressional caucus began to take a close resemblance to the 
proceedings in a national convention. Martin Van Buren 
was at Washington paving the way for Monroe's nomination, 
and, hurrying back to Albany, he siraightway got the 
Legislature to “instruct” the delegation to stick to Tomp- 


kins—the first time home instructions came in to modify the 


proceedings of a national nominating body. When the 
Congressional caucus met—March 16th—a strong effort was 
made to adjourn without taking a vote. Clay, who was 
serving his long term of ten years as Speaker, refused at 
first to attend, but was persuaded to appear and offer the re- 
solution that a caucus nomination was not expedient. It was 
voted down, and on the ballot that followed Monroe had 65 
votes and Crawford 54. Tompkins was nominated as Vice- 
President, receiving 85 votes and Simon Snyder 30. The 
Federalists nominated Rufus King and John Eager Howard. 
There were no issues before the country save the strong wish 
of the outs to get in, and when the canvass was over it was 
found that Monroe had swept the country, receiving 183 
electoral votes,and King 34, the latter carrying New’Eng- 
land, and not all of that. 


JamEs Monrozr—1820. 


Monroe's last campaign was the ebb tide of American poli- 
tics. Public opinion had settled on two terms as the proper 
length of a presidential career. The canvass by which he 
was re-elected came to be known as the ‘‘ Era of good feel- 
ing.” He received every electoral vote but one, and that was 
east by Plumer, of New Hampshire, for John Quincy Adams, 
on the ground that it was dangerous to give a President an 
unanimous vote. The choice of Taylor of New York to suc- 
ceed Henry Clay as Speaker really attracted more attention 
in politics. One sign of coming danger there was. Niles’ 
Register tells us of a large meeting in Philadelphia to concert 
measures for putting in the field an ‘‘ Anti-S.avery ticket.” 


Joan Q. Apams—1824. 


The close of Monroe's peaceful administration saw a P es- 
idential contest begin with no principles to divide candidates 
who owned no separate party allegiance. The fight began 


early. In 1822 the National Intelligencer tells us the succes- 
sion ‘‘ disturbed legislation and embarrassed the action of 
Congress.” For the first time the real contest was to be 
fought elsewhere. Crawford entered the field as the strong- 
est of the four candidates before the people. He would be 
known to-day as the ‘‘machine” candidate. The money 
power, Government patronage, the organization in the Em- 
pire States of the North and South, New York and Virginia 
were at his back. The New York Legislative caucus put 
him in the field, he returned the compliment by nominating 
Van Buren as Vice-President through the Georgia Legisla- 
ture. But the New York leaders had sold more votes than 
they could deliver. Clinton appeared in the field the can- 
didate of the first nominating convention ever held in New 
York, and swept the State by 16,906 majority. Clinton pro- 
nounced for Jackson, nominated by the Tennessee Legisla- 
ture just before, ‘‘ endorsed”—a new thing in politics—by 
Pennsylvania, further strengthened by Calhoun’s acceptance 
of the second place on the ticket. Of all the backers of rival 
@nlidates Jackson’s were the only men who had the fore- 
sight to abandon Washington as a Presidential base and go 
before the country. By the Spring of 1824 Crawford had 
met serious reverses. A paralytic stroke prostrated him in 
the very heat and agony of the campaign ; and the bulletins 
of his friends, the charges of a fictitious illness, and a ficti- 
tious recovery, curiously echo the scenes at Cincinnati over 
Blaine. Close on his illness cume the first ‘‘ charges of a 
Presidential campaign.” Mi:ian Edwards, Minister to Mex- 
ico, sent an elaborate arraignment of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, known at the time as the ‘‘ A. B. plot,” and filling 
the campaign press with campaign contradictions. An “‘ in- 
vestigation” cleared him, and his friends determined at all 
hazards to have the regular nomination. The Congressional 
caucus met for the first time in public. Its meetings had 
been secret in every sense till 1808. Its call was first made 
publicly in 1816. This time the public were to be admitted. 
The galleries were filled but not the floor. Only sixty-eight 
members were present. Martin Van Buren, under the ‘‘in- 
structions” of his State legislative caucus insisted on a nomi- 
nation. It was made,and proved Crawford’s destruction. 
There was an universal bolt, and a great harvest of ‘‘ favor- 
ite’ sons. A party caucus in each State legislature took up 
the work ,heretofore left to Congress. Massachusetts put 
forward Adams, and was followed by New England and sup- 
plemented by New York with Adams and Clay, as the peo- 
ple’s two candidates. Kentucky put Clay into the field for 
the first place on the ticket and gained support in Ohio. 
Four evenly matched candidates went into the field with 
about equal claims for regularity. No candidate received a 
majority in the Electoral College, and Clay had his first nar- 
row escape. His fate was sealed by a New York caucus, 
which, under Van Buren’s adroit manipulation, gave Craw- 
ford on a second ballot four electoral votes which belonged 
to Clay. ‘Lhis kept him out of the House of Representa- 
tives. There Jackson's election appeared so probable that 
his cabinet was mapped out; but two leaders were deter- 
mined to prevent his election. However, leading men, from 
Jefferson down, shrank from the idea of placing the rough 
Western soldier in the chair. ‘‘The House is to decide 
whether men are to live under a civil or military govern- 
ment,” wrote Jefferson toAdams. In the House, Clay deter- 
mined to nominate Adams on the first ballot. Van Buren 
planned to carry Crawford's strength to Adams on the sec- 
ond ballot. To the astonishment of everybody, and most of 
all Van Buren, Clay defeated the manmuvre, Thirteen 
States voted for Adams on the first ballot—Van Buren was 
unable to hold his own delegation—seven States voted for 
Jackson and four for Crawford. Calhoun, whom everyone 
had aided, was elected Vice-President by 182 electoral votes 
out of 261, with 13 for Jackson and 2 for Clay, 


Axprew Jackson—18238. 


Adams was scarcely inaugurated when a new Presidential 
campaign was opened by a re-nomination of Jackson by 
the Tennessee Legislature. Van Buren transferred the 
well-disciplined force which supported Crawford to Jackson, 
but not at once. New York remained judiciously silent. 
Pennsylvania pronounced for Jackson, and so did Georgia ; 
a great celebration of the 8th of January, at New Orleans, 
secured the floating vote of Louisiana; other States fell into 
line; Clinton died and left his party leaderless, and when 
the accession of New York would decide the matter, Van 
Buren lifted his hand, and the entire New’York press placed 
Jackson in the ficld. Ilickory poles went up everywhere. 
The Bucktails marched in single file to the grove at Ninetieth 
Street, cut the biggest tree they could find, and set it up in 
the open green five miles below, at the corner of Grand and 
Ludlow Streets. The opposition invented the new campaign 
weapon, a campaign newspaper, and We the People and the 
Anti-Jackson Expositor have not been surpassed since. Jack- 
son’s supporters retorted with another new campaign de- 
vice, the ‘‘ Whitewashing Committee.” Against Adams the 
‘‘White House billiard-table” grew as famous as Van Bu- 
ren’s ‘‘gold spoons” in the canvass of 1840, and were quite 
as valuable as the charges of a bargain with Clay—the alli- 
ance between the ‘“blackleg and puritan.” Throughout 
Jackson had the advantage of a telling cry—What could 
‘‘Adams and Liberty” do against the ‘‘ Hero of New Or- 
leans,” ‘‘Old Hickory,” and the ‘‘Tennessee Farmer” ? 

efore the canvass was over, to quote Bonnett’s vigorous 
editorials, ‘‘the full Alams slandering chorus” had ‘ called 
Jackson a murderer, an adulterer, a traitor, an ignoramus, a 
fool, a crook-back, a pretender.” The popular answer was 
an electoral vote of 173 for Jackson and Calhoun, to 83 for 
Adams and Rush. . In New iork the ‘‘ peopleish party,” 
which had routed the Regency, was routed in turn and dis- 
appeared. It had the aid of the Anti-Masons, who met in 
convention. The State Legislative caucus had followed the 
Congressional, and nominated a State ticket. A ‘‘ fusion” 
ticket was put up by the Clintonian Adams and the Anti- 
Masons, and defeated, carrying but 16 out of 34 electoral 
votes, as ‘‘National Republicans.” The newly-christened 
Democracy held everything the country over but the United 
States Senate. One ominous argument was heard from its 
Southern supporters—threatened secession if Jackson were 
defeated. 

ANDREW JacKson—1832. 


‘Would not Mr. Eaton,” wrote Jackson in 1829, ‘‘ have 
been the basest man on earth to have severed the ties that 
exist between Masons?” His remark accurately expressed 
popular appreciation of those sacred ties. Before the year 
was over the Anti-Masvnic party had carried New York, and 


in a State convention at Albany hid issued tho first call for | 


& national convention. This substitute for the ‘‘ caucus” 
had been suggested by the great mass meetings, embracing 
delegations from adjoining States, which, beg :n in the last 
campaign, had nominated Jackson. The first national con- 
vention met at Baltimore, September, 1831, parleyed with 
the National Republican leaders, made a wry face over Clay, 
nominated John McLean, who declined, and the choice was 
then made over to William Wirt, wth Amos Ellmaker, of 
Pennsylvania, as Vice-President. Meanwhile tho National 
Republicans of New York had held a State convention, a: 
the call of the Legislative caucus, and appointed Clay dele- 


gates to a national convention held in Bultimore in De- | 


cember. Most of the other State delegations were, like 
New York, pledged to Henry Clay; he was nominated oa 


Clay’s hopes hinged on New York. The Anti-Masonic State 
Convention spoke kindly of Clay, chose an electoral ticket 
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dent. 
the first ballot,and John Sergeant had the second place. | 
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equally divided between Clay and Wirt, and a fusion State 
ticket. The ‘‘ National Republican” met and “endorsed” 
the nominutions. For the rest of the campaign nobody was 
authorized to state whether, if successful, the vote of these 
electors would go to Wirt or Clay, and the canvass was a 
very lame one accordingly, even with a young printer named 
Weed to lead it. The Legislature of New Hampshire was 
Democratic—the only New England one that was—and it 
issued a call for a Domocratic National Convention. In 
May, 1832, the convention met in Baltimore, elected General 
Lucas, of Ohio, president, and renominated Jackson by :e- 
clamation. The Clay-Calhoun compromise had separated 
the Vice-President from the Administration, and nullification 
had widened the breach. To make his nomination impossi- 
ble, a resolution was adopted providing that two-thirds should 
be needed to nominate a Vice-President, each State casting 
a vote equal to its electoral vote. Nearly every State was 
represented by more delegates than it had electors. As a 
result, the ‘‘ unit” rule of Democratic conventions mado its 
appearance with the “two-thirds” rule. Van Buren, the 
.vrtunate martyr of a Whig Senate which had rejected him 
as Minister to England, profited through his own skill and 
the blunders of his enemies, by receiving 203 votes in the 
convention against 49 for Philip Barbour, of Virginia, and 
26 for Richard W. Johnson, of Kentucky. The hot strife of 
this campaign over the bank, the deposits, and the character 
of Mrs. Eaton, have been burnt into the popular memory, 
and need no recital. The use of political medals or tokens, 
although known in the earliest years of the American Re- 
public, rose to its greatest proportions during this and Jack- 
son’s preceding compaign. The struggle over J.ckson’s 
removal of the government deposits from the United States 
Bank, brought out a large number of these tokens. One 
lying before us bears on the obverse the figure of a tortoise 
carrying on its back an iron-bound chest, marked ‘‘ Sub- 
treasury"; beneath is the inscription, ‘1837. Fiscal Agent,” 
and around the margin the words ‘‘ Executive Experiment.” 
On the reverse is a jackass at full gallop, and the legend, ‘‘I 
follow in the steps of my illustrious predecessor.” Another 
has the same devices and inscriptions, except the motto 
around the margin of the obverse, which reads, ‘‘ Executive 
Financiering.” A third has on the obverse a figure of Jack- 
son, bearing in one hand a sword, and in the other a purse, 
with the inscription, ‘‘ A plain System, void of Pomp.” The 
reverse shows the figure of a donkey, marked ‘‘ LL.D.,” 
in a very o »stinate attitude, with the inscription, ‘‘ The Con- 
stitution as I understand it.” ‘‘ Roman Firmness.” ‘ 1834." 
Another shows Jackson rising from a money-chest like a 
Jack-in-the-box, sword in one hand, money-bag in the ether, 
and the motto, ‘‘I take the responsib lity.” The reverse is 
the same as that last described, save that the word “‘ veto” is 
substituted for the date. Jackson had another sweeping 
popular victory, and gained 219 electoral: votes, while Clay 
had but 49. South Carolina cast a hopeless vote for John 
Floyd, of Virginia. 


Martin Van Buren—1836. 


Jackson chose his own successor, and the Democratic Con- 
vention, which met in Baltimore in May, 1832, nominated 
Van Buren without a dissenting voice. There was a brief 
contest over the Vice-Presidency, but Richard M. Johnson 
was nominated over William C. Rives, of Virginia. When 
Van Buren gained the President’s confidence, Hugh Lawson 
White, of Tennessee, found himself in a secondary plgce ; 
went home, canvassed the State, carried the Legislature, and 
in the Winter of 1835 was nominated by that body for Presi- 
Calhoun, the real head of the movement, gained an 
indorsement for it in Alabama, and something like it in 
South Curolina ; but when the election came, that State again 
cast a protesting vote for Mangum. In New York the split 
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had come in the Equal Rights or Loco Foco Party—named 
from a familiar incident—who gained control of the ‘‘ nomi- 
nating committee” of the Tammany organization, the 
then equivalent of the ‘‘Committee on Organization.” 
With this party—a sort of workingmen’s party—the Whigs of 
New York coquetted, and got soundly beaten for their pains. 
A tumultuous Whig mass meeting met at Harrisburgh, and 
nominated William Henry Harrison, and forced the nomina- 


Van Buren was elected President by an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the Electoral College. 


Wrouum H. Harrison—1840. 


When the Whig delegates came together in December of 
1839, the chances were excellent that the candidate of the 
Convention would be the next President. Scattering nomi- 
nations had been in progress all over the country ; Clay's 


THOMAS A. HENDRICKS, UF INDIANA, DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATE FOR VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


tion of Colonel Johnson, his slayer. ‘‘ Humpsey Dumpsey, 
Colonel Johnson killed Tecumshe,” says a song of the time, 
and the climax of Senator William Allen's stump speeches was 
the baring of the mutilated arm which Johnson bad lost in 
the Indian war. The Whig caucus in the Ohio Legislature 
put up John M’Lean’s name, and a like body in Massachu- 
setts complimented Webster with a complimentary caucus. 


popularity and Webster’s reputation had gained both com- 
plimentary support. Webster wrote his letter declining, and 
Clay made his famous self-sacrificing speech at Buffalo. The 
friends of neiiher proposed to withdraw; the politicians of 
New York had already determined to nominate Harrison. 
An ingenious and unheard of plan was developed to kill off 
Clay. Each State voted by itself, and the result was com- 
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municated to a sub-committee made up of three members 
from each delegation. ‘lo quote a contemporary, Clay 
“submitted himself to the Convention, the Convention de- 
livered Lim to a committee, the committee disposed of him 
in a back chamber.” Disposed of he was on the 24th ballot, 
when Harrison had 148 votes, Clay 90, and Scott—whose 
vote had oscillated back and forth—the Virginia delegation 
of 16 votes. Scattering votes were cast for Webster, but 
the opportunity for his nomination never came. John 
Tyler was chosen Vice-President. Five months later the 
Democratic Convention met as usual in May, at Baltimore, 
and nominated Van Buren by resolution, a new method, 
and following the plan originated by the Loco Foco’s, 


adopted a platform. The ‘‘log cabin and hard cider” cam- | 


paign that followed was without a parallel. The “first 
gun” of the campaign was at a great ratification meeting in 
Baltimore, where a great ball twelve feet in diameter was 


was sung all over the nation. The tokens of the day show 
the popular ideas. Among other tokens that found a 
wide circulation are the following: 1. Obverse, a phanix ; 
inscription, ‘Substitute for Shinplasters, November, 1837”; 
reverse, ‘Specie Payments Suspended May 10th, 1837.” 
2. Obverse, ship Constitution under full sail ; inscription, 
‘*Webster Credit Currency, 1841"; reverse, the ship Goo- 
ernment dismasted and driven on the rocks ; motto, ‘‘ Van 
Buren Metallic Currency, 1837.” 3. Obverse, same as last ; 
reverse, ‘‘ Millions for defence. Not one cent for tribute.” 
4. Obverse, portrait gf General Harrison, ‘‘ Born February 
9th, 1773”; reverse, a pair of scales, wherein ‘‘ Whigs” out- 
weigh ‘‘ Democrats”; inscription, ‘‘ Weighed in the balance 
and found wanting. 1840.” 5. Obverse, same as last; re- 
verse, a log cabin and cider-barrel ; motto, ‘‘The People’s 
Choice in the year 1841." 6. Obverse, portrait of Harrison, 
‘The Redeemer of his Country, March 4th, 1841”; reverse, 


‘set a rolling, rolling, rolling” out to a great meeting of | log cabin, cider-bairel, and mug; ‘‘The People’s Choice. 


60,000 persons 
by the Ohio 
delegation. 
The banks 
united in Har- 
rison’s support 
and the papers 
swarmed with 
advertise _ 
ments. ‘‘ The 
subscriber will 
pay $6 a barrel 
for flour if 
Harrison is 
elected, and $3 
if Van Buren 
is; $5 a hun- 
dred for pork 
if Harrison is 
elected, and 
$2.50 if Van 
Buren is. 
Meetings were 
held without 
stint; at one 
place in Day- 
ton seven acres 
of people 
gathered by 
actual meas- 
urement. Log 
cabins were 
erected every- 
where, with the 
“latch string out,” a coon skin nailed over the door and a | 
barrel of hard cider served out in a gourd, Women organ- 
ized in campaign bodies, and 250 of them in Nashville 

gave Clay a dinner. Processions marched by the mile in 


FIRST PRESIDENTIAL RESIDENCE,—WASHINGTON’S HOUSE IN PEARL STREET, NEW YORK, 
DEMOLISHED IN 1856. 


The Hero of 
Tippecanoe.” 
Van Buren 
met the most 
crushing de- 
feat in Ameri- 
can _ politics. 
Out of twenty- 
six States he 
carried but 
seven. New 
York was over- 
- whelmingly 
Whig, and the 
Democrats lost 
the State Sen- 
ate which they 
Wy had held with- 
out interrup- 
tion since 
Mri) 1818. An Ab- 
% olition ticket 
with James 
» G. Birney for 
President and 
Francis G. Le- 
Mmoyne for 
Vice-Presi- 
dent, nominat- 
ed at Warsaw 
in November, 
1839, did not 
secure & single 
vote in the 
Electoral College, which gave 234 votes to Harrison. 


James K. Potx—1844. 


Van Buren began his maneuvring for the next candidacy 


every city with transparencies showing a coon getting the | by declining a nomination made by the Missouri Legislature 


constant and decided advantage of a fox—Van Buren. 
Doggerel songs were everywhere asking : 
“What has caused this great commotion, motion, motion, 
To set the ball a rolling on 
For Tippecanoe and Tyler too, 
For Tippecanoe and Tyler too.” 


In September men asked : 


“Have you heard how Maine went, went, went, 
Hell-bent, 
For Governor Kent, Kent, Kent ?” 


And straightway : 


“Van, Van, Van, 
You're a used up man” 


in 1842. Next in order South Carolina nominated Calhoun 
on the syllabic platform, ‘‘ Free Trade, No Debt, Economy, 
and Retrenchment.” ‘Tennessee refused to nominate Van 
Buren, and announced that ‘‘ under no circumstance ” would 
the State support him, and shortly after Van Buren waz still 
further damaged by his expressed opposition to the annexa- 
tion of Texas. The split at home between the Hunkers and 
Barnburners damaged him still further. Still, when the 
Convention drew near it was seen that the only hope of de- 
feating him lay in deferring the Convention till May. By 
first procuring 2 similar postponement from the Whigs, 


| the necessary delay was gained, and for five months the 


opposition was kept up, Calhoun withdrew, and so did 


me epee: 
Nag Ta a 


* 


| 
fi 
| 


_ of the currency.” 
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Buchanan. The Convention met, chose Colonel Wright, of , 


Pennsylvania, as its chairman, when it was discovered that 
many state delegations outnumbered the State electoral vote, 
and it was decided such votes should be cast by the chairman. 
It was the formal recoguition of the “unit”,rule which has 


since prevailed in the Democracy. Unfortunately for Van | 


Buren, this rule was not foliowed in voting on the two-thirds 
rule, and in the vote adopting it by 148 to 116, taken after a 
bitter debate, 63 delegates pledged to Van Buren divided 
their State vote, and went over to the enemy. After polling 
146 votes on tne first ballot, he fell, C..ss passing him on the 
fifth, and receiving a majority on the seventh ballot. Night 
came, and the New York delegation met, withdrew Van 
Buren, and agreed to support Polk, and the next morning 
Polk was presented by Virginia, and nominated, receiving 
232 votes. New York then presented Wright. He was 
nominated, declined, and George M. Dallas was nominated. 
President Tyler's friends had held a convention just before 
and nominated him He declined after Polk’s nomination, 
and, in the slang of the day, tue ‘‘ Tyler party went over to 
the Democrats in an omnibus.” The Whig Legislative caucus 
in New \ork, while presenting Millard Filmore’s name, eulo- 
gized Clay, and he was nomi: atea by acclamation in the 


national convention ; and after three ballots Theo. Freling- | 


huysen, of New Jersey, was named fox the Vice Presidency, 
over John Davis, of Massachusetts, and Millard Fillmore, of 
New York. The campaign opened with a touch of the ex- 
citement of 1828. Polk lived near the Hermitage, and he 
was enthusiastically hailed as ‘‘ Young Hickory,” but the 
split in New York, the growth of the American Party— 
which had elected a mayor in New York—all gave hope that 


-“the nation’s risin’ 
For Harry Clay and Frelinghuysen” 


would carry New York and the Union. July Ist, Clay 
ruined his chances by writing, ‘‘ Personally I could have no 
objection to the annexation of Texas.” Very much the 
same effect would be produced now if Mr. Hayes were to 
write, ‘‘ Personally I could have no objection to the inflation 
From that day on to the end of the 
canvass, ‘‘ Polk, Dallas, and Texas” was the winning cry of 
the Presidential year, and Polk received 170 votes to Clay's 
105. It was the only time the defeated party seriously 
charged fraud. Louisiana, it was claimed, was carried by 
the Plaquemine riot, and New York by buallot-box stuffing. 
There was talk of an appeal to Congress, but it died away, 
and Polk was inaugurated. An early act was to contradict a 
favorite cry of his supporters on the Oregon question, ** 54” 
40° or fight.” 
Zacnary Taytor—1848. 


Clay came for the last time into a national convention at 
the famous ‘‘ Slaughter-house” Convention of 1848. At the 
close of a Democratic meeting four years before, a banner 
was flung out with Clay's blood-stained figure holding a 
duellist’s pistol in one hand and a gambler’s deck of cards in 
the other. It was a fair index of the attacks made on him, 
and Northern Whigs declared it useless to press his name. 
The Northeast brought Webster instead, and Virginia Scott, 
with General Taylor commanding a general support. Judge 
M‘Lean was again in the field and so was Millard Fillmore. 
Taylor, it should be remembered, had never voted, had no 
civil experience, nothing but a successful battle to recom- 
mend him to the North and his slaves tothe South. He led 


vention nominated Millard Fillmore Vice-President, rnd ad- 
journed demoralized. There was talk of uniting with the 
Free Soil Democrats, the Americans, and the National Re- 
formers, but Webster, who had pronounced the nomination 
“not fit to be made,” was strong enough to prevent party 
suicide. Contesting New York State delegations to the 
Democratic National Conventions known as the *‘ Hards” and 
** Softs,” the last headed by Van Buren, who by some mira- 
cle was outside the regular organization. When the Conven- 
tion met at Baltimore it was in Cass’s hands, and his friend, 
Andrew Stephenson, of Virginia, was elected President. 
There was a long debate over admitting \ew York, and at last 
by a vote of 157 to 95 neither was admitted, and each gota 
a half vcte which neither accepted, and the Convention pro- 


| ceeded to nominate without the help of New York, but 


found it was quite impossible to elect the candidate in the 
same way. On the fifth ballot Lewis Cass had 179 votes, 
Buchanan getting his State vote and Levi Woodbury some- 
thing more. Both factions from New York went back, organ- 
ized from one end of New York to the other, and fought it 
out to the bitter end—mutual defeat. ‘‘ Prince John,” 
aided by the younger Barnburners, called a national conven- 
tion at Utica, adjourned to Buffalo, and im the most hetero- 
geneous assemblage of Abolitionists, Softs or Barnburners, 
organized the ‘‘Free Soil Party” with its capital watch- 
words of ‘‘ Free Soil,” ‘‘ Free Speech,” ‘‘ Free Labor,” and 
‘*Free Men,” and Martin Van Buren and C. F. Adams as its 
ticket. It was the first bolt, pure and simple, in American 
politics. Nobody expected to elect anything, but three- 
fourths of the men liked the work and have been bolting 
ever since. ‘* We'll carry Cass home by way of the Lakes,” 
said the campaign song of the period, and twenty-two years 
later a Liberal Republican Convention at Albany was thrown 
into delirious enthusiasm by the quotation. Cass lost his 
election by losing New York, and yet the Free Soil move- 
ment did not altogether poll a tenth of the votes cast in the 
Presidential election. As usual in a triple candidacy, no 
candidate received a majority over all his competitors on the 
popular vote. 
Franguin Prerce—1852. 

With the canvass of 1852 the old Congressional caucus 
had a brief reappearance in fifty members of Congress who 
signed an address just before the Democratic Convention 
met, refusing to support any candidate who did not accept 
the Compromise of 1850 as final. William L. Marcy, of 
New York, claimed to be able to harmonize New York, and 
James Buchanan to satisfy the South. Cass and Douglas 
offered the Western votes. The convention agreed to its 
platform readily enough, and then sat for days balloting. 
Cass started with 117 votes, declined on the thirteenth to 90, 
while Douglas had risen to 50, and ran on the thirty-fifth to 
131, when Franklin Pierce, of New Hampshire, was nominated 
and received a New England vote till, on the forty-eighth bal- 
lot, Virginia voted for him amid the wildest enthusiasm, and the 
forty-eighth ballot saw him nominated. W. R. King, of Ala- 
bama, was numed Vice-President. The Whig Convention met 
immediately after. The night before, the Southern Whigs 
agreed to a statement of their principles, which they should re- 
quire the convention to adopt, or bolt. It was shown to Web- 
ster’s friends, and they agreed to it, following in the path he 
had outlined in his March 7th speech. Nevertheless there was 
a row about it, and it was carried only by 164 to 117. The 
balloting began under the impression that Webster was to 
receive the Southern vote, but after 52 ballots he still re- 


every competitor on the first ballot with 111 votes, Clay at | mained with the New England vote, Fillmore and Scott 


97, Webster, Scott, and M‘Lean following, and the Conven- 
tion adjourned. Hard work was done over night and at the 
first ballot the next day Clay polled his State vote and a 
little more, Wehster his, and Scott had sixty-three votes. 
Over all Taylor p»lled a majority of 171 votes, The Con- 


leading, as they had done at starting, when one had 132 and the 
other 131 votes. On the fifty-third ballot, Scott received 159 
votes, and was nominated. W. A. Graham was, on the second 
ballot, nominated as Vice-President. Scott fell into the blun- 
der of making speeches around the country, and a nickname 
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of “Fuss and Feathers” had its weight, while a ‘hasty 
plate of soup” gained a notoriety which does not usually 
attach to that fugitive course. Tho election of Pierce was 
considered certain when the Hards and Softs in New York 
fraternized, and leaving their ‘ halls,” marched in single file 
to Stuyvesant Hall, and returned arm-in-arm to Tummany 
Hall. There were a number of scattering nominations, but 
none had the slightest weight. John P. Hale and G. W. 
Julian were nominated by the Fr. e-Soilers at Pit.sburgh, in 
August. The Southern ‘ Tire-eaters”” put G. M. Troup in 
the field as a Roland for the ‘‘ Abolitionist”’ Oliver in Wil- 
liam Goodell ; and the American party, which was just going 
through its Know Nothing stage, nominated Jacob Brown. 
The Democratic organization, rather than Pierce, received 
254 votes ; even Delaware, for the first time since the “ era of 


Wi 


196, and on the second ballot the choice was unanimous. It 
was the general belief that Seward could be nominated, but 
his friends advised not, and he withdrew, and lived to regret 
it. William L. Dayton, of New Jersey, was chosen on the 
second iallot, Abraham Lincoln, David Wilmot, Preston 
King, Charles Sumner, Thomas H. Ford, and Cassius M. 
Clay all received ballots for the position on the first ballot. 
The American Party had already —February 22d—nominated 
Millard Fillmore and Andrew Jackson Donelson. Prior to 
the Convention the secret council of the Know Nothing 
Order met and chose a platform. The anti-Nebraska men 
protested, but were voted down in the Conven ion, 141 to 59, 
and withdrew, to join the Republicans. A Convention of 
Whigs was held in September, presided over by Edward Bates, 
of Missouri, and voted to indorse the American nominations. 


THE INAUGURATION OF A PRESIDENT.—GENEKAL GRANT, IN 1873, PASSING FROM THE SENATE CHAMBER TO THE EAST STEPS OF 
TH4 CAPITUL, 


good feeling,” voted the Democratic ticket. Scott carried 
only Massachusetts, Vermont, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 


James BucHanan—1856. 


Whiggery died with Webster. After a short masquer-de 
as anti-Nebraska men, the great body of the Whigs were 
united to the F'ree-Soilers, and pretty much everything ee, 
as Republicans. The Silver Gray Whigs tarried a while in 
the American fold, and then sorrowfully became Democrats. 
The first Republican Convention i.et in Pittsburgh, and 
called another, which met in Philadelphia. It was a loosely 
organized mass meeting, with delegates from some States 
that were said to have been picked up in the streets ; but it 
passed an adroit platform, and nominated John C, Fremont 
on the first ballot by 359 votes over John McLean, who had 


It was a rather ghostly performance. The Democrats, at 
Cincinnati, nominated on the eighteenth ballot James Bu 
chanan, after a contest in which Pierce led off with 122, the 
successful candidate receiving 135,and Douglas kept up a 
plucky fight with o handful of 50 odd votes. John C. 
Breckenridge was nominated by acclamation on the second 
ballot. ‘‘ Buck and Breck” became the war-cry of the De- 
mocracy, as ‘‘ Free Soil, Free Speech, and Fremont ” was of 
the Republicans, and ‘‘America for Americans” of the Know 
Nothing Party. Fremont’s career as an explorer made capi 
tal reading a3 a campaign document, and was perused in that 
shape by everybody, while his wife, Jessie Benton Fremont, 
made the prettiest possible of campaign pictures. A viru- 
lent personal assault was made on both by the opposition, 
and the chief campuign lie of the canvass was the charge 
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that Fremont was a Catholic. 
of a more general sort. 


Criticism on Buchanan was 


success in the Octobir elections ended the campaign in his 
favor, although he failed of a majority over all on the popu- 
lar vote, he carried 174 electoral votes—a clear majority. 


ApraHam Lixcoun—1860. 


The canvass of 1860 divided and defeated the Democratic 


AN ADVENTURE WITID AN ELEPHANT.-—“‘ HE TURNED AT ONCE 


Party. The story is a very familiar one. 
Charleston Convention with 145 votes, Stephen A. Douglas, 
the ‘ Little Giant,” gained slightly up to the thirty-sixth ballot 
without ever reaching a two-thirds majority, and after three 
days balloting the Convention adjourned to meet in Balti 
more, June 18th, having spent a week previous to the ballot- 


Entering the 


ting over the platform. Nearly all the Northern d legates 
met at Baltimore and nominated Douglas by 180 votes. The 
BSeuthern delegates, who had meanwhile adjourned over 


The election in Maine in September 
gave the l:epublicans some hope, but Buchanan's brilliant | 


AND MADE 


141 
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from day to day at Richmond, nominated Breckinridge and 
Lane. The “Union Constitutional” party, adopting the 
motto of a past campaign, ‘‘The Union, the Constitution, 
and the Laws,” met at Baltimore carly in the year and nom- 
inated the Bell and Everett ticket. In the Republican 
| Convention which met at Chicago, the nomination of Sew- 
| ard, who polled 184 to Lincoln's 181, appeared for some 
| time certain ; but at the ciitical moment Simon Cameron 


| cast the vote of Pennsylvania for Lincoln, and he sprang op 


FOR ME WITH A DULL ROAR OF #aQKE." ER PAGE 143 


the third-ballot to 231 and was nominated on the fourth 
ballot. A strong effort was made to put a delegate from a 
slaveholding State on the second place, but in spite of a 
| large vote cast for Cassius M. Clay, Hannibal Hamlin was 
| nominated. The canvass was spiritless on the Democratic 
side. On the other extreme, efforts were made to reise a 
hard-cider campaign. Mr. Lincoln had once split rails, and 
the whole country went wild on the subject—rode on a rail, 
so to speak, for five months. Mammoth processions were 
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had in which men split rails on open platforms, marched 
with rails—small ones—on their shoulders, carted around 
sections of the rail fence which Mr. Lincoln had built. The 
‘Wide Awakes,” the prettiest campaign device of recent 
times, with big hat, cape, and torch, were organized by thou- 
sands, and made the streets light with their marching. 
“‘Honest Old Abe,” *‘ Abe, the Railsplitter,” and a dozen 
other nicknames were given to a man from whom they have 
all fallen. From first to last Lis campaign was a triumpha: t 
success. Douglas made a feeble attempt to stem the tide by 
stumping the country, beginning at New York, but he was 
only burlesqued for his pains. The September and October 
elections both went for Mr. Lincoln, and his e ection was 
assured long before it came, not by a majority on the popu- 
lar vote, but by a majority in the Electoral College. 


ABRAHAM Lixcotn—1864. 


Mr. Lincoln came before the people fora re-election in 
the midst of civil war. Three parties took the field, thick 
and thin supporters of the Administration, extreme and radi- 


cal agitators, who looked on the Government as conserv..tive, | ; ; ; 
ag ‘ ’ : Presidents, eight were from free States and nine from 


and the Democrats who were opposed to the Administration 


as too radical, and opposed the conduct of the war generally. | 


A convention summoned by a call ‘‘ to the radical men of 
the nation,” opened the canvass by nominating John C. 
Fremont and Jolin Cochrane. Half the States were unrepre- 
sented in the 350 delegates of the Convention ; pretty much 
every one disowned the job and it proved a flat failure. The 
Union National Convention (Republican), met at Baltimore 
in June, elected a clergyman as presi ting officer, and, after 
wasting some time over the credentials of delegates, nomina- 


ted Mr. Lincoln, Missouri alone voting for General Grant. | 


In the nomination for Vice-Presilent, Andrew Johnson 


received 200 votes, ¢ shanges soon brcugiht him ur to 494 | 2 ‘ : : s 
received 200 votes, and changes soon brcught him 1p to 494 | had 246, the second highest still being Morton, with 120. 


votes, and a majority over Hannibal Hamlin and Daniel S. 
Dickinson, his chief competitors. 
tion met at a time when the war was supposed to be nearly 
over; the Democratic Convention met in Angust, when 
defeat had checked Grant’s advance, and the piatforms show 
well enough the change, and are at opposite extremes. In 


spite ofits peace platform, the Democratic Convention, which | _,, : 
I I I ‘ — | other cf the two leading contestants. 
| Blaine gained but 43, raising his highest vote to 351, while 
| Hayes, accumulating all the rest, rose from 113 to 384, just 

receiving 162 on the first announcement, and 202} as dele- | . *_’ : < A 
wd : : | five more than he needed to secure the choice of the Con- 


met at Chicago, August 29th, over which Horatio Seymour 
presided, nominated George B. McClellan on the first ballot, 


gates changed, reducing 64 which Thomas H. Seymour first 
polled to 23}. 


the campaign was quiet. 
Maine election, ‘‘ Little Mac” was defeated by a popular 
majority of 411,000, carrying only twenty-one electoral votes 
in the States of Kentucky, New Jersey, and Delaware. 


Unysses S. Grant. 


The campaign of 1868 is within the memory of every one. 
The Republican Convention met, May 20th, in Chicago, nom- 
inated General Grant unanimously, and Schuyler Colfax, on 
the sixth ballot, for Vice-President, over Wade, Fenton and 


Wilson. The Democratic Convention met July 4th, in New 
York, balloted for three days, saw Pendleton reach 137 votes, 


prospect existed that Chase might be chosen, Horatio Sey- 
mour’s name was sprung on the Convention, and carried. 
Frank P. Blair was nominated for Vice-President by accla- 
mation. The campaign was chiefly remarkable for reviving 
war memories, and was fought on an issue made by,General 
Blair in a letter to Mr. Brodhead, of Missouri. The Wide- 
Awakes of eight years before were revived, and with them 


| Harrison, Taylor, and Lincoln. 


Tie Republican Conven- | 


George H. Pendleton gained at the first ballot | 


for Vice-President not half the votes of J. Guthrie, but the | 


: : . é | were the Hon. William A. Wheeler, of New York; Hon. 
latter was withdrawn, and Pendleton unanimously nomina- | 


| Marshall Jewe ticut ; . Stews . Wi , 
ted. The war absorbed all the excitement of the duy, and | Sena FOE, St CNM; Tnom. Deemeh hs Woedtet 


; | of New York, and Hon. Frederick T. Frelinghuysen, of New 
After a gleam of hope in the ; ; 


| of South Mountain. 


marched the ‘‘ Boys in Blue,” made up, for the most part, of 
Union s>ldiers, whole regiments, and sometimes brigades 
being reorganized. The Democratic candidates were utterly 
routed, carrying an insignificant share of the electoral vote, 
over the counting of which a serious dispute arose for the 
first time. 

The campaign of 1872, with the renomination of General 
Grant, and the nomination of Henry Wilson on one side, 


| and the choice of Horace Greeley und B. Gratz Brown, first 


by the Liberal Republicans and then by the Democrats, on 
the other, with its ‘‘ Wood-Choppers,” its.white hats and its 
white coats, scarcely need recapitulation. 

Of the seventeen Presidents of the United States, from 
Washington to Grant, Virginia had 5—Washington, Jeffe- 
rson, Madison, Monroe, and Tyler, and was, therefore, called 


, the ** Mother of Presidents”; Massachusetts had 2—John 
: Adams and John Quincy Adams; New York had 2—Van 
| Buren and Fillmore ; Pennsylvania had 1—Buchanan ; New 


Hampshire had 1—Pierce ; Ohio had 1—Harrison ; Tennes- 
see had 2—Jackson and Poik ; Louisiana had 1—Taylor ; 
IUinois had 2—Lincoln and Grant. Of these seventeen 
slave States. The Presidents elected for two terms were 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Jackson, Lin- 
coln, and Grant. The Presidents who died in office were 
The Vice-Presidents who 
became Presidents were Tyler, Fillmore, and Johnson. 

This brings us to the election of 1876, the canvass for 
which is at present progressing. The Republican Conven- 
tion met at Cincinnati on the 14th of June, when the candi- 
dates for ncmimation were Bristow, Blaine, Conklin, Morton, 
Hayes, Kartranft, Washburne, and Wheeier. On the first 
vallot, Biaine ied off with 285, the next highest candidate 
being Merten, with 124 votes, On the second ballot, Blaine 


Third buiict: Blaine 293, Bristow 121, Morton 113. Fourth 
balict: Blaine 292, Bristow 126, Morten 108. Fifth ballot: 
Biaine 286, Bristcw 114, Hayes 104, Morton 95. Sixth 
bailct: Blaine 308, Hayes 113, Bristow 111. It now became 


| evident that many of the candidates were in a hopeless mi- 


nority, and the delegations began to combine on one or 
Of these new votes, 


vention. 
For the second position on the ticket, the competitors 


Jersey. When the ballot began, Mr. Wheeler was so evi- 
dently the choice of the majoiity, that the other candidates 
were withdrawn, and that gentleman was nominated unan- 
imously. 


Rutherford B. Hayes, presented by the Republican Con- 


, vention to the people of the United States for their suffrages, 
| is actually Governor of the State of Ohio. 
| Delaware, in that State, October 4th, 1822; was graduated at 
| Renyon College, Gambier, but pursued his course of legal 


He was born at 


study at the Cambridge Law School. He began practice in 


| Cincinnati, and in 1856 was appointed City Solicitor, holding 


| the position till the commencement of the civil war. 
Hendricks 140}, and Hancock 162, and just as a reasonable 


When 
the struggle began, he enlisted in the Twenty-third Ohio 
Volunteers. He soon rose to the rank of major, and in 1862 
was lieutenant-colonel, commanding his regiment at the battle 
Though severely wounded in the arm, 
he refused to leave the field, and was the first officer who es- 
tablished a position at South Mountain. In 1864 he was 
appointed Brigadier-General, and was nominated as the 
Republican candidate for Congress from the Second Ohio 


Yum 


. Democratic competitor, J. C. Butler. 


district. He was elected by a majority of 5,098 over his 
In 1866 he was re- 
elected, but had become so popular in his State that, after 
one session at Washington, he was brought forward as a can- 
didate for Governor of the f tate, and, after a closely contested 
canvass, was elected by a majority of 2,983, in a vote of 
483,000. He was re-elected in 1869 by a still larger majority, 
and in 1875 was onee more chosen by a majority of 5,544 
votes, after one of the most bitter contests ever seen in Ohio; 
defeating his competitor, William Allen, on the sectarian and 
hard-money issues. Governor Hayes was mentioned as a 
suitable candidate for the Presidency early in the Spring, 
but did not loom up into prominence, and his nomination 
was a general surprise. 

In 1852 Governor Hayes was married to Miss Lucy Ware 
Webb, who is said to be a lady of great personal charms, 
fine intelligence, and agreeable manners, Governor Hayes 
is a man of fine personal appearance. 

William A. Wheeler, associated with Governor Hayes on 
the Republican ticket, as the candidate for the Vice-Presi- 
dency, is a lawyer, who has been successful in his profes- 
sion. He has beena member of the State Senate, and in 
1859 was elected to the Thirty-seventh Congress. In Con- 
gress he has had the chairmanship of important committees, 
and was re-elected to the present Congress by 6,770 majority. 
Mr. Wheeler was originally a Democrat, and was elected 
District-Attorney as the candidate of that party. Afterward 
he entered the Legislature as a Whig, and acted with that 
party until the Republican party was formed, when he 
joined it. 

The preliminaries for the Presidential contest of the cen- 
tennial year were completed with the nomination, on June 
28th, by the Democratic National Convention, at St. Louis, of 
Samuel J. Tilden, of New York, for President, and Thomas 
A. Hendricks, of Indiana, for Vice-President. 

Governor Tilden was born at New Lebanon, Columbia 
County, N. Y., March 15th, 1814, near the close of the last 
war with England, and is a descendent of the best Puritan 
stock. One of his ancestors, Nathaniel Tilden, who came to 
America in 1634, was anrong the founders of the town of 
Scituate, Mass. His grandfather, John Tilden, came from 

Jonnecticut in 1790, and settled in Columbia County, N. Y., 
since then the residence of this branch of the family. Atthe 
age of twenty, Mr. Tilden entered Yale College, but, in con- 
sequence of ill-health, was unable to complete his course. 

He subsequently attended the University of New York, 
where he completed his academic education, and then 
entered the law office of the late Judge John W. Edmonds, 
of this city, where he continued his legal studies until his 
admission to the bar. 

In 1846 Mr. Tilden was elected to the Assembly from one 
of the New York City districts, and in the same year he 
became a member of the Constitutional Convention. From 
1847 to 1869 Mr. Tilden took no very active part in politics, 
although he was always a power in the councils of his party 
and succeeded to the chairmanship of the Democratic State 
Committee on the death of Dean Richmond. During these 
years he devoted himself to his profession, attained high 
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and administrative reform, were so successful and so con- 


| sistent with the pledges made during his canvass, that in the 


TS 


standing at the bar, and gained a practice probably the | 
largest and most lucrative enjoyed by any single lawyer in | 


the country. 

In 1870 he again became active in political affairs, and 
began the contest with the corrupt Tweed ring, which 
resulted in its complete overthrow in the following year. 

Mr. Tilden’s prominence in the work of reform made him 
the chosen leader of the New Yo:k Democracy in 1874, in 
which year he was elected Governor of this State, by a ma- 
jority of 38,549, over John A. Dix, Republican, aud Myron 
H. Clark, Temperance. 

His war upon the Canal Ring, and his efforts at economy 


election of 1875 the candidates identified with his policy 
were triumphantly elected. 

Mr. Tilden is a bachelor, and a man of cultivated literary 
and artistic tastes. His law library is excelled by none in 
this city, and he also possesses a rare collection of books on 
political economy and finance and in general literature. He 
preserves his health by frequent out-door exercise, and is 
often seen in the Park on horseback or behind his well- 
known roadsters. 

He is now in his sixty-third year, and has what is called 
the purely nervous temperament, with a spare figure, blue 
eyes, and fair complexion. His hair, originally chestnut, is 
now partially silvered by age. 

A conven ion opposed to a speedy resumption of specie 
payments nominated Peter Cooper, of New York, for Presi- 
dent, and Senator Newton Booth, of California, for Vice- 
President. The latter declined the nomination, but as Mr. 
Cooper accepted, the ticket is actually before the people. 


AN ADVENTURE WITH AN ELEPHANT, 


We had been on an expedition against the elephants for 
several days, and as far as I was concerned, it had been 
nothing but a series of mishaps. 

It was the last day out. We were to return to the Caffre 
village on the next morning; and after losing myself in the 
woods, and spending the night there, I got back just in time 
to join the party. 

The next morning I joined them in pursuit of the ele- 
phants they had hunted the day before. I was on horse- 
back, my late experience having taught me the folly of 
attempting any more expeditions on foot. 

My unlucky star, however, seemed still in the ascendant, 
and [I ran the gauntlet of anuther danger before the first two 
hours were over. 

We followed the river down several miles, instead of enter- 
ing the forest, and at last came in sight of a troop of ten or 
twelve elephants, who fled pell mell +t cur approach. 

I singled out one that was making towards the woods, and 
followed in the path his enormous body cleared for me. I 
was quite near, anxious to have my revenge for yesterday's 
misfortune, and sent a ball through his right shoulder. He 
turned at once, and made for me with a dull roar of rage. 
My horse bounded into the air, and dashed off through a 
thicket with the elephant so alose that once his trunk almost 
touched Bryan's flanks. 

The frightened beast gave a plunge that fairly unseated 
me, yet I may say without danger of being accused of vanity, 
that a year’s coursing among African plains and forests had 
made me a good horseman, if I was not one before, and the 
person that such a life would not turn into a sort of modern 
centaur, had much better stay peaceably at home along with 
his sisters. 

I was fairly out of the saddle, half over the horse’s side, 


| and obliged to hang on to his mane like an astonished 


monkey. I thought I should be down in spite of all I could 
do, and just behind sounded the heavy tramp of the elephant, 
and a sudden roar of rage showed that he saw my condition, 
and was fully expecting to have me in reach of his trunk 
without loss of time. 

I was too furious with my bad Inck to be muck frightened, 
and steadying myself on Bryan's neck, greatly to his incon- 
venience, [ managed to regain my seat. I drove my spurs 
into the horse’s side—we made one spring into the air, and 
dashed on at a rate that must have been confusing to the 
eyes of any elephant, who had not been in civilized coun- 
tries, and visited a circus, 


| 
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It had such an effect on the creature in question, that he 
stopped short, and flung up his trunk with a long roar of 
amazement. 


When he stopped in his pursuit, I reloaded and fired 


rich and splendid city, a little of its ancient splendor re- 
maining to attest the glory of the past. The house in our 
illustration, situated on the narrow street called the Juden- 


gasse, or Jews’ Street, is one of the finest specimens of 
again, but without effect, and the animal made off through | German domestic architecture in the last century, for it was 
the woods One or two of my friends came up, and we fol- | erected about 1700, before the decline of ancient taste and 
lowed him for a long distance, but lost his traces, so the | art, when bastard antique, French and Italian styles, sup- 
abominable brute came off conqueror at last. ' planted that which had grown up on German soil. 


<<.) 


Se 


ENTRANCE TO A HOUSE ON THE JUD N GASSRF, IN BAMBERG, BAVARIA, 


. " > IMME caeer Pp mn BAST aD The ornamentation here is rich, but not overcharged, and 
HOUSE ON THE JUDEN-GASSE, BAMBERG, BAVARIA. worked out with fidelity and grace. The management of 
the spread-eagle in the capitals of the rich pilasters of the 
portal shows that our carvers in wood and stone can learn to 
make the national emblem more available in decoration than 
it has yet been, by introducing it even into elaborate work. 


Bampgna, now chief city of one of the divisions of the 
Kingdom of Bavaria, was, for eight centuries, the seat ef a 
prince-bishop. The Emperor St. Henry II., and his succes- 
sors, 2s well as the princely bishops themselves, made it a 
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LELLE BLYTHEWOOD'S BROTHER. —‘! SAW TWO HORSEMEN 
APPROACHING.” 


on your way to your practice-room,” | 
said Belle, handing Sue a letter, | 
which she had just sealed and 
directed. 

Sue, who was leaving the room, 
with a pile of music balanced on her head, 
stopped to scan the address 

***Mr. Stuart A. Bythewood’—is he your 
father ?” asked Sue. 

** No—brother,” replied Belle. 


masculinity to have admittance into books of beauty, which 
—now I think of it—I don’t believe is the case. 

Anything less like Belle could searcely be imagined ; for 
| Belle, although beyond dispute the best-natured girl in Miss 
‘**Brother, is he? Where is he at?” asked | F{ull’s seminary, could not, with ihe slightest shadow of 
; Sue, with Sue-like disregard of grammar. | reason, lay any claim to the fatal gift of beauty. 

A **Don’t bother !” exclaimed Belle, who was already | * Belle, I must have Stuart fora sweetheart,” said Sue. 
({ scratching away at another letter. ‘Look at the ad-! «No, you can’t,” returned Belle: ‘I’m saving him for 
() dress, and see for yourself.” Kate there.” 
**I will bother,” returned she, teasingly. ‘‘Isha’n’tleave | ‘Oh, she doesn’t want him,” said Sue. ‘‘ Kate hates 
this room till you tell us all about Stuart. Don’t you want | beaux.” 
to hear about Stuart, Kate ?” | ‘* How do you know that ?” asked [. 
“* Cola depend,” replied I, looking up from a French com-| ‘Because you said that dark-eyed youth, who was so de- 
position. voted to you at Mrs. Singleton’s the other night, was a bore ; 
‘Depends on what ?” asked Belle, with much interest. and you know you quite frown down Carlo Friedrich’s at- 
“Depends on whether he is a nice young man or not. I | tentions, although he says Miss Clinton is his best pupil, and 
care very little for nice young men in general, considering | has ‘one talent for music.’ ” 
them just about a match for sweet girls.” ‘“‘ But Stuart is a very different sort of person from Carlo 
‘What are you fumbling in your desk for, Belle ?” asked | Friedrich, as you call him,” interrupted Belle. ‘ He is 
Sue. learned, and elegant, and refined, and knows French and 


“For this,” replied Belle, handing me a photograph. | German, and has such a fine voice, and such a nice mustache, 
“Does that look like the picture of a nice young man, | and—and--—” 


Kate ?” | ‘And, in short, is so jam up,” interrupted Sue. ‘ Now, 
“Oh, what a beauty !” exclaimed Sue, who was looking | seriously, Belle, don’t you think I would suit him better than 
over myshoulder. ‘‘Surely, Belle, that isn’t your brother?” | Kate? You know people like their opposites, and I am 
** Yes, it is,” replied Belle, with a triumphant smile ; ‘that | neither learned nor refined, nor anything else that is com- 
is Stuart Bythewood.” 


mendable.” 
And really Stuart Bythewood was a brother to be prond of, | ow No,” returned Belle, decidedly. ‘‘I have been thinking 


if he bore any resemblance to that photograph, for it was as | ever since I came here that he and Kate were made for ona 
handsome as a book-of-beauty picture—that is, supposing | another.” 
Vol. IL, No, 2—10. 
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‘* Because they are both too good for anybody else, I sup- 
pose ?” said Sue. ‘‘ Well, Miss Bythewood,” since you won't 
give me your brother, I must go downstairs and comfort 
myself with music. I shall have to play the ‘Albion Waltz’ 
at the concert next Friday night—so Carlo Friedrich says ; 
and I don’t want to pain his gentle heart by playing it a la 
Maggie Dent.” 

And off Sue Hammond went, with arms akimbo, a pile of 
music on her head, and whistling, ‘‘Oh I should like to 
marry,” and yet not looking nearly so objectionable as any 
other girl would have looked under such circumstances. 
She was little and graceful, and presumed considerably on 
her littleness and grace, as also upon a rather larger portion 
of good looks than generally falls to the share of girls. 

When she was gone, Belle turned to me, and informed me 
that, in her letters, she had been describing me to her 
brother, who had begged her to send him a pen-picture of 
the most charming girl in the school.” 

“‘And do you really think / am that ?” asked I, in some 
surprise, 

“Yes,” returned she ; ‘don’t you get the highest marks 
in school regularly every month ?” 

**My dear young lady,” said I, “‘ high marks are no sign 
whatever of a girl’s power of fascination.” 

But Belle was not to be convinced. She was rather dull 
herself, and, in consequence, had that high regard for mental 
culture which I, who belonged to a reading family, did not 
share. 

“Tam sure brother would like a girl like you,” persisted 
she, ‘* because he is so intellectual himself. 
knows about Latin and Greek and trigonometry, and all 
those manish sort of things, but he knows other things be- 
sides. He is ever so much better in French than I am” 
(** Mirabile dictu !” thought I, ironically, Ollendorf not being 
Belle’s forte) ‘and he understands botany, and can play on 
the guitar almost as well as——” 


“There, that will do,” interrupted IL ‘My heart is 


already taken captive, and there is no use in saying another | 


word. You have twice mentioned his French. 
so very thorough in it ?” 

“Yes; he used to correspond with my governess in 
French, and she said he wrote it like a Parisian.” 

‘** Your governess !” exclaimed I. 
is she ?” 

“Mrs. Vernon? She is the best old soul alive. Papa 
won't consent to her leaving us, although she doesn’t teach 
us now, because she is superannuated.” 

“«Superannuated, is she ?” said I, quite relieved. 
those were not love-letters that passed between her and your 
brother ?” 

** No, of course not; though I believe brother cowd write a 
love-letter in French just as well as he could in English.” 

**T doubt it,” said I, gravely. 

“Ah, but indeed he could, though. 
me, I will prove it to you.” 

‘Bon! Isn't that the tea-bell ?” 

* Yes, and I am glad of it, for we are going to have ginger- 
cakes for tea. 
room a while ago to fill my lamp.” 

And being young and hungry, Belle and I quickly reduced 


Is he really 


‘** What sort of a person 


If you don’t believe 


our hair to order, and hastened downstairs to secure our | 


share of the anticipated dainty. 

One day, about a week after this, Belle, with much mys- 
tery, placed in my hand a little long envelope, addressed to 
myself in decidedly masculine chirography. 

‘Who is it from?” asked I, more eagerly than gram- 
matically. 

‘‘ Look inside and see,” replied Belle, as she passed on, 
ond left me standing in the monitress's hall. 


I thought I heard Miss Hull coming, and, although I | 


He not only | 


‘* Then 


Mrs. Smith told me so when I went into her | 
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knew nothing about the letter, instinct made me put it in mv 
| pocket. By the time that lady had passed, and was safe 01! 
| of sight and hearing, a school-bell sounded me to recitation ; 

and it was not until the breathing-spell just before dinn:» 
that I had time for my letter. Then I sought a desert! 
practice-room, and, seating myself on the music-stool, dre: 
forth the letter from my pocket, and tore open the envelope. 

As I had half expected, the epistle was written in French 
and signed ‘*Stuart Bythewood.” It was not a love-letter, 
though, or I shouldn’t have read it throngh. I was pretty 
good in French myself, and my commentary on finishing th: 
production was, that it was parfait as regarded grammar and 
spelling. As regarded composition, it was rather stiff; but 
that was to be expected in an American’s French. 

On the whole, I considered that Mr. Stuart Bythewood had 
done credit to himself, and now the question came, Should I 
answer? There was nothing in the letter that particularly 
required a reply, but, then a French correspondence would 
be so improving—ever so much better than writing stiff 
compositions—and, besides, if I did not reply, that letter 
would probably be Omega as well as Alpha, and it was de- 
cidedly pleasent to be written to by as good-looking a man as 
Belle Bythewood’s brother, even though one never expected 
to see him. 

I was a great believer in Platonics at that tender age, and, 
having been brought up in a house full of brothers, was 
much more accustomed to masculinity than to the softer sex. 
In truth, like Henry Pelham, I was rather inclined to think 
the latter a bore. 

As I have already said, there was not one word of love in 
Stuart Bythewood’s letter. Of course he made mention of 

congeniality and kindred spirits, and all that sort of thing 
/and he paid me ever so many compliments; but as he 
‘never said he loved,” I concluded, at length, that there 
would be no impropriety in my sending him a sisferly letter 
—that is, a letter such as girls call sisterly, although they 
never write them to their own brethren. 

The dinner-bell aroused me fiom my meditations ; and 
when I went to my room to smooth my hair before descend- 
ing to the dining-hall, I looked into the glass with more 
interest than usual; and although my regard for Belle 
Bythewood's brother was going to be strictly Platonic, and 
although I never expected to see him with mortal eyes, still 
I was glad to sce that my auburn hair was looking quite 
_ brown through the instrumentality of bears’ oil, and that the 
| freckles whi-h the country sun had brought out on my fair 
face were fast disappearing in the city’s shade. 

Altogetner, I fancied that I was not an ill-looking girl, 
and I wondered if Belle Bythewood's brother would agree 
| with me. 

I answered that letter, and many a successor to it. Of 
course Belle directed my letters ; and her regular correspon- 
dence with her brother was remarked on, and commended 
by Miss Hull, who admired family affection. Writing in 
French soon grew monotonous and tiresome, so we substi- 
tuted English, and then we went on swimmingly. It is 
strange how much we found to write about, considering we 
had never seen each other; but every time we exchanged 
letters we managed to fill up four pages of good-sized note- 
} paper. 

The correspondence was kept a profound secret, that is, 
from my cronies. I rather doubt if such were the case at 
the university where my correspondent’s young ideas were 
| then being taught to shoot. We were not sentimental, tlat 

is, not very. I had always been so much ridiculed at home 
whenever I had shown any such tendencies, that I had be- 
| come rather inclined to run into the other extreme. How- 
ever, other people's brothers are, as a general thing, much 
more appreciative than one’s own, and Mr. Bythewood 
treated with so much respect any idea of mine that ‘‘ verged 


on the poetical,” that I gradually began to let the unpracti- 
cal side of my character display itself in my epistolary inter- 
course with him. 

I am inclined to think that that unadmiring sister of his 
had left him under the delusion that I was homely. I know 
that Belle used to say that the brunette was the only style 
of beauty that she liked, and I know that Belle’s brother 
was, in his letters, continually expressing the Solomonic sen- 
timent that furor is deceitful and beanty is rain, etc., ete., 
until I became so weary of it, that if I could have had a 
photograph taken that would do me justice, I should have 
sent it to him in order to correct his erroneous impression. 
I never did set up for a beauty, but I was not nearly ugly 
enough to have Solomon quoted for my consolation. 

Time flies at school, and almost before we were well 
launched into our studies the June examination came. I 
was looking forward to a long, lonely Summer among the 
classic halls of Miss Hull’s seminary, for, my home being 
far away in the wilds of Arkansas, my people thought it 
hardly worth while,and certainly not worth the expense, 
for me to return there for the Summer, especially as yellow 
fever was rampant in Memphis, through which place I should 
have to pass. 

Gladly, then, did IT accept an invitation from the Ham- 
mond girls to spend the vacation with them, at their Sum- 
mer house on the coast. We had roomed together for a 


term, and therefore, as we had not fallen out with one | 


another, were rather more intimate than sisters, although 
Sue was decidedly aggravating at times, so great were the 
depth, length, and breadth of her sincerity and candor. 
Belle Bythewood expected to spend the Summer with an 
aunt, who had a Summer house near the Hammonds; but, 


although she was also a roommate, the thought of having | 
her near us during vacation did not produce any vast amount | 


of rapture ; for Belle, in spite of her good-nature under snub- 


bing, and of the lavish generosity with which she scattered | 


her cakes and candies, was widoubtedly somewhat of a bore. 
Even the fact of her being Stuart’s sister did not render her 
interesting to me; and it was, therefore, with a guilty con- 
science that I returned her double kiss at parting, and tried 


to look pleased when she informed me that she expected to | 


live at the Hammond cottage during the Summer, us it was 
only half a mile from her aunt's residence. 

The Hammonds, who lived in great style on their planta- 
tion during the Winter months, delighted in Areadian 
simplicity during the Summer, occupying a cabin on the 
seashore, wearing their old clothes, and repudiating fashion 
altogether. 

There were ever so many brothers in the family, besides 
various uncles and aunts, and we had a lively company, 
although we were rather ‘ scrouged.” There was no parlor 
in the cottage, so our gathering-place was the front piazza, 


which was shaded from the glare by a luxuriant growth of 


jackbeans. Rocking-chairs and settees were there in abun- 
dance, as were also palmetto fans and new novels. We had 
plenty of euchre, and cribbage, and fishing, and promenades 
a pied and a cheval; so, on the whole, we had what Mollie 
Hammond was reproved by her brother for calling “a nice 
time.” 


: | 
“My contentment would be complete,” said Sue, one after- 


noon, ‘‘if it were not for the thought of one thing.” 

“Well,” said her brother Tom, ‘**don't be mysterious, 
What is that one thing ?” 

“Belle Bythewood coming to stay with Mrs. Rembert,” 
returned Sue. 

“Belle Bythewood! Can that be Stuart Bythewood's 
sister, I wonder? I met him in Beaufort the other day, and 
he told me he was coming down soon, to see his aunt, Mrs. 
Rembert.” 

** Stuart Bythewood coming! Oh, that’s another pair of 
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boots!” exclaimed Sue, while my heart bounded simul- 
taneously. ‘Yes, Tom, Stuart and Belle are brother and 
sister.” 

‘Then she must be pretty to kill,’ said Tom ; ‘for Stuart 
| is one of the finest-looking fellows I ever saw.” 

“Where did you get acquainted with him ?” asked Sue. 
| ‘At the university.” 
| “Oh! Imight have known that. I think I have seen about 
| forty-two thousand letters addressed to him at the university, 
| for Belle was an everlasting writer. Were you intimate with 

him ?” 

“Not very; we roomed in different tenements, Is his 

sister pretty?” 

“Pretty! Isn't she, though—with her snub nose and 
sandy hair. But, I say, Tom, is he really coming down here 
| to spend the rest of the Summer ?” 

“T don’t know. He said there was a girl in these parts 

that he was in love with (oh, how my cheeks burned when 
| Tom said this!); and I suppose if she makes herself agreea- 
ble he will stay till Fall; otherwise, [ suppose he will make 
himself scaree in a few days. Who is going to ride this even- 
ing? I sawa ‘great saddling of horses going on when I 
passed the stable just now.” 

*T am going, and Mollie, and aunt Liza; and—you are 
going, ain’t you, Kate ?” 

‘*No,” replied I; ‘I am going to stay at home and finish 
Rutlege. You girls haven't given me half a chance to read 
it yet.” 

I staid at home that evening, but I didn't finish Rutlege ; 
for Mr. Tom Hammond staid, too, and he kept on talking to 
me, making so many allusi ns to Mr. Bythewoo | that I be- 
came contident he, for one, knew something about that un- 
lucky correspondence. Of course if I had ever expected to 
meet the man I should never have written him a line; bu 


| 


, as he lived in South Carolina and Tin Arkansas, such a meet 
ing appeared highly improbable, to say the least of it; and 
| therefore I had been airing my French and my epistolary; 
powers sans reserve, 

No wonder, then, that I was nervous when, as the Ham- 
| mond girls and I were taking a siesfa the next afternoon in 
our very diminutive dormitory, Belle Bythewood burst in 
upon us, woke us all up with her kisses, and then informed 
us that ‘‘ brother” was out on the piazza. 


| ‘‘He is crazy to see you,” continued she, turning to me, 
| ‘*and wouldn't give me a moment's rest till I brought him 
| over, although I told him that he ought to wait for Mr. 
| Hammond to call on him.” ., 
| **Oho! there’s where the land lies, is it 2?’ exelaimed Sue, 
| rousing up and rubbing her eyes. ‘‘I begin to see into it, 
| now. Kate had a hand in some of those letters that used to 
| swarm out of our room last Winter. How blind we were, 
Mollie, not to see into it sooner! That's right, Kate, crimp 
up (I had begun to grease my objectionable hair), and look 
| your prettiest. One does not catch a beau like Belle’s 
brother every day. Just look at Katie, Mollie how she is 
| admiring herself in the glass.’ 
| If there is anything I do detest, itis ridicule. I therefore 
put down the bottle of bear's oil, and came away from the 
| glass, with my hair very carelessly arranged. 
‘*Loveliness needs not the foreign aid of ornament,” 
' quoted Sue, who was making her own toilet very rapidly, 
but, at the same time, with great care. ‘ What dress are 
you going to wear, Kate ?” 
| ‘« The one I wore this morning,” replied I, sulkily. 
| ‘What! that dingy old wrapper. Don't be silly, child. 
| I didn’t mean any harm by laughing at you just now. Wear 
your white organdie—it tones down your bright hair and 
complexion so nicely.” 


very well knew, I did hate to have my hair called bright, 


‘“‘T'll do no such thing,” replied I, crossly ; for, as Sue 


awe = 


ro 
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(ay 


I therefore arrayed myself in an old calico wrapper, and, | by a crowd of young Hammonds, who, upon our appear- 
without a second look at the glass, followed the other girls | ance, vanished immediately He was the handsomest 
out on the piazza, where Mr. Bythewood sat, surrounded | man I ever saw in my life. I could not help blushing 
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like an idiot when Mollie introduced us, but the other party | for me to forgive her nicely curled hair and pink muslin, 


went through that ceremony with the utmost sang froid. It 


when I compared them with my own unkempt locks and 


was very evident that, whatever might be Mr. Bythewood’s rumpled calico. 


failings, he was not in the least troubled with mauvaisé honte. | 
At first he divided his attentions equally between the Misses | 


Hammond and myself, but soon he began to address himself 
more particularly to Sue, who was looking remarkably well 
in pink muslin, and who was on her good behavior that 
afternoon. I was of opinion that that wouldn't begin to do, 
and then I began to exert myself conversationally, and it 


At this juncture Tom Hammond came up the front steps. 
‘*Tom,” cried Sue, ‘‘ guess who has been to see us, or, 


rather, who has been to see Kate, this afternoon.” 


‘* Who ?” was Tom’s natural rejoinder. 
‘* Mr. Bythewood.” 
‘‘'The mischief he has! What do you think of him, Muss 


Kate ?” 


* . . ” . 
was not long before my efforts seemed to be crowned with ‘“‘T don’t think about him,” replied I, ecrossly and nenda- 


success. Mr. 
Sythewood 
changed his 
seat in order to 
be nearer to me, 
and then we 
talked senti- 
mentally, and 
belles lettres, and 
‘‘Shakespeare 
and the musical 
glasses,” and, in 
short, all sorts 
of nice things. 

Sue very soon 
grew tired lis- 
tening, and re- 
tired. Mollie 
and Belle kept 
up a languid 
conversation at 
the other end of 
the piazza; and 
my hero and I 
were left to 
entertain one 
another, which 
we did until the 
sun set behind 
the tall pines, 
and Belle in- 
formed her 
brother that it 
was time to go 
home. 

Sue came out 
on the piazza 
to say good-by. 
She had been 
twining flowers 
among her dark 
curls, and they 
were very be- 
coming to her. 
I did not like 
Mr. Bythe- 
wood’s look of admiration at her baby-face, but I could 
hardly blame him for it, as I rather admired Sue myself, in 
spite of the many quarrels we had had. 

‘Well, Kate, what do you think of him ?” asked she, be- 
fore the Bythewoods were well out of sight. 

‘*T think him very handsome,” replied I. 

‘** As handsome as Tom ?” 

Yes,” said I, imitating her usual candor, ‘ ever so much 
handsomer.” 

‘Love at first sight. How romantic! That is, unless 
you have been seeing his image in his letters during the last 
several months, What did he write about, Kate ?” 

“That is my affair,” returned I, peevishly. It was hard 
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A NEW SYSTEM OF SLAUGUTERING BEEVES.—SEE PAGE 150. 


ciously. “I 
don't see why J 
should be any 
more interested 
in him than Sue 
and Mollie.” 

‘“‘Neither do 
I,” observed 
Sue, coolly. 
“Come, Kate, 
let's take a walk 
down the beach. 
We can go as 
far as the wreck, 
as there is going 
to be a good- 
sized moon to- 
night. Do you 
want to go, 
Mollie ?” 

**No,” replied 
Mollie, languid- 
ly extending a 
little slippered 
foot ; ‘‘it is too 
much trouble to 
change my 
shoes.” 

“Then I will 
stay with Mol 
lie,” said I, 
promptly, 
“The tide will 
be up to-night, 
and the walking 
will be horrid.” 

I did not 
mind the tide 
particularly, but 
I did not care 
for any more of 
Sue's society 
just then. 

“Tom, you 
must come with 
me,” said Sue. 

‘‘Nary a time,” replied that gentleman. ‘‘I am com- 
pletely stove up already. Get aunt 'Liza to go with you. 
Yonder goes the old lady now, rambling off by herself. Run 
after her.” 

Sue obeyed, and Mollie, Tom and I spent the evening on 
the front steps of the piazza, Tom and I carrying on a lazy 
flirtation, while Mollie, no doubt, thought of a certain dark- 
eyed youth in Charleston, whose sister was her particular 
friend, and at whose father’s house she used to spend her 
holidays while at Miss Hull’s. 

About nine o’clock Sue and her aunt returned from their 
stroll, and who should accompany them but Mr. Bythewood ! 
That gentleman remained on the steps, chatting with Tom ; 
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and then, refusing an invitation to stay all 
his adicur, and walked away. 

*“Where did you pick him up, Sue?” asked Tom, when 
he was gone. 

** At the wreck,” replied Suc. 
bowsprit, gazing at the 


night, he bowed 


** He was perched on the 
moon, when aunt "Liza and I came 


upon him; and he evidently took us for a pair of bogies at | 
first ! but I told him not to be frightened, as it was only us, | 


aul then he seemed to recover himself a little.” 

* You were very late in getting home !” observed Mollie. 

** Oh, we staid down at the wreck ever so long, looking 
ont on the ocean, and up at the stars, and talking about 
moonlight, music, love and flowers. He is a very nice sort 
of a person, if he is Belle Bythewood's brother.” 

The next morning I concluded that 7 would go down and 
look at the wreck ; but I wished to do so alone, and there- 
fore I managed to steal away from the house when Sue and 
Mollie were not looking. Idid not wear my calico wrapper 
this morning, but arrayed myself in a very becoming morn- 
ing-dress of blue lawn. My hair, too, was arranged with 
great care, and as the day was cloudy, I carried my hat in 
my hand, in order that my shining locks might not be 
rumpled. 
the wreck, so I had to be prepared for emergencies. 


Mrs. Rembert's cottage was not a great way from 


I had proceeded about half-way, and was resting myself 
under a group of pines, when I saw two horsemen approach- 
ing; whereupon, not recognizing them in the distance, an 
instinct of timidity made me retreat into the thicket, where 
When they came up, I 
recognized the voices of Tom Hammond and my old-new 
acquaintance, Stuart Bythewood. 

‘** Halloo, Tom! what is that animal doing!” asked the 
latter, as they came up close to my retreat. 

[ trembled. Perhaps the horsemen had caught a partial 
view of me among the trees, and, taking me for an animal of 
an unknown species, was about to shoot. But Tom’s answer 
relieved me. 

**Ts it that turtle you are talking about ? 
nest.” 


they could not sce me in passing. 


It’s digging a 


“Digging a nest, is it? Not being acquainted with the 
habits of the carmint, I thought it was digging a well. Let's 
stay here a while and watch it. You have nothing particu- 
lar to do, I suppose ?” 


‘** Nothing, except to go home and do the agreeable to | 


Miss Clinton. By-the-way, Stuart, what do you think of 
that young lady ?” 

* Of what young lady ?” asked the other. 

‘** Miss Kate Clinton.” 

**T think she ain't so uncommonly pretty as you led me 
to suppose.” / 

“Why, man, you haven't any taste. She is one of the 
best-looking young women I ever had anything to do with.” 

“T can’t say that I agree with you. However, Venus de 
Medici herself wouldn't look pretty dressed a la Miss Clin- 
ton. When I went to call on her yesterday afternoon (my 
sister wouldn't let me have any rest until I did go), she was 
wearing one of Mrs. Noah's old dresses, and looked as if she 
had, on hearing of my arrival, run into the store-room, 


dipped her hands in the lard keg, rubbed them down on the } 
front part of her hair, leaving the back part blazing in its | 
native redness, aud, then walked out to see me without | 


further preparation.” 

** Well, that was complimentary, wasn't it? It looked as 
if she was in a hurry to make your acquaintance.” 

“That might be; but when a girl fixes herself up to see 
lard and all. Come 
on, Tom; that turtle seems disposed to rest from its labors, 
and it’s getting deuced hot here.” 

And hot it was, judging 
burning. After giving thi 


me, I wish her to go the whole swine 


from the way my cheeks were 
» horsemen time to get out of 


illustration. 
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, sight, I came out of my hiding-place, and retraced my steps. 
toward the Hammond cottage, a sadder but « wiser woman. 
The next evening I was surprised to receive a letter from 
one of my brothers, bidding me meet him in Charleston on 
that day week, as he should then be in that place, on his 
way home from New York. He was going to take me home 
with him, as it had been decided by those in authority that 
my last school-term should be spent in New Orleans, instead 
, of Charleston. I had not much time to lose, and a few days 
afterward I was steaming over the Atlantic, under the care 
of a Hammond cousin whose convenience it suited to visit 
| Charleston at this time. 
The Hammond girls and I made many promises to write, 
| and, after a fashion, we have kept those promises—that is, 
Mollie and I exchange letters about once a year. Her last 


letter informed me that Sue, after a long, intermittent en- 
gagement was finally married to Mr. Stuart Bythewood. I, 
myself, have been married for more than a year, to one who, 
though a native-born Arkansawyer, is neither a ruffian nor a 
| rowdy. 


My husband is kind to me, and I suppose I am 
| about as happy as most people; but when I read Mollie's 
| last letter, some lines from an old poem came into my head : 


“God pity them both, and pity us all 
Who vainly the dreams of youth recall; 
For of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these, It might hare been.’ 


CHARLES ALBERT BRIDGE IN SAVOY. 


Savoy can vie with Switzerland in wild and picturesque 
scenery. The Maurienne ridge, the Costian, Graian and 
Pennine Alps, skirt or traverse it. It can thus claim some 
of the loftiest peaks and the most magnificent glacier, of the 
whole Alpine system. It can boast its charming lakes not 
only such as mirror the sky above, but subterranean lakes 
like those in the cave of Bauge. The valleys are sometimes 
| wild and grand ; but there are others like that of Chamouni, 

which present a succession of cultivated fields, or orchards 
| and gardens; and the steepest declivities of the mountains 
| are terraced and made productive. Among the romantic 
| scenes in the more rugged part, few exceed in grandeur the 
' deep and narrow chasm spanned by the light Charles Albert 
| Bridge. 


| 


| Between Chambery and Geneva, beyond the villages of 
Metz, Caval, and Alouzier, is an immense cleft in the rock, 
| such as we have learned to call a caion. At the bottom 
| murmurs, or roars, according to the season, a torrent six 
| hundred fect below the surface of the rocky wall. This is 
| the defile of Usses, and over this abyss modern engincering 
has thrown a wire bridge known as the Charles Albert, or 
La Caille Bridge, of which we present a most charming 
This bold work was inaugurated June 10, 
1839. It is nearly six hundred feet long by eighteen wide. 
There are two paths for foot-passengers. Travelers generally 
stop to experience the effect of throwing a stone from the 
bridge into the torrent. The sound, reverberating from side 
| to side, reaches the ear like a peal of thunder or the roar of 
‘cannon. The bridge perched at this giddy height is light 
| and graceful, though fully strong enough to insure safety. 


~ ~ = 


A LATE FRENCH SYSTEM OF SLAUGHTERING BEEVES. 
Tue forming of societies for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals marks a tide in public feeling averse to the inflic- 
| tion of needless pain on the lower animals. Some have to 
spend their lives in our service, and these deserve a con- 
stantly kind treatment in return for the labor they perform ; 
even when untoward and fierce, it has been proved that 
mildness effects more than violence or compulsion, A 
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Rarey tames by gentleness a horse that no violence could , desolation, none the less real for their not appearing in the 
subdue. general prospect. All was not mirth and hope within that 

Where animals must serve as our food, humanity and a | festive scene. : 
regird for the general health require them to be taken to There was one among the guests who stood moodily apart | 
the shambles, so as not to overheat them and inflame the | —a young man of some five-and-twenty years, more aristo- 4 
blood ; and to dispatch them in such a way as to cause in- | cratic in his bearing and the taste of his attire than most of 
stant death and prevent long lingering torture, which must | those then present. This was Hendrick van Oorsveldt, a 
exercise an injurious effect on the flesh as food. gallant and stanch adherent of the House of Orange; 

A method of slaughtering food-animals has been devised in | whereas his host of this evening was a believer even now ' 
France, at the new abattoirs of La Villette, which must chal- | (the year was 1590) in the vain and incompetent Earl of 
lenge the attention of every friend of dumb beasts. A mask | Leicester and his half-hearted counselors afd captains. 
is placed over the head, covering the eyes. In the forehead | Hendrick had seriously impaired his patrimony in his devo- 
ts placed a metallic plate fitted with a sharp spike. The | tion to the cause which he deemed to be that of his country 
killing is done by the butcher striking this spike with a | and his God. This helped with the circumstance of their 
heavy hammer, thus piercing the brain and causing instant | difference in politics to keep him low in the favor of the ! 
death. prudent burgomaster. But the plebeian magnate’s favor, i 
= strange as it may sound, was no matter of cifference to this 
young noble. For the plebeian had a daughter, fair and 
graceful—wise also, but so gay and uniformly pleasant, both 
of speech and eye, that even brainless boobies approached 
her without fear ; while many who piqued themselves on the ) 
abundance of their brains failed to discern, through the 
scintillation of her playful wit, the depth of unobtrusive ex- 
cellence which it at once adorned and yailed. Hendrick and { 
she loved each other truly ; and the burgomaster knew it. 
But, cautious every way, he had hitherto refrained from 
speech and action in the matter. 

This evening, however, Oorsveldt was aware of a change 
of tactics. Whithersoever Bertha Grootschedel might 
turn, a bevy of female cousins, aided by their attend- 
ant danglers, hemmed her assiduously round. As often as 
he approached, these ladies took turns in oceupying his at- 
tentions, with a skill and pertinacity which his politeness 
could not easily resist ; while of the gentlemen, one or other 
was on the watch to engage that of Bertha, in the brief in- 
tervals when she was relieved from the assiduities, not ap- | 
parently over-welcome to her, of a slender but shapely young f 
gallant, who evinced by his demeanor his own sense of the 
honor he conferred upon the guests at large by mixing in 
their citizen festivities. : 

This was the young Count Ulrich yon Aldenhuysen, for- i 
merly a pet and junior aide-de-camp of Leicester's. By one 
familiar with the court of France, he would have been set 

~ | down, from the effeminate extravagance of his dress, his ; 
BERTHA’S CASKET. scented curls, his affected accent, as one of the number of f 
the notorious minions of that miserable king in whom, on ' 
his as assination about 2 year before, the splendid line of ' 
0-27. T was nearly midnight. But there was neither | Valois had so ingloriously ended. 
darkness nor silence in ihe house of Myu- | The burgom:ster had made this connt’s acquaintance only 
heer Grootschedel, the burgomaster of | two days before ; and, for reasons of his own, had introduced 
Nimeguen. Servants in divers liveries | him to his daughter, bidding him at the same time to the 
hurried hither and thither, in hall, stair- | present ente.tainment. 
case, and corridors, all of which were bright | Count Ulrich, though a stranger to Nimeguen, had also 


THE RUINED ABBEY. 
3y ARTHUR MATTHISON, 


In the old, old days when the mitred priest 
Held sway o’er that stately pile, 

When the massive walls unbroken stood, 
And worshipers thronged the aisle; 

When the grand old window's glorious glass 
Its beauteous colors threw 

O'er the altar’s pomp, o’er the priestly garb, 
And gave them splendors new, 

Then the lofty nave to its carven roof 
Re-echoed the holy hymn, 

And cen-ers swung their incense clouds 
In that light so soft and dim. 


Now roof has crumbled, now columns cleft, 
And the wondrous window's a ruin gray ; 
O’er the dead old abbey the ivy twines, 
The dim past merged in the bright to-day! 
No more shall priest pace those grass-grown aisles, 
No more shall the pious song resound ; 
Its departed glories no more return; 
Its altar, no more, is holy ground! 
For fhe light, gay laugh, and the joyous song 
Replace the hymn and the sacred airs; 
And the merry-makers blithely dance 
On that soil once holy with monkish prayers! 


a 


SHAPTER I. 


with lights, and gay with flowers and foli- | his reasons for accepting the invitation ; and now, much as 
age. The sound of music pervaded the | he might look down on the assemblage of money-making 
entire mansion, whose massive timbers | citizens among whom he found himself, he had seemingly 
vibrated to the measured tread of scores | made up his mind that the attractive daughter of one 
and scores of dancers. The scene dis- | whose money was already made was not unworthy of his 
played to the curious interlopers of inferior | serious attention. 

rank, who were peering inward from the Hendrick, whose mind had been crossed more than ence 
outer doorway of the splendid first-floor | by a suspicion that Bertha herself was a party, willing or 
suite, was one combining every charm of the fairest spectacle | unwilling, to the game so successfully carried on before her 
of nature—all imaginable variety of tenderer tint or richer | eyes—had desisted from his attempts to reach and to ad- 
‘oloring, of comely form and of gracefully undulating | dress her, and stood, as has been said, apart, in no comfort- 
inovement, under light too well diffused to admit of som- | able or benevolent frame of mind or feeling. 


bre sha lows—the whole instinct with life in that culmina- | Still, to the surreptitious lookers-on, all seemed alike joy- 
tion of beauty, which owes its short-lived reign to joy | bright, and enviably gay. 

quickened by fluttering hope, and the soft lightning darted | But a change cime over the smiling aspect of the scene. 
between pleasure-sparkling eyes, and setting cheeks aglow. From the farthest chamber of the suite was heard sud- 


But amid every landscape there are spots of plight and ' denly a female shriek, followed instantaneously by many 
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others in every variety of voice and iutonation. 
ments of the dance were arrested, there was a rush of the 
guests toward the inner room, and the music died away in a 
few agitated chords. 

Then, after a moment's silence, the voice of the burgo- 
master was heard—but barely heard—for its tones were 


straightway overborne, absorbed, and silenced by those of | 
another voice, deep as the first utterance of the thunder- | 


cloud. 

Mute attention was evide:tly given to the new speaker's 
words, and ere these could have been very many, the whole 
listening crowd of revelers were seen to direct suddenly be- 
hind them a look of comfortless dismay toward that outer 
doorway, from whence the seryapts and their favored friends 
were watching 
their proceedings. 

These hereupon 
looked also in- 
voluntarily round, 
and discovered 
themselves to be 
hemmed in by a 
file of shaggy 
steel-capped 
troopers, who, 
fully armed with 
sword and arque- 
bus, had silently 
taken post behind 
them in the corri- 
dor. At the same 
moment the first 
articulate sound 
reached them 
from the mass of 
panic-stricken 
revelers within, 
by whom was 
repeated the 
name of “‘ Martin 
Schenk !” in every 
accent of amaze- 
ment, consterna- 
tion, and despair. 

** Yes,” said one 
of the troopers to 
a gazing 
man, whom he 
clapped at the 
same time cheer- 
fully upon the 
shoulder, “old 
Donnerblitz is in 
there, by the high 
dais, with some 
choice additions 
to the company. He is not going to interrupt the mirth, 
but share it. We, too, expect our portion of what good 
cheer is going.” 

Martin Schenk was one of the most formidable coadju- 
tors of the Prince of Parma—the relentless governor, con- 
summate general, and accomplished liar—who was drawing 
his toils around that portion of the revolted Netherlands 
which had baffled the craft and withstood the military power 
of Parma’s uncle, the pale bigot of the Escurial, and so 
achieved its deliverance from the Spanish rule. 

Martin, a captain of free companions, had long kept the 
bishoprics of Cologne and Cleves in check by perpetual 
surprise of towns, and levying of blackmail, under the 
pleasant appellation of Brandschilzung, or price of ex- 


towns- 
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emption from being burnt out of house and home. He had 
recently extended his operations further to the west ; but no 
one in Ninieguen, except perhaps the thoughtful and already 
experienced Van Oorsveldt, had ever dreamed of his paying 
their good town a predatory visit. 

He had entered the mansion by a back way, and, mount- 
ing by a private staircase, had passed from thence to the 
inner reception-room, to which it adjoined ; and all this so 
quietly, though accompanied by half a dozen of his officers, 
that already he himself stood near the middle of the cham- 
ber, and the officers within its private doorway, ere this ad- 
dition to the company had beeen remarked by any one save 
the disengaged and observant Oorsveldt. When, however, 
a lady (turning, oppressed by heat, from the group that sur- 

rounded Bertha) 
caught sight of 
the six grizzly 
troopers, and dis- 
covered _ their 
stern and weather- 
beaten captain by 
her elbow, all 
being drenched 
and dripping from 
the waistbelt that 
bore their pistols 
and confined their 
buff-coats down- 
ward, she gave 
utterance to her 
surprise and ter- 
ror in the cry 
which startled all 
within hearing 
from their  fes- 
tivity. 

“This house,” 
said Martin, 
coolly disregard- 
ing Grootsched 
el’s loud demand 
to be informed 
who they were 
who intruded, un- 
bidden, on a scene 
of private festiv- 
ity, and on what 
pretext they did 
so—‘‘ this house, 
with the entire 
block in which it 
stands, two houses 
on the right, three 
on the left, and 
six behind, is in- 
closed by a double 
line of gentlemen like those you see. I will interrupt your 
mirth only so long as while you, Herr Burgomaster, coun- 
tersign these modest requisitions,” pulling herewith some 
papers from his pouch. 

“The first set are for meat and drink to be furnished to 
my companions—nay, sir, you need not stir,” he added, as a 
gentleman moved from near him toward the principal en- 
trance to the room ; ‘look that way, and you will see that 
there is no passage from this suite ’”’—and then it was that 
all within sight of the doorway leading to the corridor, 
looked in that direction, as above described. 

‘‘The second set, my worthy host, are for one hundred 
thousand guilders, to be paid down, here where I stand, 
within three hours’ time. Ah! ‘impossible,’ you were about 
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to say,” as he saw the burgomaster opening his lips to speak. 
“If it is, that matters little. My boys are very reasonable, 
and never kick against impossibilities. When coin is scarce, 
they will compound cheerfully for gold, or even gems and 
jewels of sufficient price. Where requisitions fail, they can 


content themselves with a sack instead, but always with fire to | 


follow,” added he, in words which left no doubt in the minds 
of those who heard as to who it was with whom they had to 
do; and then the outer room resounded, as already said, 
with the dreaded captain's name. 

“Nay,” said he, with a grim smile, when the first shock of 
surprise and terror had subsided, ‘ if it really appears to you 
that a properly apportioned requisition might perhaps be at- 
tended with success, you have only, Mynheer Burgomaster, 
to fill in, with the assistance and advice of these worthy 
townsmen whom I have the pleasure of now meeting under 
your hospitable roof, this schedule, viz.: in this column, with 
ten to twenty good and substantial names, and in this with 


may, in your estimation, be equitably made answerable. 
Then attach your signature. 
Voorst, will, under the guidance of some gentleman familiar 
with the town, present the document to such of the assessed 


waiting below will accompany to their homes, or other re- 
positories of their cash, such of your kind contributors who 
ure, 
sume the festivities of the evening ; and when supper shall 
be served, I hope, with my friends, to do it as ample justice 
as its excellence will unquestionably merit.” 

While the free captain spoke thus, Hendrick, who amid the 


captain, but not through the crowd outside; you must ac- 
company me down the other stairs, and pass me inward by 
the private door.” 

With these words he put a gold piece 
hand. 

‘Lead on,” said the fellow, with a surly smile of satis- 
faction. 


in the trooper's 


They gained the private door; the gentleman was ad- 
mitted, and his formidable attendant, ere he turned away, 
saw him deposit the casket on a table by which stood the 
fair mistress of the house, an act which the grim Martin 
honored with an approving nod. 

The trooper had not long resumed his appointed post, 
when the servants and strangers, getting weary of their con- 
finement in the narrow space around the doorway, began to 
struggle for greater liberty of locomotion, nor were the 


| efforts of all the guards on that station more than was re- 
| quired to control them without the use of deadly weapons. 
the proportions of the proposed contribution for which each | 


My lieutenant here, trusty Jan | 


Ere these insubordinates had been fully reduced to submis- 
sion, the cavalier, already mentioned, appeared u third time, 
with his bunch of keys, as before. 

**You seem to have your hands full,” said he to his for 


mer attendant ; ‘but you can trust me now. And, after all,” 
ee : 
as are not here present; and some of my officers now in 


These preliminary matters once arranged, we will re- | 


he added, ‘‘I presume that it would be difficult, in any case, 
to run away.” 

** Pass,” suid the man, with a rigid smile. 

The gentleman disappeared, ascending as before, but this 


| time alone, the upward flight of stairs. Nearly three hours 


| in the interval did not disturb the trooper. 


. . . . | 
confusion occasioned by his first appearance, had easily made 


his way at last to Bertha’'s side, exchanged a few words with 


She breathed after this conference more freely. 


Cuarter IL. 
Jy OT long thereafter a cavalier issued 


from among the group of guests near- 
est to the outer doorway, and step- 


elapsed before he again descended. But his non-appearance 
Every known 
outlet of the house was guarded, and the soldier took for 
granted that the gentleman would, as before, re-enter the 


| dancing-rooms by the back entrance. 
her, which must have had a quieting effect upon her nerves. 


This, however, was by no means the purpose of the latter. 
No sooner had he reached the room whence he had fetched 
the casket, than, seizing a light which burned there, and 
taking up an iron firehook from the stove, he made his way 
swiftly to the second range of the attics, which rose tier on 
tier within the high-pitched roof of the mansion. There, in 


| a spacious laundry or drying-room, he possessed himself of 


ping, with a business-like air, up to 


one of the troopers there on guard, 
said to him: 
‘** Follow me, to find pen and ink.” 
**Martin Schenk never is without 
them,” answered the man, without 


a coil of rope, strong enough, when doubled, to sustain his 
weight, and also of a handful of dry linen. Opening a win- 
dow in the gable-wall, and carefully guarding his light from 
the rush of air which was thus admitted, he ignited the 


| linen, and thrusting it through the opening, obtained, as the 
| night-wind fanned it to a flaring flame, a momentary view of 


moving a muscle that was not con- | 
cerned in the utterance of tuis brief | 


reply. : 

““Well and accurately stated,” said 
the gentleman; ‘‘it is only ink we 
want; the water has spoiled his, so 
this way, if you please.” 


the relative arrangements, in these airy regions, of this and 
the contiguous house. 
He could perceive that the latter, in common with nearly 


| all others in the town, but unlike the burgomaster’s new and 
| more pretentious dwelling, turned its gables to the street ; 


and that, consequently, the slope of its tiled roof formed 


_ with the perpendicular wall, from one of whose apertures he 


And the | 


trooper, suffering him to pass, followed without further | 


parley. They soon returned, the gentleman bearing a silver 
standish. He re-entered the rooms, and disappeared among 
the still silent and closely crowded company. 

After a brief interval the same gentleman again approached 
the trooper. 


“The first installment is wanted,” said he; *‘ you and I | be well employed in reconnoitering the enemy. 


must fetch it ;” and he showed a bunch of keys. 

The trooper accompanied him to an upper floor. There, 
entering an apartment which had the appearance of a luxu- 
riously-furnished dressing*oom, having evidently a lady for 
its rightful occupant, he opened a cabinet, and counting the 
drawers inside till he came to one of which he was in search, 
unlocked this and took from it an elegant, but strongly- 
constructed casket 


viewed it, a valley (as the builders term it), and that the bot- 
tom of this hoHow was occupied by a leaden gutter. This 
seemed to lie about twelve feet below his present position. 
Attaching, therefore, his doubled cord to a collar-beam over- 
head, he cast the other end through the window, clambered 


| out and slid safely down upon the gutter. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“This,” he suid, ‘‘I must convey to the presence of your ' 


Great as was his haste, he thought a few moments might 
So, pro- 
ceeding toward the front, he peered cautiously over into the 
dark gulf of the street below. 

It was a moonless October night. A link gleamed here 
and there, flickering and twinkling, as the wind swept by, 
amid a narrow circle of uncertain light. But, observing such 
figures as came within these spots of scanty illumination, he 
could see that all traffic up and down the street was pre- 
vented, by the simple process of arresting and detaining 
every person who approached the cordon of armed men 
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described by Schenk in his lucid explanatory speech. tackling, adjusted as a bridge terminating on the other roof, 
So profound was the silence enforced, that the inmates of | close beneath the window, which seemed to be unglazed and 


the mansions overlooking this investing force seemed as yet 
quite unconscious of its presence. He satisfied himself that 
the line of guards did actually continue its course down a 
narrow cross lane two houses off, and doubted no longer that 
all communication with the town forces and authorities, 
through ordinary channels, was effectually cut off. This con- 
firmed him in his present purpose. By the aid of the iron | 
hook he had secured, he raised some tiles, tore up the spars | 
on which they rested, and’ effected an opening in the lath | 
and plaster beneath, sufficient to admit him into the interior 
of whatever chamber it protected. He dropped boldly, at all 
hazards, in, lighted on what felt beneath his feet like a heap 
of clothes or other drapery, and, stumbling on the yielding 
and uneven surface, fell forward across a bed, and upon its 
occupant. 

A rough voice, as of one startled out of sleep, demanded, 
with an oith, who was there. 

‘* Heer van Oorsveldt,” answered the gentleman. ‘ Up, | 
knave, and bring me to your master.” 

**He’s ill, and can’t be seen,” answered the other, in a 
sulky voice. 

‘* He must!” said Oorsveldt. ‘‘ Do not give me the trouble 
of dragging you out of bed. Up, and do my bidding !” 

The man obeyed, though grumbling, as he shivered down 
the stairs, bitter imprecations on young cavaliers, who pur- 
sued their revels till they did not know on which end sober | 
people’s houses stood, and mistook, in their cups, attic- 
windows for street-doors. 

They found the master of the house still up, too ill to join 
the p rty next door, but unable to hope for sleep, owing to | 
the sounds of music, which had, till within the last quarter | 
of an hour, reached him through the brick nogged walls, | 
and of which he every moment anticipated the recommence- | 
ment. 

‘* All I want,” said Hendrick, after he had briefly explained 
to him the critical position of affairs, is a rope and a lan- 
tern. Be liberal of your drink, when called on, and do not 
yet despair.” . | 

He got what he required, and in due time, working his way | 
rapidly from attic to attic, descended into the third house, | 
being that whose side-walls flanked the narrow lane aiready 
mentioned. 

In the upper portion of this tenement dwelt, as he knew, 
a worthy tradesman, the tailor whom he usually employed, 
Heer Zumpt by name. Finding him abed, he soon aroused 
him out of all tendency to slumber by the intelligence he 
communicated ; and received from him, on the instant, 
promise of unlimited assistance. A ladder was the first 
requisite, and hands enough to manage it, with noiseless | 
case, the second. 

““There are repairs,” said Zumpt, going on upon the 
house behind ; there must be ladders in the yard, and this is 
i. populous tenement. I'll find you hands.” 

Soon a ladder of moderate length was hoisted in by a 
back window of the attic, and an opening made through the 
roof on the side toward the lane, the tiles being carefully 
drawn inward. 

Hendrick was raised with his lantern half-way through it, 
to investigate the conditions of his projected enterprise. He 
saw that, owing to the narrowness of the lane, with which 
he was familiar (and whose houses, moreover, projected story | 
over story, decreased in mutual distance as they ascended), 
the roof the house over the way was not more than nine feet 
distant from him where he stood. 

There was a sort of storm window in it, nearly on a level | 
with his present position, and directly opposite. He re- 
descended ; the ladder was cautiously thrust through, and 
with much care, and the use of some hastily-improvised 


| 
| 


closed only by a shutter. 

Bidding those within hold firm, Oorsveldt crept out upon 
the ladder. He was already over the lane, a mark only too 
clearly defined against the now starry sky for the bullet of 
any trooper who should happen at that juncture to look up, 
when he heard a loose tile, disengaged by some movement of 
his friends behind, slide downward. 

There, thought he, goes a n.essuge te seal my fate, and that 
of Nimeguen. It was impossible to turn. He waited a 
second or two to hear the crash below—the alarm—and to 
receive the deadly volley. But all was still. It had pleased 
Providence, in its all-foresecing wisdom, to endow the good 
Heer Zumpt with an indemitable taste for gardening, a pen- 
chant which, in his lofty premises, he could not otherwise in- 
dulge than by the use of window-boxes filled with mud. In 
one of these the tile, that might have been so fatal, lay 
quietly arrested. 

Who knows with what weighty issues the most trivial acts 
are pregnant? Little thought the hcnest tailor, when he 
hung that capacious box of his over the heads of his fellow- 
citizens, in what a mighty drama he was acting an essential 
part !—the great drama of Dutch independence, and in it, 
that of Exglish liberty, in which has further stood involved 
that of every country now free or destined yet to be so, 


' throughout the habitable world. 


After that pause of awful expectation, Oorsveldt, with a 
beating heart and sc me faintness of the limbs, moved slowly 
on, and gained the stcrm windew that rose from the steep 


| slope of the opposite roof. The eaves concealed him from 


all eyes below ; but, alas! he found the shutter to be fastened 
so securely on the inner side as to resist every effort he could 
make to open it. Chagrined, but not disheartened, he slowly 
worked his painful way backward along the ladder. 

** Who,” said he, * can find a carpenter with his centre-bit 


| and keyhole saw ?” 


None responded, save the good Hecr Zumpt. 

“If my Jan were only here!" said he. ‘‘ He is a school- 
master and sexton now, but he can handle all sorts of tools; 
for Wilhelm Horst and he-— 5 

‘But Jan isn’t here, so where's the use ?” interrupted a 
more practical, but, for the time, equally resourceless coun- 
selor. 

** Father,” at last said a little girl, from the crowd which 
now filled the attic, ‘I saw Wilhelm Horst come up before I 
went to bed; Iam sure it was he, though it was not quite 
like him neither.” ’ 

‘* Nonsense, child !" said Madame Zumpt. ‘ Vrow Horst 
had no thought at five o'clock this afternoon of her son’s 
coming home.” 

‘** But,” said Hendrick, catching at a chance, “if he is a 
carpenter, we can but see for ourselves whether your little 
girl is deceived or not. Lead the way, Heer Zumpt ; let us 
pay Vrow Horst a visit.” 

Zumpt instantly complying, they descended to the second 
floor below, where the tailor knocked by a dingy-looking 
door. It was opened instantly by a woman of some five- 
and-forty years, in her ordinary daylight dress. She did not 
appear to have retired to rest. 

‘Neighbor Horst,” said Zumpt, ‘‘my kattkin tells me that 
Wilhelm is now with you. Is it so?” 

‘‘Yes, my good friend,” replied she, with sad voice and 
tearful eye ; ‘* but——” 

‘* Let us see him instantly,” interrupted the tailor ; “he is 
wanted for a job that admits o7 no delay.” 

‘Alas !” said the poor widow, “* his last job, I fear, is done 
He cannot help you. But see him, and then judge. He'll 
be pleased to greet you.” 


She made way for them to enter. Teclining on his bed, 


but not undressed, they found the artisan—a tall and hand- | 
some man, of that intelligent look and kindly aspect in which 
one may recognize “ the true widow's son.” But his flushed Zumpt explained the case, 


and hollow 
cheek and over 
brilliant eye 
told at a glance 
that he had 
come home to 
die. The stage 
of his fatal 
malady was not, 
however, appar- 
ently reached 
when strength 
and energy are 
utterly extin- 
guished. Hen- 
drick laid on a 
table by his bed 
three gold 
pieces. 

*“ There, "said 
he, “‘is your 
fee, if you will 
come instantly 
and help us.” 

** What is the 
job ?” asked the 
carpenter; ‘‘and 


j 
| 
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why can't it wait till I have had some sleep? I have come 
far, and am somewhat weary.” 
The carpenter sat up. 


“Tt would be 
his death,” cried 
his mother, in 
an indignant 
voice, ‘* Away, 
sir, with your 
gold! Not but 
that you are 
very kind—but 
do you think I 
can let him sell 
what chances of 
life he yet may 
have for any 
sum of gold 
that you could 
name ?” 

“Friend,” 
said Hendrick, 
“gold may 
improve his 
chance.” 

“Thanks tu 
the boy himself, 
sir,” said the 
woman, ‘‘ I have 
wherewith to 


procure him all he can require while his complaint con- 
tinues. Should the Lord see fit to take my son, I ean trust 
Him to provide for my necessity. Take away that money,” 
she resumed, in terror, as she saw her Wilhelm extend his 
hand toward it. But the latter only pushed it toward Oors- 
veldt, rising, however, as he did so.” 

‘* Mother,” he said, vou would that my life should be 
prolonged, There is but One who can prolong it. If I re- 
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father died, will be quenched in fire and blood and torture, 
as before. It will give worth indeed to my poor life to risk 
it in a cause like this. I thank God for the call; for I 


thought my days of usefulness were ended. 
gold,” he continued, addressing Hendrick. 
will not want. 
aware.” 


He reached an old tool-box, a relic of his boyish days. 


Give me no 
**My mother 
1 have provided for her better than she is 


A MARKET-WOMAN OF AMSTERDAM. 


fuse his work while I can do it, dare you pray to Him that | 
He would spare me? Do you know what threatens us? 
Have you lived through these years, and not learnt what is 
meant by the pillage of a town? And even if Schenk can | 
be bought off this time, he will come again for more, and 
hold us with a garrison at last, like Arnheim—hold us for 


these demons of Spain ; and the true Gospel, for which my | 


The mother threw herself in silence into her elbow-chair, 
covered her face with her apron, and struggled with convul- 
sive grief, 
‘“‘ Come,” said the mechanic, “let no more time be lost.” 
The heart of Oorsvelat smote him as he marked the lan- 
guid gait and emaciated limbs of the artizan who ascended 
the steep attic-stairs before him, 


“Crnel necessity !” thought he, “that bids me tax, and 
perhaps drain the last remnant of his wasted strength. But 
necessity it is; and besides who could turn him now? 
Heaven only grant that he may be equal to the task !” 

But he was not. Once out upon the ladder—a position 
he did not gain without a visibly prodigious effort—his head 
swam, and he sunk flat upon that perilous and narrow 
bridge. It was well that so many were there to help ; for it 
required the exertion of no small power to draw the ladder 
now so far backwards as to admit of its being disencum- 
bered of its load. 

While Horst, prostrate on the attic floor, was slowly re- 
covering consciousness, Hendrick had nearly made up his 
mind, though utterly unskilled in carpentry, to take the 
needful tools, and as a desperate resource, attempt himself to 
pierce the shutter. But time was now everything, and such 
work must, in his hands, be desperately slow, if performed 
at all. 

In that moment a voice from the stairs, as of a young 
man, struck his ear, and immediately Heer Zumpt rushed 
out, exclaiming : # 

**My Jan ! sent by Providence in the nick of time !” 

“O yes!” cried Jan, in answer to his father’s appeal, 
** give methe tools. You'll trust me with them, Wilhelm,” 
added he, with a cheerful smile, as he stooped to select the 
implements required from the box which stood by the 
slowly-reviving carpenter. The eyes of the latter beamed 
with delight and happy confidence. 

“But, mother,” said Jan, ‘‘ you must be active too, and 
all you women, for that matter. Those rascals seized me at 
the corner. I was on my way home from Fred. Schmitt's 
wedding feast. But when they learned that I had relations 
here, they let me come in, to get them a supply of eatables 
and drinkables. So, collect at once all the meat, and, above 
all, the strongest drink you can find between roof and cellar 
floor, and let them have it instantly; the busier they are 
with that the better for us.” 

With these words, he scrambled nimbly upon the ladder, 
and returned in less than ten minutes, having successfuily 
pierced and opened the obstructing window-shutter. 

** Heer Baron,” said he, ‘‘ the time has not been lost which 
Providence has made you wait to find a workman. The 
shutter board was large; so the saw, fine as it was, made 
some noise, which must have been partially heard below 
there. But the sky has clouded over in the last twenty min- 
utes. The night is black as pitch; the ladder is now as 
invisible to them as nothing. But up, Freyheer, and I will 
follow you; for you may find bolted doors as well as win- 
dows on your way.” 

“And you, my good friends,” said Hendrick, turning to 
the other men of serviceable age then present, ‘‘ do you, too, 
follow ; I shall want you all. ’ 

None hesitated, under the new security of total darkness. 

Once in the street, a few doors beyond Schenk’s outer- 
most pickets, Hendrick and his party hastened with all 
speed to the house of the commandant of the town guard 
(fortunately an old and experienced soldier). 

To explain all to this officer, to dispatch his own followers, 
each furnished with twenty addresses of the members of 
that force, and bid to summon them quietly to an immediate 
muster under arms—to array the first twenty who arrived 
in certain dresses, procured in the interval from various 
houses of his friends—to arrange with the commandant the 
combinations he had himself devised—these were tasks 
which, in the course of much less than the ninety minutes 
of respite from general military rapine that now remained, 
he executed with the unembarrassed promptitude which be- 
‘longs only to minds of that order out of which events mould 
leading warriors, statesmen, and—when they are wanted— 


kings. 
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**T ascertained,” said he to the captain, ‘‘ by hazarding to 
a trooper a remark, which he did not contradict, that they 
came in across the river. You know, therefore, where their 
line of communication must be broken. Press them hard 
around Grootschede.’s by three o'clock. Now, good-night, 
and the Lord be our helper!” 


Cuapter IIL. 


~£. UPPER had been served—the second sump- 

Hj tuous repast of that night’s revel—in the 

mansion of the burgomaster. Even the 

terrible Martin had proved unable to in- 

duce his victims to renew the dance. Such 

a mockery of their own grief and indignia- 

tion they refused to perpetrate. But sup- 

per had intrinsic recommendations of a 

kind less dependent upon temporary cir- 

cumstances. Some sacrifice of dignity would not utterly 
destroy the savor of fricasees, of roasts, and comfitures, 


| nor deprive their host's rich wines of all their power to 


cheer and elevate. They were honest Hollanders—the 
guests. So the immense company sat now at several 
tables, in the many-pillared, low-ceiled hall, which occupied 
the chief part of the basement story of the building. 

At the head of the chief board sat Schenk, his rough fea- 
tures arrayed in grotesque smiles of seeming jovial abandon- 
ment. Grootschedel, who appeared to have decided that 
utter subserviency was, under the circumstances, the wisest 
policy, not only was seated on his right, but had actually 
obliged his daughter to occupy a place upon the ruffian’s 
left; where she sat, pale but untrembling, ready for such 
prompt speech or action as occasion might require. Troop- 
ers, in sufficient number to maintain complete control over 
the unarmed company, were stationed round the hall—a 
guard of honor as Schenk facetiously termed them. These, 
notwithstanding their having had a liberal share of liquor, 
had lost no trace of their customary stern solidity of look 
and bearing. Their officers sat judiciously dispersed amid 
the guests. The servants were, apparently, more numerous 
than had attended at the earlier meal. 

The addition to the number of these latter might be 
kitchen and office fanctionaries, at leisure from further com- 
missariat duties to give their aid in the banquet-room. That 
their present occupation was, at all events, not their custom- 
ary one, was a thought readily suggested by their awkward- 
ness and embarrassment, which amused not a little those 
whose habits enabled them to detect such menial defi- 
ciencies. 

“Can you make room for me?” said a well-known voice 
behind Frank Gronow, who sat at an angle of a table contig- 
uous to that at which Schenk had his place, and nearest to 
that place of all the guests, except those seated to the right 
and left of the free captain. ‘“‘If good company has, as it 
seems, dulled your appetite, hard work has sharpened mine. 
Thank you,” as Gronow edged away so as to admit Hendrick 
to the corner place upon the bench. ‘‘ Now, listen to what I 
have got to say.” 

While Gronow listened to Hendrick, stout old General 
Backhuys was thus addressed in a low voice, in like manner 
from behind. 

“When Van Oorsve!dt cries ‘Schenk forever !’ seize with 
your neighbors that enemy beside you. The guards will 
not interfere. We are all armed, and will dispose of them.” 

He looked quietly round, and saw one of the awkward 
squad of servants standing, with a stolid look, ready to fill 
his glass with a rare wine, which was then being served exclu- 
sively, as he had remarked, by them. He saw this man, 


thereafter, stoop behizd an officer of Schenk’s, by whom he 


sat, and address him precisely at the same length, but listen- 
ing attentively (and he was sharper-eared than the trooper 
for his own native Guelder tongue), he could discover that a 
description of the wine formed for him the sole substance of 
the servant's communication. 

There was a turn-table in the wall whereby the viands | 
were introduced. Through this there had been passed, at 
an early period of the meal, some large panniers, filled, ap- 
parently, with flowers. These were received uniformly by 
the same less handy waiters, and were distributed on the va- 
rious tables that lined the circuit of the hall. 

Time wore rather anxiously on. 

At length Schenk arose, with no trace of even affected hi- 
larity remaining on his brow. 

‘*Heer Burgomaster,” said he, turning to his host, ‘not 
more than one-third of the stipulated ransom has come in. 
Time is now up, and we may wait no longer. Captain Voss, 
pass the second word, and let the sack begin ; now, my brave 
boys, let each choose for his hostess the fair lady that best 
suits his fancy. Mine sits here by me.” 

With that he moved his right hand toward the pistols in 
his belt, and was extending the other to lay hold on the now 
dismayed and fainting Bertha, when a powerful blow struck 
down his upraised arm. He felt himself enclosed in an em- 
brace 80 irresistible as pinned both his sinewy elbows help- 
less to his sides. 

In the same moment, ‘‘ Schenk forever!’ was shouted in 
a voice of gay derision close behind his ear, and every officer 
of his at table was seized, overpowered, and disarmed by the 
civilians who sat round him. 

‘Guards, ho!” cried the free captain, purple, and foaming 
with astonishment and fury. 

But half of his guards were already shot down by the new- 
come servants, with pistols drawn promptly from beneath | 
the ample skirts of the liveries they wore ; the others, hav- | 
ing made a wild discharge of their fire-arms with but slight 
effect, amid the surprise and confusion of that sudden mélée, 
were endeavoring vainly to make head with their swords | 
against the whole host of attendants, who had armed them- 
selves from out the flower-baskets with similar weapons. 

None of their trooper comrades came to their reinforce- 
ment from without, for volleys now echoed from the street, 
mingled with shouts and yells, as of the fiercest combat. 

Our worthy freebooter was foiled this time in beth the 
chances of his double game. 

By possessing himself of the persons of the leading citi- 
zens, their dames and danghters, as his manner was, he had | 
meant to secure hostages for advantageous parley, in case of 
discovery and surprise from without; while a sack, once | 
commenced, could secure to him, by stipulating to counter- 
mand it, escape from any overmatching move within. 

‘‘Forth, then, for your lives!” cried Martin to his dis- 
armed associates; and throwing off with a sudden effort 
those townsmen who now held him, he rushed through the 
nearest doorway, and escaped into the street behind. One 
officer achieved a like escape ; the rest were reserved for trial 
and punishment. 

Schenk, as is well known, fought his way, with arms 
snatched probably from some dead or disabled combatant, 
through all opposition, to the river, and plunged once more 
amid its waters, But he never reached the further bank 
alive 

His flight once known, the survivors of his company sur- 
rendered. 

Loud were the praises gratefully bestowed on Hendrick 
Van Oorsveldt for his ready wit, dauntless perseverance, 
skillful management, and bravely decided action—praises 
which mingled with the shouts of victory and the hysteric 
tears in which even the strongest-nerved among the women 
now found relief from the terrible strain their feelings had 
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endured. To Hendrick all felt that their deliverance was 
owing. 

As he handed to Grootschedel, safe and untouched, th- 
valuable casket wh.ch Bertha had permitted him to make an 
oceasion for training his surly trooper friend to give -. 
free transit to the upper floors, the worthy burgomaster em- 
braced him publicly—an act which caused Bertha’s eyes to 
brighten, and her cheeks to glow, in spite of the languor of 


| exhaustion which had by this time overwhelmed her. This 


helped the tide of Grootschedel’s own existing feelings to 
carry the good man one step furiher—but that step a most 


| important and unexpected one. 


This youth, thought he, will make a fortune for himself; 
and if not, I have enough. So, taking Bertha’s hand, he 
placed it in Hendrick’s, gave them both his blessing, and 


| called all present to witness their betrothal. 


Where, meanwhile, was the exquisite Van Aldenhuysen, 
while he was being thus summarily superseded ? Catching, 


| a8 was his wont, the mood for the time being of the man he 


wished to win, and influenced possibly by a feeling, more or 
less vague, chat it must be pleasanter anywhere than in the 
sume room with Schenk, he had, when the burgomaster 
called for a guide to the lieutenant, promptly volunteered, 


| though he scarcely knew as yet the leading thoroughfares of 
| the town. 


It was not till after an hour's wandering, that he and the 


| 7 . 
' exactors blundered upon the first mansion that was to be 


visited. By the time they found the second, the burgher 
guard had already secured it; the lieutenant and his men 
were made prisoners, and stopped from all further levy of 
brandschitzung. 

Hendrick seldom thereafter passed the co:ner-house with- 


; out looking in to inquire after the health of the generous 


and patriotic carpenter. The litter’s conversation was ex- 
tremely interesting to an adventurous man like Van Oors- 
veldt; for Horst had at one time been half round the globe, 
as carpenter on board an English vessel, and could describe 
not only the wonders of the deep, but the charms, the riches, 
and the dangers, too, of the tropical emporia of trade. His 


| clear religious faith, his patience under miserable sufferings, 


and his constant solicitude for the comfort of all around 
him, endeared him much to Hendrick, who was himself a 
sincere and thoughtful Christian. He died ere many months 
in perfect peace. 

He had, as he told Hendrick on the occasion of their first 
meeting, provided comfortably for his mother, having 
clubbed his savings with those of a fellow-journeyman, intel- 
ligent like himself, to commence in partnership an indepen- 
dent business. This already gave promise of becoming large 
and profitable. He bequeathed his share to his mother by 
a formal testament, and for some years she had remittances 
from his surviving partner more than sufficient for all ber 


| simple wants. 


Seven years had already elapsed since the date of the 
events that have been related, when Oorsveldt, now a general 
of high repute in the service of the States, found, on a tem- 
porary return to his home, his lady, the still beautiful and 
brilliant Bertha, in some perplexity to supply the place of 


| the governante who had superintended the larger of their 


two sumptuous establishments, and who was about to make 
an advantageous marriage. The general had brought no 
register of such ladies from the field, and could not, in this 
matter, immediately assist his wife. 

Next morning, however, he was summoned, as a member 
of a judicial commission, to hear an appeal in which a poor 
widow appeared as the complainant. The allegation made 
on her behalf was that her partner in a carpentery business, 
after having passed in her name and his own through the 
regular course of legal proceedings as a bankrupt, had re- 
commenced business on his own account, under circum- 
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THE COMTESSE DE COQUELICOT. 


stances which suggested grave suspicions of fraud. Although 
the creditors had been paid so nearly in full as to indispose 
them to reopen inquiry, the stock with which he had re- 
sumed business was as large, at least, if not identical with 
that which had been sold off; yet the widow's property was 
utterly gone. The plaintiff appeared in court. 
general immediately recognized the mother of noble-hearted 
Wilhelm Horst. 

The defendant and his lawyers were too clever, or the law 
too weak—the poor widow could have no redress. But she 
had not trusted in vain that God would care for her when 
her son was gone. She never begged her bread. 

Years after this defeat of justice, she breathed her last in 
Bertha’s arms—the long-loved, prized, and venerated éche- 
vine of her chfiteau of Rosenbergen. 


A GLANCE AT AMSTERDAM, 


AmsTERDAM, the capital of the Netherlands, has often been 


called ‘‘ the Venice of the North”; for, like the ‘‘ Queen of 
the Adriatic,” it is almost a floating city, being intersected 


by numerous canals, and divided by them into many small | 


islands. It is situated on the south bank of the Y, an inlet 
or arm of the Zuyder Zee, at the mouth of the river Amstel. 


The form of the city is that of a crescent—with the port 
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between the arms—and it is divided into two sections, known 

as the eastern or old, and the western, or new port, by the 
| Amstel. The sea is prevented from entering the canals by 
huge dams, provided with flood-gates of sufficient strength 
to resist the pressure of the highest tides. The vast com- 
merce of the port is accommodated in two immense basins, 
known as the east and west docks, capable of holding 1,000 
vessels, In the older portion of the city many of the houses 
are poor, and the streets narrow and irregularly built, but 
the newer part contains many handsome edifices, and the 
principal streets are especially noteworthy for their length 
and breadth and the elegance of the buildings which line 
them. The Heeren, Keizer’s, and Prinsen grachten are 
each about two miles long, and two hundred and twenty feet 
broad ; each having, like the smaller streets, a canal through 
its centre. Communication between the old and new parts 
of the town is effected by a bridge 610 feet long, and 64} 
feet wide. 

All the streets are paved with brick, and but few have 
| raised footpaths for pedestrians ; but as wheeled carriages 
are neither numerous nor allowed to be driven with speed, 
the ways are quite as safe as the crowded pavements of New 
York. 

Most of the private houses are built of brick, neatly 
pointed, and recalling, in their peculiar architecture, the 


162 


houses erected by the old Dutch settlers of New York, of 
which structures a few yet remain in Albany and other in- 
terior towns. The exteriors are generally quite plain, but 
the interiors are frequently splendidly decorated in the 
French style, and the sides of the rooms painted with land- 
seapes in oil colors. 

The population of Amsterdam is sufficiently cosmopolitan 
in. its character to include types of almost every nationality, 
but the Jews, who form about one-sixth of the whole num- 
ber, are much the most prominent. They dominate every 
trade, and the contrast between the slow, deliberate, thought- 
ful, unimpressible and often stolid Dutchman, and the mer- 
curial, bustling, gesticulating representative of the Semitic 
race is particularly striking. 

In nearly all European cities there are certain districts set 
apart for the special occupancy of the Jewish population, 
districts to which, in medieval times, the hated Israelites 
were rigorously confined. Of all the Jewish colonies in Eu- 


rope one of the most peculiar and characteristic is that of | 
| 


Amsterdam, and few tourists visiting that city omit to ex- 
plore the district occupied by the Children of Israel. 


It is approached from the square embellished with Rem- | 
Street, the | 


brandt’s statue, by driving into Todebree 
thoroughfare into which open all the lanes, alleys and by-ways 
of the real ancient Jewish quarterof Amsterdam. On entering 
this remarkable highway, the ear is assailed with shrieking, 
guttural vociferations, and most inharmonious yells, surpass- 
ing even the uproar on the beach at Naples. 
able medley of smells, proceeding from kitchens, grog-shops, 
small groceries, court-yards and laundries, pervades the air, 
and the combined odor is at first rather overpowering. But 
such sensations are soon forgotten under the impression 


. i] 
created by the picturesque scenes presented by the men, 
women and children on the street, which often surpass the | 


most bizarre concepticns of the imagination. Rembrandt 
himself is said to have frequently strolled through this part 
of the city, and here found inspiration for several of the more 
humorous productions of his genius, Asif the unchangeable 
azure sky of Rome or Naples extended over Todebree Street, 
every trade is hese carried on out of doors ; on the pavement 


every body cooks, eats, drinks, lives, loves, converses, peddles, | 


gambles, buys, sells, and speculates. Small traders are sell- 


ing their wares, squatting even in the middle of the street ; ; 


the sides and corners are lined with venders, hawking hot and 
cold dishes, dried, boiled, fried or raw fish ; southern fruit, 
pickled cucumbers, and boiled eggs. 
the loudest are generally the most successful, the competition 
in crying is something frightful. ‘* Haas, haas !” (hot, hot), 
screams an aged Jewess who propels a greasy wheelbarrow 
laden with boiled or fried fish, and her ear-piercing ery 
seldom fails of attracting a customer from the depths of some 
neighboring alley. 

In seeking 
you perhaps 
Hebrew, who is selling lottery tickets. 
assures you that by purchasing them you must certainly win 
at least 100,000 florins, and probably the grand prize besides. 
If any one questions the probability of his prescience, he will 
call all the great and minor prophets to witness that he is 
right, and swear, that as an humble member of the chosen 


people, he will forego his chance of a triumphal entry into the | 
When the | 


restored Jerusalem if he proves to be mistaken. 
drawing has already taken place, he offers for sale a long list 
of all the winning numbers, thrusting it into your face and 
shouting fiercely : ‘‘ Nakijken, nakijken !” (look into it). 
While second-hand dealers, rag-pickers, old clo’men, etc., 
swarm in the side-alleys, the main business is done in Tode- 
bree Street, where booths, shops, and tiny stores are crowded 
upon each other so as to lose not an inch of the ground. 
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An indescrib- 


Since those who cry | 


; sda aieet : 
to avoid contact with this ambulant kitchen, | 


stumble into the arms of an active young | 
Hie enumerates on | 
his fingers all the lucky numbers of the next drawing, and | 


Eastern eloquence, ingenuity and impudence are employed 
| without stint in setting forth the merits of the various wares, 
and when all else fails, they not infrequently gain their ends 
by avowing, in the name of all the patriarchs, that they will 
not make a cent’s profit by the transaction. 
When you pass further on in the motley crowd, you notice 
dozens of barefooted, black-haired children, playing, fight- 
| ing, or running about; water-carricrs jostling themselves 
and their loads through the multitude; old beggars pite- 
ously entreating you for a small gift, and women leaning 
over their balconies conversing with neighbors, apparently 
quite unconcerned about the disposition of their scanty 
draperies. 

Perhaps the quaintest figures of the whole assemblage are 
the Polish Jews, who, with their long, worn-out, Russian 
coats and battered ‘‘ stove-pipe” hats, often occupy the street 
in swarms, 

Their long, untrimmed beards and eurled hair gives them 
something of a patriarchal aspect, while their grave and se 
date manners seem to adapt them for intercourse even with 
the better classes of society. 

All branches of trade or business, and all the professions, 

are represented in Amsterdam among the followers of the 
Mosaic creed ; they employ themselves in shoemaking and 
tailoring ; in covering and repairing roofs; in shopkeeping 
and manufacturing; and many as artists, journalists, 
| brokers, and bankers. 
The market women of Amsterdam have, as will be seen by 
| the engraving, a costume and custom peculiar to themselves. 
The yoke and trays are not unlike those formerly used by 
New York street venders, but the ingenious manner in which 
| the worthy dame has balanced her stock of fresh vegetables 
with a real live, Dutch baby, is an example of the practical 
side of the sturdy Hollander, that does infinite credit alike 
to her maternal affection and powers of invention. 
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“OULIDA.”’ 


Crarter I. 
THE ACQUAINTANCE I MADE ON BOARD THE “‘ LORD WARDEN.” 


AST Spring I thought I would run 
over to Paris; a friend of mine, at- 
taché to the British Legation, wanted 
me to see his mare Cantonniére run 
at Chantilly ; so one morning I put 
myself in the express for Folkestone 
with a dear, dashing little widow (who 
was perusing ‘‘ Bentley,” and asked 
me if I did not think ‘that fellow 
Ouida had been jilted by some 
woman, he was so spiteful on the 
beau sexe’s shortcomings”), and got 
on board the Lord Warden, with 
Mills and the luggage and my bull- 
dog Pontos, who has a black patch 
over one eye and might pass for a 

| Chelsea pensioner in a state of soul transmigration. Much 

| yachting has given me an wgis, thank heaven! against any 
soupcon of mal de mer, and I leaned against the side of the 

deck looking at the passengers, with Pontos looking out 0‘ 

his black patch and making an inventory of them likewise, 

probably with a keen eye to business, in the way of legs that 
might be snapped at with impunity. Pontos’s mission in 
life was snapping at legs, and he naturally viewed people 

through that medium. Everybody looks through his own 
glass, be it a burnt or a Claude one, and will be shot if he 

' will look through anybody’s else. Why might not Pontos, 


Py 


too? Canine snapping at enemies’ ankles is not more dan- 
gerous than human snapping at friends’ characters and repu- 
tations, is it? There were a good many people on board ; 
there were Smith, Brown, and Jones, of course, looking mis- 


erably ill, but talking of the Hopers and ‘‘Ide Park” with | 


sickly smiles. I never travel but I see that genus some- 
where—wretched swells who make me ready to cut off my 
own mustaches in disgust and dress in serge and sackcloth 


ing onslaught on taste and ties. There were pretty girls in 
hats lisping Longfellow’s poem on ‘‘ The Sea,” and petting 
infinitesimal terriers with shy glances at us, to show how 
they would pet usif we would let them. There were a bride 
and bridegroom, who seemed to find romance uncommonly 
slow work with a rough sea and a hard-hearted steward and 
a small storm of smuts from the funnel, which seemed as de- 
structive to the lady's temper as they decidedly were to her 
bonnet. There was an old maid, who, on embarking, ex- 


sea by that laudatory epithet, which fickle element felt the 
compliment so little, that, instead of returning it, it tossed 


her in ten minutes’ time into the most complete antithesis | 


of beauty that ever the female countenance could be imag- 
ined to present ; and there was an odd, mean, little old man, 
who appeared everlastingly occupied in looking at me. 
There was nothing remarkable about me that I know of— 
nothing odd, I trusted—certainly nothing suspicious ; I was 


not got up so elaborately as my friends the swells, to be 


sure ; I had on a wide-awake and a ribbon tie and a Maude 


of the simplest shepherd plaid possible. Nothing queer 


about them, was there? But I certainly was an object of 


most extreme solicitude to this old fellow ; he watched me 


furtively like a cat at a mouse-hole, and finally sidled up and | 


began speaking to me. 

‘* Rough sea, sir, isn’t it !” 

Now I was too much of an Englishman not to look upon 
it as confounded impudence for liiin to address me, but I 
was still cosmopolitan enough to consider it only due to 


courtesy to reply, so I compromised the matter by giving a | 


monosyllabic rejoinder ; 

** Rather !” 

‘* Great traveler, perhaps, sir—don’t mind it?” As he got 
no answer this time, he tried me with something else : 


“Fond of smoking, I see, sir? Very nice amusement, I | 
dare say, when it don’t make one sick? Wish I could do it, | 


but I can’t. 
yours, sir ?” 

My pipe was handsome, and a singular one, too, insomuch 
as the bowl was curiously molded Itke a grinning faun’s 
head, and I had had my crest put on it with my initials, and 
generally used it, though it was cumbersome in size. 

‘*An uncommonly nice pipe,” 
little animal, eyeing me and the meerschaum as if we were 
something unparalleled and monstrous. ‘‘Going as far as 
Paris, may I ask ?” 

‘*No, sir, you may not ask, for it is no concern of yours,” 
said I, knocking the ashes off the pipe and looking at him. 

I suppose my eyes expressed my thoughts, which were 
simply, ‘‘ What the deuce do you mean by your imperti- 
nence?” for the old fellow gave a little chuckle, moved 
away, and IT heard him mutter to himself, as if I were a run- 
away apprentice and he was making out the items of my 
personnel, ‘Six feet a8 near as may be, brown mustaches, 
aquiline features, shepherd-plaid scarf, wide-awake, meer- 
schaum with a faun’s head and the letters L. V. H. on the 
bowl. Worth taking down and keeping an eye upon, any- 
how. I'll ask madame what she thinks. Mighty stiltified ! 


That’s an uncommonly handsome pipe of 


We'll see if we can’t take the rise out of him.” And the | to fear being caught with chaff, and I sat on the bench be- 


little man shuffled away, taking his mem.-book out. What 


for? Not to enter mine and my meerschaum’s appearance, | 


| mack’s to the cantiniéres in the Crimea. 


went on the loquacious | 
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surely ? I was not outlawed for debt, or a secretary of a 
Bible Society flying with the guineas of Christian supporters 
to spend them over the water, nor a bank director cutting a 
rotten concern to go and set up a dashing hotel in the 
Champs Elysées with the tin of deluded shareholders. Take 
the rise out of me? I laughed at the little wretch’s oddity, 
as Pontos gave a low growl after the departing legs he had 


| not been permitted to snap at, and I put my pipe in my 
when I see their horrible stubbly caricatures and their shock- | 


pocket and turned to take a walk up and down the deck. 
My curious interlocutor had disappeared into the cabin pos- 
sibly, and I walked up and down unmolested, thanking my 


| stars I was not that unlucky bridegroom who between his 
| own sensations, his nouvelle mariée’s temper and the funnel’s 
| smuts, seemed to think he had better give up the ghost alto- 
| gether and find a watery grave under the paddle wheels. 


And as I walked I saw, just coming out of the cabin, a lady, 
tripping across the deck as safely as if it had been a ball- 


| room floor, and showing the most charming little brodequins 
pressed her opinion that ‘it was beautiful,” referring to the 


in the transit, finally nestling herself among a pile of cush- 


| ions, like a silky little dog in its basket (or a Nereid in the 


curl of a wave, my dear young sir, if you prefer poetic sim- 
iles, in which case, pur parenthese, I would beg to refer you 
to Mr. Coventry Patmore, who carries poetry into the 


| kitchen and makes verses upon burst boilers and other do- 
| mesticities of a like character, with a ponderous playfulness 


quite marvelous—so marvelous that, like a certain dexterous 
coup d'état, we would rather not see it imitated we think)— 
well my lady was an exceedingly pretty little one, as pretty 
as her brodequins ; and as she lay curled on her cushions, 
with a French novel and a smelling-bottle in her small, 
plump, bien ganté hands, with her shining crépé hair and her 
bright, sparkling inquisitive eyes, like a marmoset’s—and 
her pretty carnation cheeks, and I was just thinking to my- 
self what a godsend the bewitching little creature was, and 
going to address her with some commonplace or other, pour 
commencer, When up she started, with a little scream and 
both hands extended : “‘ Ah! there you are! Good gracious, 
how delighted I am! How fortunate that we should again 
happen to meet !” 

Here ws: somebody who knew me decidedly, but where 
the deuce had I seen her? She met me with the greatest 
animation—I might say ecstasy, if it didn’t sound vain—she 
recognized me clearly, and, what was more, seemed delighted 
to do so, and I hadn't the faintest conception of ever having 
seen her face before! There I stood, holding her hands of 


| course, and looking down at her, wondering where the deuce 
| 4 9 . 

| I had met her, raking up every place I’d ever been in, from 
| the Closerie des Lilas to¢he Salt Lake, and trying to remem- 


ber every woman I'd ever seen, from the peeresses at Al- 
It was not a bit of 
use ; I didn’t recollect her, and I couldn't, but I was searcely 
going to tell her so, as you will readily believe, so I pressed 
her cream-colored gloves warmly, paid her a compliment on 
her looks, told her I was enchanted to see her—which was 


| perfectly true, for I thought a little mild flirtation would 


while away the time very pleasantly in the train to Paris, if 


| she were going on there ; and, finally, sat down by her, talk- 


ing away as if we were old friends, without the faintest 
shadow of an idea who the devil she was. She might be a 


serene highness of Something-Schwerin; she might be a 
' 


danseuse out of the Haymarket; she might be a foreign 
princess with countless titles; she might be a little adven- 
tfiress with only paste rings; I didn't know, and, what's 
much more, I didn’t care; she knew me, and was extremely 
pleasant with me, and was a gay, légire, agreeable, very 
pretty little woman—a dangerons one very likely on further 
aequaintance—but I had eaten too much wheat in my day 


side her, the envied of Brown, Jones, and Robinson, I doubt 
not, and talked away to this charming friend of mine, whom 


es 


a 
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I'd never come across before to the best of my own knowl- 
edge, though she was evidently as intimate as could be with 


me—so intimate that I began to think my memory must be 
failing me, or that the Bass I'd taken at Folkestone must 
have had a dash of Lethe in it, that I couldn’t anyway 
remember those bright, brown, marmoset eyes and that 
piquant nez retroussé, whose owner retained so flattering a 
recollection of me. 

‘“* Last August,” thonght I, ‘‘ where the deuce was I? In 
Perthshire, I'd swear, knocking over the grouse with Fairlie. 
I haven’t been at Ems for five years and more.” But place 
if they don’t stick 
always be telling them so, for we 


aux dames! 
should eternally be guilty 


of the rudeness of contradiction ; so I asked her a counter- 


} ‘And are you going on to Paris, my dear fellow ?” asked 
my new acquaintance, or rather my old friend. ‘‘ Ah, you 
are then? Iam very glad of that, you can see me through 
that horrid custom-house, and we can go on to Paris to- 
gether. And what have you been doing with yourself? 
losing your money after those stupid horses, and msking 
| your neck after foxes, and making love to all the pretty 
women you've met, and forgetting me, your best and most 
valued friend ?” 

Now positively she’d hit so exactly on my occupations, 
that, with the greatest effrontery in the world, I couldn't 
have told her she was wrong, and as for forgetting her, T 
certainly had done that with a completeness only equal to 
that with which your oldest chum, who has gone to the bad, 
invariably forgets that ‘‘little bill,” or that ‘mere trifle” he 
borrowed of you on the strength of the old Eton and Cam- 
bridge days. So 1 made her another pretty indefinite 
speech, that sounded a good deal, out, sitted, meant nothing, 
; 28 several speeches do, forensic, ministerial, post-prandial, 
| aud others, 

And then while the Lord Warden puffed across the 
Channel, and Pontos snapped at each stewardess as she 
passed him, and the newly-married pair looked at each 
other as if in mute but stern demand why a Margate moon 
wouldn’t have done as well as a Boulogne one for their 
honeymoon, my friend and f flirted pleasantly in that sil- 
| very Gallic tongue, best of all for coquetry or repartee, till 


| the steamer ploughed her way into the Anglo-French port. 


‘Take care of my luggage a moment,” said she ; ‘‘ I have 
left my handkerchief in the cabin. No! I would rather go 


to the truth we mustn't | for it myself.” 


And down she went, while I, with her maid, guarded the 
boxes, at which I hastily darted a glance and read, ‘‘ Madame 


query, if she thought it possible for any living man to forget | la Comtesse de Coquelicot.” 


any days he'd had the happiness of spending with her ? 


**Coquelicot !| Coquelicot !” I'd never heard the name in 


‘* Fie, fie, flatterer !” she cried, giving me a blow with her my life ; but, however, I would not tell her so. I was in for 


ivory-handled parasol, and laughing a gay, musical laugh. 
‘“‘Do you suppose I believe that? Nota word of it. I re- 
member old! Poor D’Aguilar, do you 
remember him that night at your petit souper—he had lost at 
the roulette—and what fun we made of him? Have you 
ever seen him since ?” 

**—)’Aguilar? No, I don’t think I have,” said I. Now, to 
the best of my belief, I'd never known a man of the name, 
but he might have made an impression on her and none on 
me, so I let that pass, and 
thought what a very pretty 
figure she was as she lay back 
on the cushions, taking the 
perfume from her flagon, 
which had Jockey Club at 
one end of it, and I've a 
shrewd suspicion sal volatile 
at the other, as certain clever 
essayists we know of have 
refreshing rationalism for 
those who can appreciate it 
at one end of their pen, but 
a little drop of orthodoxy 
still at the other to assuage 
their bishop’s qualms and 
preserve their social prefer- 
ments. (Query : Is that their 
fault after all? If Truth paid 
a little better and Profession 
a little worse, shouldn’t we 
have more of the one and 
less of the other? J faut 
vivre, and so—men hold their 
tongues. ) 


you too well of 


the acquaintance, and I knew very well how to take care of 
myself and my purse ; besides, Madame de Coquelicot was 
very pretty, and extremely agreeable to me. As I was look- 


CUBIOUS MOUSE 


ing at them I thought I heard somebody say sharply : 

**You do not see very far ahead! Let me alone, I will 
show him the elephant. Take care that he does not bolt- 
that is all you have to do!” 

I thought it sounded like my countess’s voice, but it 
couldn't be, for she just then stood by my elbow bidding me 
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take all the trouble, and mind the custom-house officers 
didn’t touch her boxes, or she would never speak to me 
again. 


Cuarter IT. 


HOW, NOT OWING A CENTIME, I WAS STILL PLUNGED INTO 


DEBT. 
F course I saw her through the cus- 
tom-house into the train, which 
was just starting for Paris, and got 
in myself. She was a very agree- 
able woman. 
could come of a little civility to her 
on a journey; if she was an ad- 
venturess, I wasn't a boy, to let her 
lighten my pockets. Ihad known 
too many countesses, baronessces, 
and marquises. So, I sat opposite 
to her in the same carriage with the rector, 
who wrapped himself in a great-coat, and that 
customary hedgehog noli me tangere seclusion 


Gy) ©) 
(2) 


3) 3 common to habitants of the Britannic Isles, and went 
‘'f to sleep, and a lady and her daughter—at whom—the 
girl beating her out and out for beauty—I saw madame cast 


certain contemptuous irritated glances. Did you ever see 
any woman look pleasantly at another if she was pretty, or 
speak well of her by any chance ? I never did. Ladies may 
admit some possibility of virtue in a plain sister, but in an 
attractive one never. Teresa Yelverton has our sympathy 
and admiration, but wouldn’t her own sex have loved to 
stone her if they could have found a flaw, for her one un- 
pardonable sin, poor little dear ! in being attractive, talented 
and fascinating? Arria Poetus might be as pure, as noble, 
as self-devoted as she would, but I don’t doubt that the 
Roman ladies, in committee, hated her for the admiration 
she excited, and tried their best to put some ‘‘ bad construc- 
tion” even on the heroic ‘“‘ Pate non dolet” of a nature too 
high and loving for them to be able to measure or under- 
stand, or do anything but vent their spite in throwing 
stones at it ! 

The train whisked on, and madame settled herself in her 
compartment, looking as fresh, and as crisp and as charm- 
ingly got up as if she'd just come out of her boudoir, instead 
of off the Lord Warden, and chatted away so familiarly that 
I felt quite sure she must have known me all my life, 
though to the best of my belief I'd never seen her till an 
hour before. She called me ‘‘ My dear fellow’’—and evi- 
dently was so well acquainted with me that it would have 
been a height of discourtesy to tell her the reciprocity was 
all on one side, as the Irishmen have it; and that I had no 
more remembrance of her than I had of the pointsman or 
the guard. 

So we talked away very pleasantly, those quick handsome 
brown eyes of hers scanning me so intently when I appeared 
not to be looking at her, and professing themselves under 
their curled lashes so perfectly innocent of intending any 
such scrutiny when I did regard her, that I began to be a 
little intrigned as to what possible interest I could possess 
for her, and to think I must be a more interesting personage 
than I had ever flattered myself before. It was between four 
and five when we hissed and snorted and puffed into the 
Paris station. I put my little comtesse into a carriage that 


was waiting for her, a very dashing carriage, with a pair of | 


fretting bays, three parts thorough-bred, that wouldn’t have 
made a bad figure in the Ring, and had the tenderest shake 
of the hand that ever such little cream-gloved fingers gave a 
man, as Madame de Coquelicot said, most amiably : 

**Come and see me to-morrow, my friend. No! not this 
evening, I am too fired ; but to-morrow as early as you like, 
The old quarters, you know,” 


“Where the deuce are they ?” thought I, «s I said aloud, 
‘The old quarters ? Let me see, what is the exact address ?”” 

‘Numéro quinze, Rue Belphégor-et-Mélusine, quartier 
du Diable Boiteux—don’t you remember? Adieu, and au 
revoir !” 

And madame waved me her hand, and bade her coachman 
drive off, and I laughed as I turned away to think how en- 
tirely I'd forgotten my fair friend, or how cleverly the little 


| woman pretended to an intimacy with me, for some support 


No possible harm | 


or other, that remained hidden in the leaves of fate. ‘Tl 
see that farce to the end. I’m’not a young bird to be 
trapped and plucked, and she’s certainly pretty enough to 
tale the trouble of calling on her,” I thought to myself, as 
I walked to the voiture Mills had summoned. As I jumped 
into it I dropped my stick. Somebody picked it up, and as 
[ thanked him, I saw it was the little man whom I had 
snubbed so unceremoniously on board the Lord Warden. 
*“You are quite welcome, sir; good evening,” he said, 
shuffling off to his own cab. And when I was set down at 
the rooms where I generally stay when in Paris, who should 
stand on the pave, watching me curiously, but the old fellow 
again, or his ghost—a very seedy-looking ghost, too, with a 
disreputable air, redolent of Whitecross Street, Leicester 
Square, Homburg, and all refuges for those whom fortune 
won't smile upon, 2nd whose characters are usually purified 
with the ablution known as whitewash—watching me, cer- 
tainly watching me, though he did his best not to be seen. 
Why had T all of a sudden become so extreme an object of 
interest to people? Did they take me for the Comte de 
Chamborg come to steal surreptitiously into the Tuiléries to 
take the crown from that clever fellow who is his own devs 
ec machina, and seems to have stolen Atropos’s scissors, and 
to be snipping the thread long and short, as it amuses him, 
for everybody in Europe? Did they fancy I'd come to fire 
off bombs like Orsini, or to dabble in giant frauds like Law 
or Mirés? Had Ianything odd about me ? Had I murdered 
anybody without knowing it ?—entered into a conspiracy 
without remembering it ?—become a célébre without being 
aware of it ?—joined a secret society and broken my oath 
without recollecting it? The people of the hotel didn't 
seem to find anything peculiar in me; they recognized me, 
indeed, but in no unpleasant manner, as their recognition 
resulted in as good a dinner and as choice wines as ever 
gladdened a man’s soul, over which I forgot all about the 
acquaintance on board the Lord Warden, and after which I 
| drove to the Jockey Club, found up my old chums, went to 
the Opera to see the new danseuse in “Satanella,” supped 
| at the Maison Dorée, and finally went back to the Hotel de 
Londres in the gray of the Spring morning, which was just 
light enough for me to see two men dodging me from the 
| café—which it was easy to do, for my driver was an Alsatian 
| and sleepy, and let his horse creep at his will—two men 
| whom I heard whisper : 
“Tt is he—it is certainly he. 
Monsieur——” 
I lost the rest ; but what the deuce did they know about 
| me ? and to whom were they going to give a cue as if I'd es- 
caped from a lunatic asylum, and was required to be recap- 
tured ? It was too dark to see, but one of them looked 
deucedly like my little old man of the steamer ; but what 
possible interest on earth could I have for them ? I owed 
no man anything, nobody could pull me up for debt—not 


We must give the cue to 


even for a case of Havannas, or a pair of gloves, unpaid for: 
it was vastly odd to be dodged in this style, as if detectives 
were at my heels for embezzlement. But I was too tired to 
think much about it, so I turned in and went to sleep, by nv 
means uncertain that I shouldn’t be woke up like Changar 
nier in the middle of the night, and marched off by gen 
darmerie, possibly to find myself located in Brest, or Toulon, 
for some crime of which I'd forgotten being the perpetrator 
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When the morning rose I remembered my engagement 
to Madame de Coquelicot, my pretty little friend who knew 
so much about me, and of whom I knew nothing, and was 
just going into my coffee, omelette, claret, sardines and all 
the rest of it, and looking over the Times, and the Charivari 
in my own room preparatory to calling on her, when Mills 
tapped at the door. 

‘Tf you please, sir, there’s a man here who wants to sec 
you.” 

What for ?” 

‘He says he wants to see you about some wine, sir—three 
dozen Marcobrunnen as is owing for.” 

“Owing for? Nonsense. Never bought any Marcobrun- 
nen by the dozen in my life. He's made a mistake ; go and 
tell him so.” 

“I beg your pardon, sir, but he says you do owe it to 
him, sir, and he won't go without it,” said Mills, returning. | 

“* Deuce take his impudence ! he’s made some mistake, I 
tell you; he must have the wrong name.” 

‘“‘No, sir, he hasn’t got the wrong name ; leastways, not 
wrong as the French would pronounce it. 
Monsieur Hervey, and here’s the bill.” 

“Take the bill to the deuce,” said I, ‘and don't come | 
bothering me. I don’t owe a centime in Paris ; tell him so, 
and that if he doesn’t go about his business, we shall call in 
the police.” 

Mills departed on his mission, and I lighted my meer- 
chaum to have a quiet smoke, but peace was not for me. | 
There came another tap at the door, and Mills ventured in 
again, every lineament of his countenance replete with in- 
jured dignity and noble indignation. 

‘* What's the row, Mills? Won't the fellow go ?” 

‘* Yes, sir, he’s gone ; but, sir, he had the positive impu- 


“See me. 


He asked me for 
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; insane fury. 


dence to say he'd have the law upon you. He did, indeed, 
sir, for a paitry three dozen of hock !” 

It was the horrible insignificance of the debt that over- | 
whelmed Mills. 
wouldn’t have felt iowered by it ; he was accustomed to live 
with gentlemen who, if they got into difficulties, got into 
them in princely style, und who, if they went to the dogs, | 
drove on that unpleasant rcad au grand galop, with postil- | 
ions, and outriders, and all the rest of it, comme il faut. 

** For a debt I don’t owe! that’s a good idea. He'll have 
to prove my identity first, and his own claim afterward. 
What you mean by listening to such fellov$ I can’t imagine, 
Mills. You should send them to the right-about without 
coming to trouble me.” 

“But, sir, if you please, sir, there’s another one now— 
from M. Follet’s, of the Rue Vivienne—about some coats 
and vests, sir, that he says you had from him last year.” 

**God bless me! are all the Parisians gone mad? I owe 
no debts here—not a sou. It’sa pleasant thing, certainly, if 
tradesmen can saddle foreigners with bills in this style ! | 
What the deuce do they mean by it ?” 

‘*Then you won't look at the bill, if you please, sir ?” 

** Certainly not. Itis nothing to me. Go and turn the 
fellows out this moment, or let them find their right debtor. | 
This is a pretty state of things ! to be besieged ly creditors 
the minute one setgfoot——” 

But my peroration was cut short. Through the door, 
which Mills had left open a little, burst a wiry, excitable, 
voluble, and indelibly wronged little man, who pounced upon | 
me with wild alacrity. 

‘* Ah, monsieur, you are caught at last. 
hundred and eighty francs. We have waited a whole year 
for it. Here is the bill ; a coat, a Talma, a 

**Go away with you,” said I, repressing a strong impulse 
to laugh—an impulse which, I believe, lowered me irremedi- | 
ably in Mills’s eyes. ‘‘ Be off! Ido not owe you a farth- 
ing. I never entered your store. How dare you——” 


Pay us this—five 


If it had been a few thousands, now, he | madame. 
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“What !” shrieked the little emissary of M. Follet. ‘‘ You 
do not owe us anything! Oh, you dishonorable English- 
man! You owe us nothing ? Look at this bill !” 

** Devil take both you and your bill! Leave my room in- 
stantly,” began I, taking my pipe out of my mouth, fairly 
exasperated. ‘* Mills, why don't you turn that fellow out ? 
He is subject to the law already for assaulting me in this 
manner.” 

But the little fellow didn't wait to be turned out ; the bully 
and the coward generally unite in one person, they say, and 
I suppose the vision of single combat with two monstres 


| d’ Anglais was too much for him. 


‘*You have refused to pay me, and have also threatened. 
It is well, sir! We shall see !” 
And he clattered down stairs, signed thither in a lordly 


and imperious manner by Mills, as fast as his little feet could 


carry him ; and as he went we heard the diminuendo cata- 
ract of ‘* Wretched liar! bare-faced scoundrel !” ete., ete., 
in his shrill, vociferous, little voice, and I told Mills to get 
my hat and gloves, thinking decidedly that Pans folk had 
gone mad, and that I had become the special subject of their 
I'd fallen into a nest of people who evidently 
knew more about me than I knew myself, and I wondered if 
I should find any Q. E. D. to the problem at Madame de 
Coquelicot’s, as I got into a hansom, and bade the driver 
take me to No. 15 Rue Belphégor-et-M¢lusire, quartier du 
Diable Boiteux, of which fashionable faubourg, if you are 
ignorant, I beg leave to hint that you know nothing about 
Paris. 


Cuaptrer IIL. 


HOW I FELL AMONG THIEVES. 


Ir was 1 very handsome house, but one which, though 


madame had alluded to it as old quarters very familiar to 


me, I had never been in, to my knowledge. I inquired for 
The porter answered, ‘‘ Yes, sir, she is at home. 
Walk in, if you please ;’ I did so acecrdingly, and was re 
ceived by an exceedingly resplendent valet, who appeared to 
know perfectly who I was without my telling him. The 
deuce, I thought it was uncommonly odd everybody knew 
me here, and I could recollect nobody! But I had no 
time to reflect upen it, for the valet flung the door open, 
and I was ushered into the presence of my Comtesse de 
Coquelicot. 

If she had looked charming on the deck of the Lord 
Warden, she looked ten thousand times more so now, sitting 
in an armchair, clad in the daintiest négligé possible to de 
vise, with a cobweb lace about her throat and wrists, and 
gold-broidered slippers on her feet, as pretty a tableau as a 
man could want, reading her yellow-papered novel, and stir- 
ring the cream into some chocolate that stood on a little 
silver service by her side ; a very pretty tableau, indeed—too 
pretty, surely, for me to have so utterly forgotten it if I had 
ever seen it before! She rose to meet me with her hands out- 
stretched, and so sweet a smile, that I could scarcely fail to 
greet her with equal warmth. 

‘‘ Well, my dear,” said the comtesse, seating herself, giving 
me a delicate blow with her novel, and signing me to a chair 
by her, ‘so, you have kept your appointment, and come to 


| see me ?” 


“Do you suppose any man could fail to come and see you 
if you'd let him ?” said I, thinking to myself what a deucedly 
pretty woman she was without her bonnet. 

‘‘Ah, you have been long enough withont coming to see 


me,” laughed madame. ‘It was very shabby in you, dear, 


| to run off from Ems as you did!” 


‘Run off from Ems ! 
thought I. 
‘‘We were very happy at Ems, dear !" sighed madame, 


Decidedly the little woman’s mad,” 
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with a pretty pathetic air. ‘‘ Isn't it a pity that happy days 
like those won't last forever ?”’ ; 

Of course I answered her suitably, to the effect that any 
days in her society must be the happiest days of his life to 
any man, and our (fe-a-lele was going on a rarir. I was 
completely bewildered by her constant references to a past 
with which I ought to have been as well acquainted as she, 
but of which I could not, for the life of me, remember a 
word ; but, as I said before, she was far too pretty a woman 
for any man to disclaim a friendship she claimed with him, 
and we were going on first-rate when every nerve in my | 
system received as violent a galvanic shock as ever any luck- 
less rus in urbe received at the Polytechnic, and I started as | 
though the most horrible douche that ever the water-cure | 
gave to any victim surrendered to its grasp had struck me | 
with an arm of ice, when my little comtesse, looking at me 
under her 
fringed lashes, 
and closing her 
soft warm hand 
on mine, whis- 
pered sweetly: 

‘““My dear! 
would it be 
inconvenient to 
you to pay me 
those seven 
thousandfrancs 
you lost to me 
at écarté last 
August ?” 

I am a cool 
fellow gener- 
ally, I believe ; 
used to flatter 
myself that 
nothing could 
startle me; that 
if I possessed 
nerves in com- 
mon with the 
rest of human- 
ity, they were 
of that texture 
commonly de- 
nominated cast 
iron ; but I can 
no longer say 
so, for when the 
comtesse spoke 
those words, a 
child, had there 
been one in the 
room disposed 
to so pugilistic 
an enterprise, might have knocked me down. Plon-plon’s 
fit of eloquence could not surprise France, nor their sudden 
notoriety bewilder the Bishop of Durham and his son-in-law, 
nor the Seven Essayists’ free speech amaze the legend-loving 
Church, more utterly than Madame de Coquelicot’s speech 
surprised, bewildered and horrified me. I stared at her, and 
mechanically echoed : 

‘Seven thousand francs—I—lost—to you !” 

She shook her head at me, and gave me another rebuking | 
blow with Le Brun’s yellow volume. 

“Ah, you naughty fellow! 
Fie! for shame! 


Do you pretend to forget it ? 


You recollect well enough !” 

‘*On my honor, madame 2 

She shook her head again, and laughed gayly. 

“Ah, good heavens! your honor, my dear, is not a very 


; a gentleman, I never 


BIRDS OF A FEATHER. 


| with you in my life ! 
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wonderful witness. If you've no better gauge than your 
honor, my boy , 

This was going a little bit too far; we do let women say 
more than men, but there are limits to one’s allowance, even 
to the female tongue. I shook off her hand, and got out of 
the chair. 

‘Madame, you do not know what you are saying, nor can 
you, I think, know whom you are addressing. There must 
be some very extraordinary mistake here. On my word, as 

But she interrupted me with peals of laughter. 

“That will do, dearest! You do not know what you are 
saying, or you would scarcely try to talk that nonsense to 
You will say you never played écarté at all with me, I 
suppose, next ?” 

‘To the best of my knowledge, I decidedly never did, 
madame. I 
repeat, again, 
that you are 
speaking un- 
der some very 
extraordinary 
delusion.” 

oat I) be 
quiet; you 
make me laugh 
too much!” 
cried the com- 
tesse, begin- 
ning to look 
rather angry, 
though with a 
nasty glitter in 
her eyes, beat- 
ing an impa- 
tient tattoo 
with her spoon 
on the Sévres 
saucer. 

You may 
generally 
know your 
suppressed 
vixen by that 
sort of angry 
rataplan ; she 
beats an in- 
animate object 
when she 
would love, if 
she could, to 
be beating 
you. 

“T like you 
very much, my 
friend, but I did not like your running off from Ems in my 
debt, and I don’t like your pretence of ignorance now. I 
shall be very glad if you will pay me those seven thousand 
frances without delay, for Iam extravagant, as you well know, 


me. 


| and they will fill up a little gap nicely.” 


‘** But, by heaven, I owe you none! I never played écarté 
I was never at Ems last August——” 

‘Hush, hush, hush!” cried madame, her tattoo getting 
fiercer and her laugh louder. ‘‘ What will you say next? 
Never played écarté! never at Ems! Good heavens! what 
next ?” 

‘Anything you like, madame; and, first of all, that I am 
not a boy to be tricked in this way, and be frightened inte 
paying a debt I never contracted. I suppose I have been 
fool enough to come amongst a gang of swindlers, but I am 
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not so great a one as to stay amongst them. Another time, | at all, was, as I richly deserved to be, a prisoner in the Com- 
madame, try the trick on some younger bird, though it is an | tesse de Coquelicot’s drawing-room. 

adroit one, I admit, and allow me to have the honor of wish- She nodded her head with devilish delight, laughing again, 
ing you a very good-morning !” said I. backing to the door, | though her dark eyes scintillated angrily i 


oe 


ML 


Nill 
} 


ORL 
= 


MADAME ROLAND.—SEE PAGE 174. 


too disgusted with my own tomfoolery in coming there at all ‘‘The windows are twenty feet from the ground, my dear. 

to remember courtesy or anything else. Ah, now we have caught you again, do you think we shoula 
Tomfoolery, indeed! As I put my hand on the lock of | be so silly as to let you go so easily! Have you quite for- 

the door, I found it was fastened on the other side, and that | gotten all those little bills and bonds at Ems, dear ?” 

I, who ought to have known better than to have come there | ‘‘ Bills and bonds!” I repeated, contemptuously. ‘‘On my 


Argh En ae arly 
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life, this is carrying the farce too far! You mistake. I am 
not your victim, madame,” said I, only keeping myself cool 
by recollecting my combatant was a woman. ‘I shall be 
obliged by your putting an end to this, and ordering your 
servants to unlock this door. I presume that you are aware 
that by detaining me thus, the law——” 

‘The law! Ah, you wish for the law. It is well!” cried 
madame, clapping her plump and jeweled hands. 

I suppose it was a preconcerted signal, for a door I had 
not noticed at the other end of the salon opened softly, and a 
man, curled and ringed, a Jew all over, came noiselessly in, 
with another insignificant fellow, neither of whom had T ever 


| 


; ; : 
seen before, and, coming up to me, and laying his hand on 


my shoulder, the latter whispered the lively and agreeable 
information : 

‘**Monsieur, in the name of the law, I arrest you.” 

* Arrest me! The deuce! What for?” 


**For the several sums of seven thousand franes, twenty | 


thousand francs, and fifteen thousand frances, borrowed in 
the months of June, July, and August, from Alcide Ma- 


thieu,”” began the fellow, with such abominable legal pre- | 


cision and audacity that, a da David, the fire kindled, and I 
spake more furiously than perchance was prudent. 

Shaking off his grasp with a jerk that span him off into 
the middle of the room, ‘‘ What the deuce do you mean by 
this tomfoolery? 


as wellasI do. You are a league of rascally sharpers; but 


I owe nob« vly a sou, and you know that | 


if you fancy to trap or frighten me into admitting your 


charges, and letting you pick my pockets, you are exceed- 
ingly mistaken. You are a gang of swindlers, and as such I 
will cite you before the——” 

** What effrontery !” shricked Madame de Connelicot. 
‘*Good heavens! who could think any living mortal could 
have such audacious impudence, when he knows i 

** Knows !” chuckled the individual of jewels and curls, 
who I conjectured was the aforesaid Alcide Mathieu. “Some- 
thing he will know when 

“Gently, gently, madame,” said the miniature Vidocq, 
who, having got me into the claws of the law, was scarcely 
going to let me off so easily; ‘‘ take care, or you will commit 
yourself for libel as well. 
‘it is of no use resisting. 
me to make a scene. 
man. 


Come, monsieur, do not oblige 


You have given usa great deal of trouble. If you 
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other man, with a purr of enjoyment at the prospect of three 
such charges combined against one individual, as the door 
behind me opened with a jerk that made me stagger for- 
ward, and I fell helpless into the stern grasp of two gen- 
darmes, who, I presume, at their commandant’s whistle, 
had come upstairs to cope with so bellicose and restive a 
prisoner. 

“Will you go quietly now, monsieur ?” asked he, while 
my soi-disant creditor rose slowly from the floor, wiping 
the blood from his face and head. 

Resistance was now useless, I didn’t want to blacken 
my name by being shown up in an assault like some tipsy 
youngster. It was no earthly good talking sense to these 
rascals; they'd the best of it at present, and the only way to 
get the game into my own hands was to state the case to 
some sensible judge, who would give me a hearing, and listen 
to the circumstances. Of course, in no court could they 
make out their case, and it was a perfect bewilderment to 
me what sort of game they could mean to be playing, or why 
they should have pounced upon me as the victim of it—an 
Englishman only just landed in France, of whom they could 
not possibly know anything. 

So I went quietly, and the whole of the Rue Belphégor-et- 
Mélusine, from the sixiéme to the rez-de-chaussée of each 
domicile, appeared to me to have turned out to witness my 
convoy by gendarmes. There were ladies opening the jal- 
ousies to peep at me, children running out on the balconies 
to laugh at me, grim porters coming to the grilles to stare at 
me, gamins loitering in the gutters to make fun of me, while 
I swore sotlo voce like a trooper at my own confounded folly 


| in letting myself be trapped by that odious little Coquelicot, 


Diantre !” said he, turning to me, | 


Come with me quietly, like a gentle- | 


would have settled these little matters privately with Mon- 


sieur Mathieu six months ago 
The cool impudence of the fellow positively stunned me. 


months ago! I, who flattered myself that I was a cool hand, 
and knew life, if anybody knew it, to have let myself be 
trapped into this by that little demon, De Coquelicot! 
devil within me was roused, and nothing short of knocking 
them all down would have cooled me in the least. As the 
fellow came up to lay his hand on me again, I set my back 
to the door, and prepared to receive them scientifically. 

“If you attempt to lay a hand on me again I shall knock 
you down. You are a gang of swindlers, and if you refuse 
to unlock the door, I will throw open the window, call in the 
police, and give you into custody——” 

“Ah, ha! that is your game!” said the man, with a smile, 
moving himself to the window, and giving a low whistle, 
while M. Mathieu, with a laugh, laid his grasp on my arms 


when there were fifty handsomer women in Paris, too! into 
such a ridiculous and apparently inextricable a scrape. 
However, I went quietly, not exactly enjoying my new po- 
sition, but making the best of it with Tapleyan philosophy, 
consoling myself with the reflection that I should scarcely 
be put out of the world, like Mrs. Dombey, without making 
an effort, and that I,an Englishman, with friends by thie 
dozen among the French nobility and at the British Leg:- 
tion, would scarcely let myself be treated in this style with- 
out kicking up a dust about it, even if that dust were the 
whirlwind that should blow up the Anglo-French alliance. 
It was three o’clock before I was taken into court, where, 
or by what rules, on my life, I hardly know now, it was so 
bewildering an affair that I took little note of particulars. 
The interval was passed by me as you, my sympathetic 


| reader, can easily imagine, in much such a state of virtuous 
I, who had never seen any one of them in my life, to be told | 
I had given them a great deal of trouble, that I should have | 
settled these little matters—little matters, forsooth !—six | 


The | 


indignation as the Z. G. lion exhibits when his keeper makes 
him wait too long for his dinner. 

There were my accusers; the fat man with the jewels and 
curls, desperately, villainously Jewish, with a bandage on 
his forehead, which afforded me fiendish delight ; there was 
pretty, gayly-dressed, highly-rouged Madame de Coquelicot, 


as witness, I suppose ; there was my old man of the steamer ; 


to pinion them behind me, and the comtesse lay back in her 


armchair, laughing shrilly in concert. 


But that was rather | 


too much of a good thing. There are limits to human en- | 


durance, and, before he could touch me, I knocked him over 
with a tap on his face. 
*Ah ha! for debt, for assault, for libel,” murmured the 


there was the wine-merchant’s agent; there was the tailor 
and his emissary; there was everybody arrayed in grim and 
inexorable array; and there was I, charged there with debt, 
assault, and libel ! 

Wasn't is pleasant ? and for the commencement of a first 
day in Paris, hadn’t it a nice rose-colored aspect? How 
bitterly I swore at myself! Surely those oaths were as par- 
donable, under the circumstances, as uncle Toby’s ! 

I'd never been in a French court in my life. I didn't 
know who was who, nor how the proceedings were likely to 
commence. Somebody —I think the judge—eyed me 
fiercely. I dare say he thought me a hardened sinner ; per- 
haps he'd been a refugee in his time, and had been up at 
Bow, or Westminster, and enjoyed the opportunity of re- 
taliating a little on a son of Albion. He began in a stern 


voice : ‘* You, Léonce Victor Hervé 


I put up my eyeglass and stared at him—an act which he 
seemed to consider an impertinence. I wonder why. I've 
put up that self-same eyeglass at some of the best women in 
the peerage, at her Majesty herself, lounging on the rails 
or driving down the Ring, and none of them took it as an 
offense. 

‘Hallo, sir!” said I, ‘wait a 
name.” 

‘Do not address the Court in that impertinent manner, 
sir. What do you intend to imply by so singular a remark 
as that it is ‘not your name’?” 

“*‘T mean what I say, and there's nothing singular abont 
it,” said I, heedless of the indignation with which everybody 
was regarding me for venturing to interrupt the Court. ‘It's 
not my name. I’m an Englishman, and am called Leonard 
Villiers Hervey, as you can see in my passport; and as my 
friends—the British ambassador himself if you very much 
prefer him—will swear to you at any moment. I have been 
brought here on false pretences, charged with false debts, 
under, as I see now, a false name. 
ora case of mistaken identity. In either circumstance I 
shall expect to be indemnified for the trouble, annoyance, 
and insult to which I have been subject this morning, or I 
shall decidedly complain to the British Legation of the abom- 
inable manner in which a British subject is liable to be 
treated by a gang of French swindlers the moment he sets 
foot in Paris.”’ 

I hurled my words at him in the fiercest passion I ever 
was in in my life. I certainly astonished an audience then, 
if anybody ever did. 
stared, Madame de Coquelicot, the man of curls and rings, 
the wine-merchant, the tailor, everybody stared at me in my 


minute. That isn’t my 


passionate peroration, and I caught the comtesse’s gasping | 


whisper : 

** Who could have believed that any one could have borne 
such a resemblance to Léonce, or that an Englishman could 
speak such good French? Good heavens! 
his eyes are gray instead of blue !” 

It was a case of mistaken identity, luckily not so fatal to 


life or reputation as such a case has been more than once to | 
some poor devil pulled up for a chance resemblance to an- | 


other spirit worse off than himself. 

Two of my best friends—one French, one English—to 
whom I had sent, entered just at that minute, and corrobo- 
rated my statement, which, after some delay and trouble, 
with the sight of my passport, sufficed to clear me from the 
charge of M. Léonce Victor Hervé’s debts; though I am 


bound to say that the vigilant gentleman before whom I had | 


been brought was desperately reluctant to let me go, and as 
intensely anxious to make me in the wrong, if he any way 
could, as any lady to take away the character of her pet 
friend, or democrat to saddle a nobleman with all the sins of 
the Decalogue, and wouldn't let me off till he’d gone into it 
all from beginning to end, about fifty-six several times, in 


an examination which, frightfully as it bored me, afforded | 


me much unchristian delight, by the evident torture it was 
to my persecutors, whose characters were probably not such 
as to render legal investigation highly acceptable. 

It seemed that M. Mathieu was a money-lender, brother 
to Madame Coquelicot, a widow, but not of a count: that in 
the August before, at Ems, a luckless fellow had borrowed of 
the one and been bewitched by the other, and, I presume, 


been so driven to desperation between them that he cut the | 


concern and fled unseen from Ems, owing the little widow 


his play debts and her brother several sums, which M. Ma- | 


thieu had lent him, knowing him to be a man of some for- 
tune, and for which Mr. Mathieu held M. Hervé’s L. O. U.’s 
and bonds. They were sharps, doubtless, but probably he 


must have been rather a disreputable fellow too, and their | 


anxiety had naturally been to catch him again and sue him. 
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It is either a conspiracy | 


The judge stared, the gendarmes | 


T see now that | 


171 


The little fellow on board the steamer was a man some- 
times employed by them to hunt down their lost prey, and 
who, when he saw me on board the Lord Warden, with a 
meerschaum and a Maude like those M. Hervé was in the 
habit of sporting, duly notified the fact to madame below in 
the cabin, who, coming on board, recognized me at once, as 
she thought, and set her little wits to work to enthral me in 
her fascinations till M. Mathieu should have legal traps 
ready, setting the old man to watch me wherever I went, 
who, in turn, apprised a wine-merchant and tailor of my ar- 
rival, whom he knew to be creditors of poor Hervé, receiv- 
ing, of course, a percentage for his information. 

So ran the story, simply enough, intensely as it had be 
wildered me, as it still bewildered Madame Coquelicot, who 
could do nothing during the examination but sniff at her 
flagon, and murmur, in humiliation : 

What a fool I have been! 
not notice that his eyes were gray? 
extraordinary, nevertheless !” 

They sued me for assault, and I had to pay M. Mathieu 
| something heavy for the pleasure of knocking him down ; 
| but I sued them for false imprisonment, so I had a quid pro 
quo, and we were quits. My fellow-sufferer, with a Maude, 
a meerschaum and a face like mine, I have never seen to my 
knowledge. Ihave given you noms de plume, of course ; but 
I look eagerly out in the streets, at the clubs, at the opera, in 
the parks, anywhere and everywhere, for anybody that may 
bear a resemblance to me, for I have a keen sympathy with 
M. L. V. Hervé ; I can exactly fancy how that little demon 
of a Coquelicot bewitched and robbed him, poor fellow ! as 
she’d have bewitched and robbed me if she'd had the chance ; 
and if any gentleman reads this who owns a pipe with a grin- 

ning faun’s head, who fell among thieves at Ems, and played 
too much éearté with a charming little woman with a nez re- 
troussé and bright marmoset eyes, I shall be happy to make 
| his acquaintance and condole with him, and tell him further 
particulars, rira voce, of How I was Tracked by Trappers, in 
| a case of mistaken identity, and the Evils that came from a 
Maude and a Meerschaum, innocent things enough in their 
| way, heaven knows. 
N. B.—Learn this lesson, friendly reader : When Ulysses 
| is traveling, he’d better keep to his pipe, wrap himself in his 
plaid, and invariably avoid a fair Calypso. 


**Good heavens ! 


Why did I 


But the resemblance is 


HINDOO PENITENT. 


Tue very look of this devotee makes one shudder. Familias 
as we are with the singular penitential austerities of the Hin- 
doos, this seems to exceed belief. Yetitis puretruth. Pur- 
rum Soatuntree, a native of Benares, in India, began, at the 
| age of ten, a life of self-mortification, making his bed of thorns 
| and pebbles. To these succeeded the bed of spikes, shown 
in our illustration, and in this he was drawn about the country 
for thousands of miles, everywhere revered by the people as 
a deity. The distance we do not exaggerate, for he continued 
| it for five and thirty years. These were not his only chastise- 

ments of the flesh. In Winter he arranged a jar of water, so 

that it would drop gradually on his head. In Summer he 
| always kept fires burning near him, to increase his suffering 

from heat. 
| All this strikes us as strange ; yet, when we reflect, we find 
that no system or religion ever disavowed the use of austerities. 
The last three centuries have, indeed swept away much of it 
from the various forms of Christianity; but, as long as we 
proclaim fast days, we admit the principle, that the ‘‘ flesh 
lusteth against the spirit,” and must be chastised to bring it 
into subjection.” 

There was once a sect in Europe who made all religion con- 
| sist in self-scourging, and went through the streets in bands, 
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scourging their bare shoulders, and getting very properly the , hole in the mold, and therefore examined it more closely, 
name of Flagellants. With all the variety of new religious | In the hole was seen, not a plant, but the tail of a mouse, 
ideas, seething in the heads of enthusiasts in this country, | which leaped from the pot as soon as it was set down. Pre- 
however, the love of the dear body seems inherent, and we sently another mouse followed from the same aperture, 
are not likely, even here, to see Flagellants or Fakirs. showing that a nest lay beneath the soil. On removing the 
. : | earth, a neat and comfortable nest was found, made chiefly 
an ae ae a Sei of straw and paper, the entrance to which was the hole 

CURIOUS MOUSE NESTS, through which the inmates had fled. 

Tae common mouse of our houses (Mus muscuius), is a The most curious point in connection with this nest was, 
notable house-builder, making nests out of various materials, | that although the earth in the pot seemed to be intact except 
and placing for the round 
them in various = —__ — = ; . aad — ee, hole, which 
situations. a a ; ———--. ee = might have 
There seems to = ; = ===, been made by 
be hardly any == See ae SS as 3 | a stick, none 
place in which = Se Se ee was found with- 
a mouse will — == SS Siee = 2s =? | in it. The in- 
not establish SSS = ; : = | genious little 
itself, and |. = ow ‘ : = architects had 
scarcely any a a i ™ ; been __ clever 
materials of enough to scoop 
which it will out the whole of 
not make its the earth and to 
nest. Hay, carry it away, 
leaves, straw, so as to form a 
bitten into suit- cavity for the 
able lengths, reception of 
roots and dried f =| their nest. 
herbage, are the =3 They did not 
usual materials ; 
employed by 
this animal 
when it is in the 
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completely 
empty the pot, 
as if knowing 
by instinct that 
country. a their habitation 


When it be- 
comes a town 
mouse and lives 
in houses, it ac- 
commodates it- 
self to circum- 
stances, and is 
never in want 


would be be- 
trayed. 
Accordingly, 
they allowed a 
slight covering 
of earth to re- 
main upon their 
nest, and had 
laboriously car- 
ried out the 


of a situation 
for a nest or 
material where- whole of the 
with to make a Bay} NOS - ! mold through 
comfortable ay 1 s es HAIN NM | WN the little aper- 
house. It will ji Wh ih | ture which has 


use up old rags, been mention- 


tow, bits of re- if hy if “ANS a MH | ih ed. The flower- 
jected cord, ba Ai eM" 

paper, and any 
such materials 
as can be found 
straggling 
about a house; the process of 
and if it can find excavation there 
no fragments, it ji Hine ve whit 1 Dat Ne ih wy N a Ma Lidl ih was little danger 
helps itself very lh HA at At | 11% baad din We SAN a Hiei thatit would fall 
unceremonious- TAA . re WRN tL ae wi!) upon the archi- 
ly to, and cuts 


to pieces, books, 


pot was placed 
on ashelf in the 
shed, and the 
earth was quite 
hard, so that in 


MADAME ROLAND IN HER YOUTH. tects. 
Another nest 
newspapers, curtains, garments, or old hats and bonnets. was discovered in rather an ingenious position. A bird 
Many instances of remarkable mouse-nests are recorded, | had built a nest upon a shrub in the garden, and «as 
among which the following arefworthy of mention. | usual in such cases, had placed its home near the ground. 
As is usual, at the end of Autumn, a number of flower-pots | A mouse of original genius saw the nest, and perceived 
had been set aside in a shed, in waiting for the coming its value. Accordingly, she built her own nest imme- 
Spring. Toward the middle of Winter the shed was cleared | diately below that of the bird, so that she and her young 
out and the flower-pots removed. While carrying them out | were sheltered as by a roof. So closely had she fixed her 


of the shed the owner was rather surprised to find a round | habitation, that as her young ran in and out of their home, 
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their bodies pressed against the floor of the bird’s nest above 
them. No less than six young were discovered in this inge- 
nious nest. 

Another very remarkable nest of the common mouse is 
thus chronicled : 

‘Early in March we set a hen; and as her nest was a 
basket, a sack was placed under and around it, so as to keep 
in the heat. When the hen was set, she was in good feather, 
wearing an ample tail, according to her kind (the Brahma) ; 
but as the three weeks went on, her tail seemed much 
broken, assumed a dilapidated appearance, and finally be- 
came a mere stump. This excited notice and surprise, as 
there was nothing near her against which she was likely to 
spoil her tail. 

“When the chickens were hatched, and they and their 
mother were taken to a fresh nest, and the old one removed, 
it was found that a mouse had constructed a beautiful nest 
under the basket. The body of the nest was made of tow, 
scraped from the sack, and chopped or gnawed hay from the 
hen’s nest ; while the lining was made of the feathers of her 
tail, which had evidently been removed, a small bit at a 
time, as wanted, until all the feathers were reduced to 
stumps, showing marks of the mouse’s teeth. We should 
have liked to have heard the hen’s remarks on the transac- 
tion, when the mouse was nibbling her tail.” 

In this case the mouse improved on the conduct of her 
relative that built in the garden; for by placing her nest in 


such a position, she not only secured the very best materials | 


| therein she had placed her offspring. 


for her home, but enjoyed the advantage of the regular and 
high temperature which proceeded from the body of the 
sitting-hen, and which was admirably adapted for the well- 
being of her young family. 

The last example of a remarkable mouse-nest is that which 
is figured in the accompanying ‘illustration, and which was 
drawn from the actual object. 

A number of empty bottles had been stowed away upon a 
shelf, and among them was found one which was tenanted 
by a mouse, The little creature had considered that the 
bottle would afford a suitable home for her young, and had 
therefore conveyed into it a quantity of bedding, which she 
made into a nest. The bottle was filled with the nest, and 
the eccentric architect had taken the precaution to leave a 
round hole corresponding to the neck of the bottle. In this 
remarkable domicile the young were placed ; and it is a fact 
worthy of notice that no attempt had been made to shut out 
the light. Nothing would have been easier than to have 


| formed the cavity at the underside, so that the soft materials 
| of the nest would exclude the light; but the mouse had 


simply formed a comfortable hollow for her young, and 
It is therefore evident 
that the mouse has no fear of light, but that it only chooses 
darkness as a means of safety for its young. 

The rapidity with which the mouse can make a nest is 
somewhat surprising. One of the English journals men- 
tioned, some few years ago, that in a farmer’s house a loaf of 
newly-baked bread was placed upon a shelf, according to 
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custom. Next day, a hole was observed in the loaf; and 
when it was cut open, a mouse and her nest were discovered 
within, the latter having been made of paper. On examina- | 
tion, the material of the habitation was found to have been | 
obtained from a copy-book, which had been torn into shreds, | 
and arranged into the form of a nest. 

Within this curious home were nine young mice, pink, 
transparent, and newly-born. ‘Thus, in the space of thirty- 
six hours at the most, the loaf must have cooled, the interior 
been excavated, the copy-book found and cut into suitable 
pieces, the nest made, and the young brought into the world. 


Surely it is no wonder that mice are so plentiful, or that | 


their many enemies fail to exterminate them. 


LAMANTIN FISHING, 


Tue Lamantin, or manatee, a huge cetaceous animal found 
in rivers of South America and Africa, has been so little known 
that the descriptions in our works of natural history are in 
almost all cases extremely incorrect, our naturalists knowing 
less than the mound builders of Ohio, who deposited beneath 
those earthy structures quite accurate models of the animal. 

A recent French traveler describes a hunt as he witnessed 
it on the river Ucayali : 


“‘The channel which we ascended was called Mabuiso, or | 


Black Earth, and like all those which range with the Ucayali, 
ends inalake. That which we reached was some seven to 


ten milesin circuit. Its banks scarcely rising above the water | 


are covered with false maize which the Peruvians call ‘‘ sara- 


sara,” the Brazilians ‘‘ camalote,”’ and which the lamantins, | 


without characterizing it by special name, seck with great 
avidity as their choice food. 


‘No tree or bush masks this great sheet of water. Here | 
and there tufts of water-plants rising to the surface gave | 
apparent islands to break the dull monotony of its sur- 


face. 

‘On entering it our periagnas struck to the left shore ; the 
paddles were drawn in, the tongues of the women silenced, 
and fishers put themselves on the look-out. 

‘In a few moments a slight noise attracted our attention 
on the right. The black muzzle of alamantin rose above the 
water plants. The animal puffed noisily to expel the vitiated 
air, and inhaling repeatedly, swam towards the middle of the 
lake. 

‘* As he approached it five more muzzles loomed up above 


the surface. But for the fear of disturbing them we would | 


have hurrahed, so promising was the sport. 

Jn perceiving the first one the others circled about soas 
to surreund it. When within a few yards they stopped to 
breathe, and rushed on him ; he dove to avoid them, and a 
fight ensued. The water rose in jets; the lake was soon all 
disturbed ; the mud rose to the surface under the lashing of 
their immense tails. 

** Amid this muddy water, snorting muzzles, bloody flippers 
and broad tails passed and repassed with such strange bounds 
that I asked Padre Antonio in a whisper what the strange 
manceuvring meant. 

‘Tt was a deadly fight of male lamantins. It lasted some 
minutes, and then calm ensued ; two at once emerged and 
swam off. 

“‘T now saw the plan of the Indians. When they discover 
a female in one of these lakes, they watch the entrance till a 
number of males get in, and then by barring all exit make 
sure of their prey. 

‘The Indians then put out, and with their rude harpoon, 
a spike six inches long and sharpened on a stone, soon 
mastered the lamantins. 

** All the fishermen need to Jo is to plant it on any part 


of the animal to stun it. The shapeless mighty mass, which ' 


one would suppose capable of resisting any shock, yields to 
the slightest wound. 

‘*Of the three we took, one was struck in the neck, another 
in the body, the third in the back. A finishing stroke was 
given, and the bodies tied by the flippers were towed to the 
Ucayali and drawn ashore. Here they were turned over and 
cut up. The rosy, firm, inviting flesh is covered by about 


' three inches of fat. 


‘* All the works on Natural Histofy that we have consulted 
seem to fall into the same errors. A work by amosteminent 
Zoologist in the University of France describes the flippers as 
having vestiges of nails, and as used to hold their young and 

uable the animal to creep. It also describes it as inhabiting 


| the warmest parts of the Atlantic, and reaching a size of 


fifteen feet. 
‘* The flipper is a real arm in structure, terminated by three 
fingers : but these fingers are covered with two inches of skin, 


| fatand flesh. They areconsequently used only for swimming, 
| or at most for bending stalks, so as to bring them within 


range of the mouth. 
‘* As to the delicacy of the flesh, there is no doubt. 
“They are seldom found more than six or seven feet long, 
and have entirely deserted the mouths of the rivers, being 


| found only in the interior lakes, and even here they will 
| probably soon disappear, so vigorous is the war carried on 


upon them.” 


MADAME ROLAND. 


N November, 1866, a young man, employed 
by the booksellers as a collector of auto- 
graphs, presented himself at a shop on the 
Quai Voltaire, Paris, with a bundle of old 
manuscripts. They were declined at first, 
but after being examined were purchased 
for fifty francs, having been found to be 
the original letters from Madame Roland to 
Buzot. 

The knowledge gained from these ew 
sources of the most remarkable woman of 
modern times—remarkable not less for her 
virile intellect than her womanly heart, her 

free thinking than her purity of action, her peerless beauty 


, than her tragic fate—has corrected much of history and given 


new zest to the alleged liaisons of the republic. That the 
warmth and outspokenness of the autobiography will pre- 
vent its translation into English notwithstanding its rich 
material, and that the ‘‘ Buzot letters,” which make out of 
literal fact a love tragedy wilder than romance, and present 


| : : 
| psychical phenomena such as the upheaving of society alone 


could reveal, will never be literally translated, seem reason 
enough for a magazine sketch of her life. 

3esides her singular destiny and her great political power, 
Madame Roland, like Mary Stuart, attracts not only by union 
of heart-weakness and mind-brilliancy, but by a mystery 
that involves her life. She herself speaks of ‘ passions, 
which, with the strength of an athlete, she hardly con- 
trolled,” and her enemies charged her with ‘‘coquetting 
with the bailiffs of the guillotine and flirting with the 
victims of the triumvirate. And yet—her life was surren- 
dered for France, purer patriotism never was, and in a loose 
age she was mistress of herself and loyal to the obligations 
of wife and mother. 

Marie Jean Phiipon, born in Paris, March 18th, 1854, was 


| the only child of a wood-carver. In writing from prison, 


thirty-nine years afterward, she describes her childhood as 


| Spent in the midst of fine arts, nourished by books, ¢ n- 


scious cf no superiority but merit and no greatness but 
virtue. Manou—her pet name—learned to read so early and 


easily that she could never recall the process. At the age of 
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Among the numerous suitors for her hand, one only, M. 


seven she was accustomed to rise at 5 a.M., creep in her | Lablancherié, an aspirant for literary fame, touched her 


night-gown, without shoes or stockings, to her table in the | 
corner of her mother’s bedroom, and there to commit her | reading them. 
lessons, read her story-books. and write poetry, till called to 


her task in her father’s workshop. 


No restraint was imposed upon her reading ; she devoured 
every book she could obtain ; and it furnishes her a theme | crave it. 
for remarks which that age permitted, that at ten she had 


heart. He brought her his works, and she was delighted in 
“IT dare not judge this young man,” she 
writes, ‘‘ for he is too much like myself ; but I can say of his 
writings, as I said to M. Wenze of his paintings, that, if I 
had not loved excellence before, they would have made me 
But I repent already. A droll little body, my 
feelings varying every hour, I say over my books, ‘ Adieu, 


added to her knowledge of ancient and modern history the | love, I am free ; but comes a knock at the door, my heart 


Jonfessions of Rousseau and the Candide of Voltaire. Her 


goes pit a pat, and my imagination conquers me.” She 


lively intelligence appropriated everything prestnted to her shortly gave her lover his dismissal, because, with senses 


senses—green fields, crowded streets, gay shop-windows, de- 
eayed manors and royal palaces, public gardens, and Gothic 
cathedrals; the Seine with its forest of masts, and the 


Champ de Mars flooded with soldiery. 


The love of flowers was a passion so intense that a rose- 
bud kindled her imagination till she ‘‘ reveled in the de- 
In her religious edu- 
cation she learned the creed, catechism, and paternoster ; 
was prepared by the priest for confirmation and duly re- 


lightful consciousness of existence.” 


ceremonial of Notre Dame, partook of her first communion, 


most susceptible, she ‘‘ doubts if any one as fitted for happi- 
ness ever tasted it less. I only consider pleasure to be bliss 
in the union of thought and action without the cost of 
regret.” 
It has been said already that after her marriage her cor- 
| respondence with the Cannets ceased. From 1789 to 1792 
| they did not exchange a word. Politics, as well as the com- 
| mand of her husband, separated them. But—to the honor 
of woman’s fidelity to friendship let the story be told— 


reached the old chitean, Henriette hastened to Paris, with 


| 
ceived the rite ; and at eight years of age, amidst the gorgeous | when, years afterward, the news of Madame Roland's arrest 


‘‘bathed in tears and ravished with celestial love.” 


At ten she went to the convent, from which she returned 
five years afterward, in the fullness of health expanding into 
womanhood, beautiful both in reality and promise, and rich 
She describes the 
apartment to which she came back as offering from its win- | 
dows to her ‘‘romantic and wandering fancy a boundless 
ens were as familiar as 
unutterable motion, re- 
istence, offered God pure 


in the exuberance of girlish sensibility. 


field. The vast deserts of blue he: 
books, while my heart, suffused wi 
joicing in life and thankful for | 
and worthy homage.” 


During the next twelve years we have the often-told his- 


tory of maidenhood, At the convent she had formed friend- 
ships with Sophie and Henriette Cannet, sisters, six and ten 


years her seniors, with whom she corresponded till her mar- | 


riage. Then, at M. Roland’s request, no reason being as- 


signed, she ceased to dnswer their letters; but she said | 


afterward, ‘‘ It was a wrong view ; marriage is grave enough, 
and if you take from a wife the sweetness of a female friend- 
ship, you run risks not anticipated.” 

The picture of these years, as painted in the correspon- 
dence, is full of interest. 
court intrigues, as they were whispered by the people ; the 
alleged weakness or coldness of the king, the favorites of the 
queen, the escapades of the ladies of honor, the destitution 
among the peasantry—all, with hundreds more, beget mat- 
ter for comment. The strange charm of these letters, with 
their unequalled brilliancy, where topics stale and trite are 
vivified, and the common joys and sorrows of a bourgeoise 
girl become romance, is due to the intense womanhood of 
the woman. Her heart impels everything. Her opinions 
echo both the encyclopedists and the convent. A husband, 
‘that unknown conqueror of the future,” is at one moment 
the mind's idol, whilst the next she is indignant ‘‘ that wo- 
men should shamelessly sell their liberty by marriage vows.” 
“T could make,” she writes to Sophie, ‘‘a model of the man 
I could love, but it would be shattered the moment he be- 
came my master.” She continues, ‘I see in marriage great 
losses to every woman—losses that are compensated only by 
the gain of giving to the world useful men. In love our 


opponents are more brisk, impetuous, vigorous than we, less | 


tender and faithful, but possessing the ardor, activity, and 
pliancy which strong desires give, without the impressibility 
which refines and perpetuates regard, solicitude and defer- 
ence. Their attentions are interested in behalf of an imme- 
diate end, and their love the effect of a momentary frame of 
mind, whilst with us love is a requirement of the heart.” 


Not personal topics only, but | 


perseverance that would not accept denial gained access to 
her cell, and urged her with earnest implorings to escape in 
the disguise she had brought. 

“TI was a widow,” Henriette said, ‘‘withont children, 
whilst my friend had a husband and a daughter. What 
more natural than that I should expose my life to save 
hers? I proposed a change of garments, and that she 
should escape while I remained. 
| availed nothing. ‘They will kill you,’ she continually re- 
peated. ‘Your blood will come back against me. Better 
suffer a thousand deaths myself than to reproach myself 
with yours.’”’ 

But to return to our narrative. On the 5th of February, 
1780, Marie Phlipon became the wife of Roland. He was 
forty-six years old, she twenty-six. She had known him 
several years as a literary friend, had learned to esteem him 
as a man of probity old enough to be her father, and had 
been flattered by his interest in her studies. But she did 
not love him, !.c fell short of her idea of a husband, and in 
marrying him she ‘‘ charged herself with both his happiness 
| and her own.” 

Still she was alone, her mother dead, her father estranged, 
her means were cramped, her future was unremunerative 
toil, and she gave herself to the sacrifice. ‘I have known 
| all grief,” she writes on her wedding-day, ‘‘and am able to 
defy all evil. Life is only a chaine de bizarreries—I can en- 
| dure it without impatience and end it without fear. Men 
are either fools who abuse or knaves who deceive them- 
selves, more deserving pity than hatred; the passions 
are cheats ; science is only vanity ; virtue alone is substan- 
| tial, and, when accompanied by friendship, may make life 
| endurable. In wedding M. Roland I reduce my expectations 
| to a measure where there can be no disappointment.” What 
an epithalamium to be composed by the bride ! 

She said of him afterward, in that delicate irony of which 
she was queen, ‘‘ He was a man fond of ancient history, and 
more like the ancients than moderns ; about seven-and-forty, 
tall, stooping, and awkward, but simple and sincere ; thin 
in flesh, yellow, partially bald, and with manners re- 
spectible rather than pleasing. He had, however, a sweet 
smile and an expressive face ; his conversation was full of 
facts, but, owing to an unmodulated voice, more pleasant to 
recall than to hear.” 

During the first nine years that followed their marriage, 
Roland occupied several public positions, and made two con- 
siderable journeys, his wife accompanying him, to England 
and to Switzerland, Oue child only, a daughter, was born 
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to them, which, | writes: “I knew the place that became my sex and did 
but* for his cold | 


temperament 
and exacting 
disposition, 


might have be- | 


come a bond of 
union 
husband 
wife. 


between 
and 
With 
more than com- 
mon devotion, 
nevertheless, 
the devotion of 
duty, 
Roland partook 
of the occupa- 
of her 

edit- 
notes, 


tions 

husband, 
ing his 
rewriting 
journals, 


his 
and 
reviewing his articles for encyclopedias and newspapers. 


SONGS OF THE WINDS.—SEE PAGE 150. 


** Working with him became as natural as eating with him.” 


During a long illness she never left his bedside, for months | 


depriving herself of air and exercise until he was out of 
danger. Through the whole of their united life she pre- 
pared the dyspeptic’s food with her own hands. In his 
sickness she never permitted his serial contributions for the 
Academy to be delayed, and of the notice which those com- 
posed by herself received she naively remarks, that her 
‘husband enjoyed the perusal, persuading himself that he 
was in an unusually good vein when they were written.” 
During these years she corresponded by letter with Bose, 
Issarts, and Lanthenas. Friendship was as necessary to her 
as air. Communication of thought was the safety-valve of 
her life. Deprived of intimacy with her own sex, she found 
it in the other. 
her senior. It is to her letters to these two eminent men— 
those to Lanthenas being lost—letters wonderful in life, 
tone, and power, filled with anecdote and repartee, free from 
secrecy and cant, now in tenderness of womanly feeling 
touching the very core of sympathy, and anon arousing the 
mind to patriotic devotion, everywhere herself, sometimes 
playful in coquetry, severe in satire, and almost girlish in 


fickleness, and again the dignified and noble woman who | 
knew no measure to the law of right her inspired genius | 


laid down for her devotees : it is to these letters we are to 


look for the secret of that power which for two years made 
her, in after days, the real power of France. 
with such men her mind grew. To cope with difficulties, be 
equal with emergencies, infuse life into dead theories, and 
to rule minds then startling the world by audacity of doubt, 
was a woman's triumph. 


In cottact 


Free as these letters are, 
they never exceed her self-imposed rule of morals. 
And it is no small proof of her sincerity and truth- 
fulness of character, that she kept her friends to the 
last. It was Bose who, at the risk of his life, left his 
retreat in the forest of Montmorency, and, clothed 
as a woodcutter, gained admission to her cell, received 
and preserved her journal, which he concealed for 
months in the cleft of a rock, and followed the cart 
which took her to the scaffold, thus complying with 
her request that he would see her die. 

Roland arrived in Paris in February, 1791. Ma- 
dame Roland accompanied him. Here she shortly 
made the acquaintance of Brissot, Pétion, Buzot, and 
other leading Republicans, and her lodgings became 
the rendezvous of the foremost men of the Conven- 
tion. Describing the reunions in her rooms, she 


Madame | 


not quit it. In the debates I took no part. Seated near 
the work-table, outside the circle, I sewed or wrote while 
they deliberated, losing not a word, but never speaking or 
seeming to listen.” 

Madame Roland was now thirty-six years old; her hus- 
band fifty-seven. The prime of that beauty, which com- 
pelled homage from friend and foe alike, was just reached, 
The Heinsius portrait at Versailles represents her in morning 
dress, her abundant black hair, confined by a ribbon in 
front, falling from the back head in ringlets, her dark eyes 
large and liquid, her nose wide-nostrilled, and the red full 
lips and rounded chin charming. It is a face alive with ex- 
pression; and when there are added the small tapering 
hands, the rounded arms, and the bust swelling in dazzling 
whiteness as it comes in sight under the folds of the shaw], 
it requires little effort to imagine the queen of the Mansion 
of the Interior, surrounded by the wits of the Revolution, 
charming by a sagacity which, under womanly ways, knew 
how to make the intonation of a word an invincible spell. 

Tissot describes her as without regularity of features, ‘ but 
possessed of elegance of form, grace of movement, easy pres- 


| ence, a winning smile of transparent sincerity, and large 
| black eyes so full of vivacity under penciled lashes of 


Bose was six years her junior ; Issarts four | 


times. 


brown, that they reflected in varying expression every 
thought and emotion. Endowed with a masculine character 
tempered by womanly graces, a perception always acute, 


voice soft and flexible, conversation full of life, heart, soul 


| aglow with enthusiasm, and unequalled charms of manner, 


she ruled the husband whose intellect she inspired, gov- 
erned the Girondists by an irresistible ascendency, and 
remained in the midst of a circle of modern Athenians a 
chaste Aspasia.” 

A score of eulogies of her wonderful beauty have been 
left, coming as often from enemies as friends. Camille Des- 
moulins expressed surprise that, at her age, she should have 
so many admirers ; ‘‘ but I never spoke to him,” is her nafre 
remark, ‘“‘and his vanity was wounded.” It was evidently 
not so much the beauty of person as of soul that irradiated 


| it, and only in conversation, when her eyes, full of life, now 


mild and loving, anon flashing indignation, lighted her coun- 
tenance, that she compelled universal homage. 

The character of Madame Roland must be judged by her 
During the last half of the eighteenth century 
throne, altar, and family in France had fallen into one com- 
mon ruin. Over the desolation there was not one hopeful 
outlook. The sacred was accounted superstitious, the re- 
vered ridiculous. Virtue received no yraise, and the lapse 
from it incurred no censure. Social obligations were de- 
nounced as tyrannical burdens. Foundling hospitals pro- 
vided for children, the fancy of the moment, were accepted 
as an excuse for sin, and divorces kept pace with marriages. 
The brand of prejudice was stamped on every social institu- 
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tion. 


chastity when the affections were won, celibacy against in- 
clination, and purity either in man or woman, were tradi- 
tions cast off in the progress of human reason. 
there are not two codes of moral law. The bond that unites 


cg ar ‘ : | 
husband and wife in virtue of the marriage covenant is sa- | debased the age. 


cred in every age. 
more or less sacred from the spirit of the age, and individual 
character is affected by public opinion. 


Inherited property, legitimate birth, subordination of | 
woman in the home circle, faithfulness to wedded vows, | her party. 


But the moral law receives a sanction | lies were neighbors. 


He was the leader of 
Correct, pure, serious, faithful, and implacable, 
| known in the Assembly by unyielding decision and consist- 

ent conduct, sensitive, ardent, a passionate admirer of nature, 


Buzot was four years her junior. 


Of course | and capable of intense sympathies, he added to all, freedom 


from the libertinage and hatred of the debauchery that 
His wife was below his level. The fami- 
In the Roland reunions he was always 

present. He possessed a fine figure and graceful address, 
| and was nice to excess in dress. What a contrast to Roland, 


Reviewing her married life at this time, she remarks, that | who was so negligent of his personal appearance that even 


having “ wed- 
ded M. Roland 
in all the se- 
riousness of 
reason, I did 
not hesitate to 
devote all my 
powers to his 
happiness. 
Never for an in- 
stant have I 
ceased to re- 
spect him, or 
failed to honor 
him, as my hus- 
band. But 
there has never 
been equality 
between us, nor 
could there be 
with his love of 
command join- 
ed to twenty 
years’ greater 
When we 
live in the coun- 
try my time is 
spent mostly 
alone, and when 
wecome to town 
I am noticed by 
men of mark 
with whom I 
dare not be in- 
timate.” 


3 


age. 


With such 
feelings, when 
what of love 


there may have 
ever been, when 
respect, grati- 
tude, common 
interest, con- 
stant associa- 
tion, and mu- 
tual help were 
reduced in the solvent of pity—what wonder that such 
®& woman, in such an age, should have loved another? 
The chief element in Madame Roland, in all that made 
her what she was in physique and morale, was life. The 
Vitality of a score of women animated her being. What 
she demanded in the man she could love was correspond- 
ing life. This Roland had not. At forty she would have 
been younger than he at twenty-five. Was it strange, then, 
that when ‘‘the lover, whom she did not desire and never 


> — = 


AN 


THE WILD BOY OF ARDENNES.—SEE PAGE 150. 


expected to see,” appeared, with warmth, delicacy, probity, 
courage, a cultivated mind, and grace of person and address, | 
appreciating her qualities, quickened by her spirit and | 
kindled by her beauty, that he should have won her regard ? ! 
Vol, IL., No, 2—12. 


Marat said of 
him: ‘This 
Puritan, who 
no doubt has 
stolen millions 
of the public 
funds, shows 
himself in the 
streets afoot in 
a threadbare 
coat and darned 
stockings ;” and 
Camille Des- 
moulins had 
immortalised 
him as ‘ The 
venerable man 
whom excessive 
slovenliness 
renders more 
venerable.” It 
was the dispar- 
ity of natures, 
not years, that 
alienated Ma- 
dame Roland 
from her hus- 
band ; it was 
their parity that 
drew her to- 
wards Buzot. 
Four years less 
of age in the 
husband is 
counted a 
greater objec- 
tion in society 
than twenty in 
the wife; but 
society does not 
measure natures 
nor count pulsa- 
tions. If it did, 
there would be 
more both of 
virtue and hap- 
piness in married life. What the sou. of Madame Ro- 
land was, we have seen; what her physique was, Bertin, a 
royalist, who diverted suspicion by attending the daily ex- 
ecutions, and who stood near enough to have touched 
Madame Roland on the scaffold, shows by extraordimary 


> 
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q 
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| proof when he testifies, ‘‘ that the axe had no sooner cut off 


her head than two large jets of blood sprang from the trunk, 


| an unprecedented sight, inasmuch as almost always when the 


head falls a drop or two only of blood oozes from the wound.” 
She died in the flush of life and health ; she would have 
been still young had she lived three-score-and-ten. 


‘Age could not wither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety.” 
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We now reach the last two years of Madame Roland's life. 
Roland was made Minister of the Interior in March, 1792. 
From the time he accepted office, it was his purpose to over- 
throw the throne. His wife seconded him. Differences 
with the king, want of deference to the queen, disregard of 
court traditions were all suggested by her. It was she who 
advised the omission of the salutation upon entering the 
royal chamber, who ridiculed the antique dress, and who 
protested against the profound courtesy and bent knee. In 
every stage of that momentous quarrel which came to an end 
so tragic as to cause empires to quake, Madame Roland man- 
ifested an opposition to all kingly authority unaccountable 
by any hypothesis but that of bitter personal hostility to 
Marie Antoinette. 

It was now that she began to rise to the height of her 
great power. Her assemblies, as wife of the minister, sur- 
passed in brilliancy the splendid entertainments of the Re- 
gency. It was there the Girondists discussed the civil list 
over their wine, and plotted the ruin of the monarchy 
amidst the measures of the dance. It was the high-day of 
unscrupulous democracy. The blandishments of the present 
concealed the future. Ministers arranged their mansions 
as if for life. The bourgeoisie had usurped the place of the 
nobles, political economy was studied in the maxims of 
Rousseau and the dramas of Voltaire, and the new era of 
approaching liberty was gilded by rays of hope that appeared 
the morning of an eternal day for France. 

On the question of forming a camp in Paris, the king dis- 
missed his ministers on the 13th of June, 1792. Servan, 
Minister of War, entering madame’s salon, said, “I am 
dismissed. Congratulate me!” ‘‘I am piqued,” she replied, 
“that you have precedence in the honor.” Roland's fol- 
lowed, and he became the idol of the French people. 

The revolution of August 10th succeeded, and the minister 
was reinstated. The events of the next few weeks, the vain 
attempts of those in power to stop the wheel they had set in 
motion, the rise of the ‘‘ Mountain” in the convention, the 
growing audacity of the mob, the September massacres, and 
the initiation of the triumvirate, do not come within our 
scope. We only see Madame Roland, wise, earnest, self- 
contained, courageous, industrious, fruitful in resource, 
equal to emergency, and various as the sternest demands of 
every hour—the grand heroine of the Revolution. The 
* Proclamation of the Executive Council,” signed by all the 
ministers, she wrote. The ‘‘ Circular to the Departments” 
was hers, as was also the exhaustive paper on ‘‘ Subsistence,” 
quoted during the late American Rebellion by every writer 
in the commissary department. She prepared the ‘‘ Letter 
to the King,” composed the ‘‘ Appeals against the Assas- 
sins,” which were placarded over France, wrote the’ ‘‘ De- 


mand for Justice” against the Septembrists, and collated the | 


masterly ‘‘ Reports” which Roland made to the Assembly. 
These five months, from August 15th, 1792, to January 22d, 
1793, exhibited, in real living words and deeds, what a woman 
could do and suffer. She flung back the jeers of Danton 
with stinging irony, treated the ribald blackguardism of 
Pere Duchesne with lofty contempt, branded the insinua- 
tions of Marat, in articles signed by herself in the Moniteur, 
as falsehoods known to the utterers, and exposed the vanity 
of Robespierre to the roars of laughter of all the sans- 
culottes of Paris. The party leaders in the Assembly drew 
their inspiration from her ever-active brain. She kindled 
the eloquence of Barbaroux, directed the attacks of Pétion, 
nerved the courage of Lasource, and cemented the union of 


the twenty-two Girondists who stood with Spartan bravery | 


against the assaults of an infuriated populace. 


In reference to this part of her life, she afterwards wrote : | 


«It is so true that appearances are deceitful, that those 
periods in my life when I have experienced the greatest 
pleasures or tasted the bitterest chagrins, have seemed to ob- 


servers just the contrary. It is our disposition that affects 
us, rather than events. When attacks upon my character 
were most audacious, and I was in hourly danger of assas- 
sination, I tasted more of the sweetness of life than ever 
| before or since.” 
It is difficult to understand how events hurled themselv: s 
along in that age of madness. In spite of her leadership. 
perhaps in consequence of it, Madame Roland was aban- 
doned by her party. The times had become frightful. 
Every public interest was menaced. Roland resigned. The 
most sagacious could not foresee whither events were driv- 
ing them. The king was deposed. The triumvirate ruled. 
The power of the Girondists was departing, and self-pre- 
servation became the first law. 

At three in the morning of June 2d, 1792, the tocsin 
announced insurrection in Paris. “An immense army took 
possession of the streets, and five thousand picked soldiers 
surrounded the Convention Hall. A mandat was issued 
against Roland. Madame arose from a sick-bed in the dusk 
and started for the Assembly. ‘‘It is overthrown,” said a 
friend she met, ‘‘and you must escape.” She returned in- 
stantly, but was arrested within an hour and conducted to 
the Abbaye. Her associates fled from Paris and became 
vagabonds over France. Terror marched at double-quick 
time. 


To follow Madame Roland through the next five months 
would fill a volume. In various prisons; crowded among 
felons and vicious women; cramped in stifling wards; ex- 
posed to daily insults; shut out from friends and corres- 
pondence! cheated with false promises; her power departed 
and her good name defamed ; she conquered misfortune. In 
the face of all she composed those incomparable Memoirs 
which will never cease to be read. There is nothing in 
French history to compare with them. She never lost her 
self-control. Once released, only to be re-arrested before 
nightfall, she writes Buzot a cool account of the atrocity. 
Nowhere does she appear in truer greatness, letters express- 
ing affection though they are, than in these epistles. Behind 
prison walls she is present with him, urging new sacrifices 
for the fatherland. 

It is impossjble to quote at large from these autographs, 
but they cannot in fairness be passed entirely over. 

** They will be less cruel to Roland,” she writes, ‘‘ if I re- 
| main. I can better sustain his reputation. In doing this I 
acquit myself of a debt I owe to the unhappiness I have 
caused him. But do you not see that, in being absent from 
him, I can think of you? By my imprisonment I sacrifice 
myself for my husband, and may have remembrance of you. 
Thanks to my jailers for reconciling duty and love.” 

Again, when declining escape, she writes : 

“Yes, I would rather brave every danger to fly to you, 
| but it is to Roland, old, feeble, and peevish, that my duty 
would lead me, and I prefer this cell. Here I may stay, 
without sin.” 

And still again, in her most ardent fervor of love—the last 
of her letters that reached Buzot—she writes : 

**Events have placed within my reach what I eould else 
have procured only by crime. These irons make me free to 
express my affection without hindrance. I will not seek to 
| fathom the designs of God, nor suffer an indecorous vow to 
| escape my lips, but I thank Him for having substituted 
these chains for the intan»le fetters I have worn so long.” 

During her imprisonment she appears never to have lost 
her serenity of mind. Not a complaint escaped her. 

**My cell is large enough for a chair near my bed, where, 
with my table before me, I read, draw, and write.” 

A fellow-prisoner describes her as always cheerful, and 
| possessed of such self-control that the most revolting scenes 
| failed to disturb her. In the Conciergerie, where were 
‘ mixed women of quality and petty thieves, sisters of charity 


and courtesans—where pure-minded women, mothers and , 


daughters, heard the vilest language and witnessed the most 


revolting scenes, Madame Roland created for herself a little | 


empire. Her cell was an asylum of peace. When she went 
into the court, her very presence produced order ; and aban- 


doned women, whom no punishment could tame, became | 


gentle in fear of displeasing her. To the needy, she gave 
money ; to all, counsel and consolation. When taking her 
daily promenade, the poor unfortunates would press around 
her as if she were a tutelary divinity. 

One who was her companion in misfortune speaks thus of 
her beauty: 

“Tt was not the well-shaped hand and graceful figure, not 
the liquid eye and rounded bust, so much as her manner, 
that won hearts. She spoke with ease and elegance, giving 
to her native tongue the rhythm of the Italian. To this 
sweetness of voiee she added an attraction of manner and a 
countenance full of life, holding listeners as if by a spell.” 

Upon the morning of her trial she dressed herself with 
unusual care. She wore adress of white muslin, trimmed 
with lace, and fastened by a black velvet girdle. Her hair, 
parted so as to show her low, broad forehead, fell in ringlets 
on her shoulders. She was uncommonly vivacious. Hold- 
ing the train of her dress in one hand as she walked toward 
the prison door, she gave the other hand to the women 
crowding around her, who covered it with kisses. She could 
not be certain of her return, and so bade adieu, with coun- 
sels and gentle admonitions, to all. Fontenay, the old jailer, 
as he turned the key, burst into tears. She whispered to 
her nearest friend in the prison, ‘‘ Courage !” and passed out 
of the gates. 

She was twice before the Tribunal. The clear account of 
her examination, protracted for nine hours, which she wrote 
from memory on the eve of the first day, corresponding al- 
most word for word with the official record, is a marvel of 
self-possession. The attorney-general, angry that he could 
not embarrass her, said at last, ‘‘that with such a babbler 
the trial would never end.” 

“‘T pardon your rudeness,” she replied ; ‘‘ you can con- 
demn me, but you cannot destroy my good conscience, nor 
my conviction that the future will justify me, while it will 
cover you with infamy.” 


When she re-entered the prison after the second day, her | 


eyes were red with weeping. In passing toward her cell, 
she indicated, by an expressive sign, that she was condemned 
to death. Her spirits quickly returned, however, and she 
sat conversing with her usual sprightliness until her name 
was called. 

It was 4 p. m., November 10, 1793, when the tumbril, car- 
rying herself and a man named Lamarque, former Director 
of Assignats, aged about thirty-five, left the Conciergerie 
and took the usual route toward the place of execution. A 
crowd followed, shouting her name. Lamarque excited her 
pity by his unmanly fears, and true to her woman’s instincts, 
though he was entirely unknown to her, she addressed him 
encouragingly. Her manner during the ordeal of this ter- 
rible hour, while the mob were heaping upon her scandalous 
outrages, is one of the bravest recollections of the Revo- 
lution. 

Tissot, writing his history at the age of sixty-seven, ten 
years afterward, describes the scene as the most impressive 
he ever witnessed. 

‘*Dressed in white, with rose-color trimmings, the day 
being bright and warm, she sat undemonstrative as the cart 


fared slowly forward, the obscene shouts producing no | 
There was high color in her face, | 


change in her manner. 
adding greatly to its beauty.” 
Arrived at the guillotine, the vehicle was backed to the steps. 
‘Go up first,” she said to Lamarque ; ‘‘ you have not the 
courage to see me die!” 
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, ‘You, madame, are named first in the warrant,” replied 
Sanson. 

“But you will not contend precedence with a woman, 
monsieur ?” she rejoined, and her companion ascended. 
Her turn came in a moment. As they bound her to the 
plank, catching sight of the great statue before her, she ex- 
claimed : 

“Oh, Liberty ! how they mock thee !” and the ax fell. 


| blood. 
| friends, and went singing to the scaffold. 


Her husband survived her only five days. Taking leave 
of his friends, one of whom furnished him a sword-cane, on 
the evening the sad news reached him, he went out on the 
Paris road, turned into a lane, seated himself, and drove the 
steel into his heart. 

Buzot, her friend, hunted like a wild beast from covert to 
covert, lived nearly seven months longer, and was torn to 
pieces, a prey to wolves. Her friends, the Girondists, wan- 
dering over mountains and through deserts, exposed to all 
inclemencies of weather, often ill, and without money, food, 
or clothing, nearly all perished within the year. 

Among the curious phenomena of that day was that of in- 
difference to death. Adam Lux prayed that his head might 
fall by the same ax that was wet with Charlotte Corday’s 
Dupré desired nothing more than to die with his 
Philippe Egalité, 
with the charm of manner that never forsook him, begged 
the favor that his execution should not be postponed till 
evening. 

The guillotine was a lottery from which the numbers 
were always drawing ; last week your wife's, yesterday your 
father's, to-day yours—why quarrel with tle Inevitable ? 
Akin to this indifference was the desire that grew among 
high and low to witness the daily executions. Men of let- 
ters, birth, wealth, wearing the red cap, crowded with the 
masses close to the victims, that no circumstance of the 
tragedy should be lost. It is from one of these that we hear 
of Madame Roland’s coolness on the scaffold, and of the jets 
of blood which sprang from her headless body. ‘‘ Ainsi les 
peintres font mourir les martyrs—le sang s’élance vers le ciel avec 
leur derniére pensée.” 


THE BEAR—A NEWFOUNDLAND SKETCH, 


Havre vv Frac, in Newfoundland, was, some years since, 
the theatre of a dramatic affair, in which, as in the imagin- 
ary murder of the Rue Morgue, so thrillingly described by 
Poe, man and brute alike were suspected of the deed of blood. 

The central character of the story was 2 gloomy, violent 
man, who went by the name of Jim Haggerty, an Irishman. 
Feared by his neighbors, he dwelt in an isolated house, with 
his wife and two children and a man he employed. His 
household was not happy. How could it be ? 

It was Winter; the bay was covered with ice. Jim sent 
his man across the bay, and announced his own intention of 
going off for a time. 

When the man came back at night he found the house 
open. The first room showed a sign of a struggle. A 
bloody ax lay on the ground. The woman and her children 
had disappeared. Snow had been falling fast, and there 
were no tracks around the house. There was nothing to 
lift the vail from this mysterious drama. The closets were 
untouched ; there had been no robbery. 

Jim, on his return, showed much emotion, but his charac- 
ter was so bad that an outer7 was raised against him. He 
and his man were arrested. The latter died in prison, at 
St. John, during the proceedings. As there was no proof 
against Jim, he was discharged. 

Bears, fierce brown fellows, really abound in the island, 
and when pushed by hunger they will attack human beings. 
Jim always declared that he believed that they had entered 
his house and carried off his wife and children to the woods 
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to devour ; and as the ax was stained with blood, and had , 
hairs still adhering to it, his story may have been true. But | 
many doubted it, and when, by an accident, he lost his right 
hand, the people cried, ‘‘ Heaven has cut off the hand that | 
dealt the blow.” 

Yet while that unhappy woman was in her lonely home | 
with her little ones, the bears, driven by cold and hunger, 
may have come down, the snow deadening their footfalls, 
and entered before she saw her danger. We can imagine 
how she acted ; seizing the only available weapon, the handy | 
ax, she rushed at the foremost; but if several entered, the 
others probably fell upon the children, and the shrieking | 
mother, pursuing the ravisher of her loved ones, may have 
falien, too. But the story of Jim’s wife is told around the 
fires in Newfoundland to this day, and many a discussion 
ensues as to the guilty party. 

Certainly it has made bear-hunting keener, and every bear 
that falls elicits a grunt of approval from the sturdy men of 
that outlying island. White bears also frequent the island. 


SONGS OF THE WINDS. 
By WILLIAM Ross WALLACE, 
t. 
Ye winds of Palestine, 
Sing softly o'er each holy shrine, 
Sing of the prophet’s wondering eye 
That saw the Future shadow by 
With all its pomp of woe and bliss, 
The godlike birth, the traitor’s kiss, 
The temple rended and the night 
That brought for man Redemption’s light— 
Sing, winds! 
Il. 
Ye winds of iron Rome, 
Sing of its wolf-fed founder’s home, 
Who, rearing high his hairy hands, 
Shook law unto a thousand lands, 
The law of force and only force, 
The signet of his empire’s course, 
With teeth of steel and brow of Fate, 
Too stern for love, too proud for mate 
Sing, winds! 
Il 
Ye winds of myrtled Greece, 
Sing of the azure eyes of Peace, 
Of all her lovely Art that spread 
Light on the living and the dead, 
Light that is yet the light of mind 
In an eternity enshrined, 
Light that is yet the fondest nurse 
Of the Ideal’s Universe 


Ye winds of Freedom's Land, 
Sing Power that stands with equal hand, 
Where all behold a common shrine, 
Lit only by the Soul Divine 
That rainbows every race with love; 
Dropping for ever from above 
Sweet benedictions, where the voice 
Of choral Heaven cries, * Rejoice!” 
Sing winds! 
v. 
Ye winds of every clime, 
Sing to the waving wand of Time, 
Religion, Freedom, Peace, and Power, 
Borne on the car of every hour, 
When only joy shall lap the world, 
One ensign over all unfurled, 
Flaming upon its golden span 
“The Endless Brotherhood of Man” 
Sing, winds! 


Sing, winds! 
Iv. 


THE WILD BOY OF ARDENNES. 


Srorres of human beings living in a wild state amid the 
forest were formerly more common than now, when inter- 


| course has been so greatly facilitated by improved roads, 


One of the most celebrated stories of the kind rivals that of 
Romulus and Remus, and was related by De Humiere, hunts- 


| man to Charles IX. 


A party of huntsmen had killed some dozen wolves in the 
forest of Ardennes, when a she-wolf appeared, followed by a 
naked boy, about seven years old, of the color of a dead 


| leaf, and light curly hair. When the wolf was killed he 


sprang at the huntsman and his attendants, and was with diffi- 
culty restrained. Simon Goulard, one of the party, related 
the fact of his discovery, and subsequent investigation added 
many particulars. The mother of_ the child, pursued by 
brutal tax-gatherers, fled to the woods and laid her child down, 


| as she supposed in a safe place, but on returning for it some 


hours after, could find no trace of it. 

The child was restored to its mother, and gradually re- 
covered its civilized characteristics, unlike many such poor 
outcasts who have defied all attempts to elevate them. The 
boy, however, in the imagination of those around him, had 
acquired extraordinary power in protecting himself and the 
flocks under his care fron wolves. He was accordingly in 
great demand as a shepherd, and made much money by 
touching sheep to make them wolf-proof. 

One day, however, a wolf broke the spell, ate up a sheep, 
and spoiled our wolf-boy’s business. So, being a noisy bully 
and thief, he was not regretted when, in 1572, he enlisted in 
the forces raised by De Genlis to march against the Spani- 
ards. He was soon after killed in battle, and, like his old 
friends, 

“ He died in silence, biting hard, 
Amid his dying foes.” 


FIRST KANGAROO HUNT. 
LIFE IN AUSTRALIA. 


USTRALIA is one of the strangest 

countries under the sun. Every- 

thing seems turned topsy -turvy. 

All, or nearly all have heard and 

read of the many seeming contra- 

dictions there to be found. How 

trees shed their bark, instead of the 

leaves; the fruit has the stone or 

kernel outside, instead of inside, as 

with us ; it’s being night there when 

RE ~ day here, and our Summer is their 

+o) Winter. The swans are nearly all black ; a species 

: of fly, called the ichneumon fly, kills and eats the 

spiders; a fish called the climbing perch (carpus 

scandens) walks deliberately out of its natural ele- 

ment, the water, and with the aid of its fins, climbs 

the trees after the insects on their foliage. The animals are 

nearly all pouched, having bags wherein to carry their 

young. Parrots, gorgeous in plumage, make the forests 

resound with their horrid, discordant shrieks; snakes most 

deadly in their bite frequent the hot, sandy plains and dry, 

arid rocks. Everything seems new and strange; the very 

hills are of, comparatively speaking, recent formation, and 

the phrase, “as everlasting as the hills,” would be there out 
of place. 

Its inhabitants are among the very lowest types of hu- 
manity ; small in stature, ungainly in figure, mischievous 
and treacherous in disposition, feeding on anything and 
everything they can come across, and with no sense of pro- 
priety regarding mewm and fewm (mine and thine), taking 
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from the white settlers their sheep and cattle wherever and 
whenever they can lay their hands on them. A land of 
floods and torrents in Winter, dried up, baked and parched 
with Summer droughts. Such, in few words, is a brief de- 
scription of Australia. 

Now for my first and last visit to it, and what there be- 
fell me. 

Thirty years have passed since my first visit to Australia. 
It was then a penal settlement for the convicts from Eng- 
land, and the now large and flourishing city of Melbourne 
was then a small, irregularly built settlement. Gold, that 
magic¢ and all-potent thing had not been discovered, though 
strongly suspected to exist. Sydney, the capital of Austra- 
lia, was ‘at that time its principal and largest town, and it 
was there I first landed, in the beginning of the Summer, 
the month of November, 1844. 
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landed at a small, rudely-erected landing of logs, running 
some thirty feet into the creek. 

Our arrival was quite an event, as Mr. Clifford only went 
to town, as it was called, once a year, and many and varied 
were his commissions from one and all of his little settle- 
ment. .All his family came rushing down to greet us, and 
make and answer inquiries. I was quickly introduced to 
them, and very soon felt quite at home among them. 
His two sons, Ned and Charles, were both fine specimens 
of a settler’s family ; the eldest, Ned, was twenty, and 
Charles eighteen years old; both the lads tall, strongly 
built, and with a healthy manly bearing, the result of their 
out-of-door, active life; honest and open in expression of 
their faces, fearless riders, and equally brave and courageous 


| in the few encounters they had had with the natives, as well 


as the constant perils they underwent in their frequent con- 


MY FIRST KANGAROO HUNT. —‘‘ MY FIRST EAGER SHOT, OF COURSE 4 MISS.”’ 


T had taken out with me letters of introduction to an Eng- 
lish gentleman named Clifford, who had emigrated to Austra- 
lia some years before, and had finally settled in the then 
comparatively unknown region far north of Sydney, called 
Moreton Bay. 

By rare good luck I found him on my arrival at Sydney, 
and about to return home in a few days. Of course I made 
my arrangements to go back with him, communication be- 
tween the two places being rare and infrequent. 

We both accordingly embarked on board a small schooner 
called the Eliza Ann, and after ten days’ pleasant sail, with 
light baffling winds, arrived safe and well at my friend’s new 
home. 

His house, a long, one-storied, weather-boarded building, 
was raised on the banks of a salt-water creek, sufficiently 
deep to allow the Eliza Ann to go right up to it, and we 


tests with the herds of half-wild cattle which formed part of 
their father’s stock. 

Mr. Clifford was also a large sheep farmer, and the owner 
of three large runs in different parts of the country round 
him. Our principal fare was then, as it is now, mutton and 
dampers and tea, in regular order, three times a day, varied 
occasionally by pork, and at still more infrequent intervals, 
kangaroo steaks, whenever the boys were so fortunate as to 
get one. 

Behind the house was the native forest, very different to 
what I had expected to see, the trees chiefly various kinds of 
gums ; the blue gum, black gum, and acacias looked ragged, 
with the bark peeling off in long strips, and the foliage a 
dusky, sombre, olive-green color, shelterless and shadeless 
from Summer’s heat or Winter’s storm. There is certainly 
not much beauty in an Australian forest, but it has one 
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advantage, and that is, you can ride through almost any part , 
of it, the ground being covered with a coarse kind of grass, | 
| tossing its head, as if with joy at its unwonted freedom from 


and the trees allowing you freely to pass amongst them, un- 
checked by any dense undergrowth of serub or brush. 

Now for my first kangaroo hunt—an animal becoming 
rather scarce from the eagerness with which it is hutited by 
the whites and blacks, both on account of its valuable fur 
and the goodness of its flesh ; for kangaroo-tail soup, I can 
assure my readers, is only second, (if second at all), to turtle 


or terrapin, and a nice broiled kangaroo-steak requires no | 


other condiment to make it acceptable than that acquired by 
the exercise and trouble of catching it, a good healthy ap- 
petite. 

A peculiar kind of dog, called a kangaroo dog, is kept for 
this sport; a large gray-haired animal, a compound of the 
grayhound, staghound and mastiff; swift of foot, keen of 
sight, strong to hold, and eager in the chase, 

My friend, Clifford, kept four of them, hunting, however, 
with only two at a time. 

One fine morning, shortly after my arrival at Gum Creek, 


(the name of Mr. Clifford's place), Ned and Charles asked | 
| at them, a foolish thing to do, as I missed the birds, and it 


| flashed upon my mind that, were any natives about, they 
| would have heard the report and make toward me. 


me if I felt disposed for a two or three days’ excursion up 
the country, as they were wishful to see the different runs, 
being somewhat uneasy at having over night received word 
from their next neighbor, who lived some fifteen miles off, 
that the natives had been out and killed some of his sheep, 
and driven off many more. 
men, had ridden over tc Mr. Johnstone’s early that morn- 
ing to inquire further into it, and we were all to meet at 
their second station, about thirty miles away, and near a 
large forest. 


Ned, Charles and myself accordingly mounted our horses | 
as soon as we had breakfasted, and started off, taking with | 


us two of the hounds anda little rough terrier called Pepper, 
the property of Ned. 

Our way for the first ten or twelve miles was over a range 
of fern flats, broken here and there by clumps of trees, 
which seemed to serve the two boys as landmarks. We were 
all armed with double-barreled guns, a small tomahawk, and 
Ned had in addition a brace of pistols, in case, as he said, he 
should come across any of the black devils, he could give 
them a warm reception. We had got over about half our 
journey, and were nearing a larger piece of brush than com- 


mon, when my attention was drawn to Pepper; he darted | 


about with his nose close to the ground, every now and then 
giving a short, checked sort of bark. The kangaroo dogs 
seemed to watch him keenly, and every now and then stood 
still and looked sharply all round. 

** What's the matter, Ned, with the dogs ?” I asked ; ‘‘look 
how excited Pep is.” / 

“‘Hush !” he said, quickly ; ‘‘ don’t speak ; I believe they 
scent kangaroos. How jolly it will be for you if they turn 
one up.” 

Scarcely had the words passed his lips when I saw a large, 
dark-looking animal bounding through the air with such 
tremendous long leaps it seemed almost to fly ; the dogs im- 


mediately gave mouth, and the two lads a loud shout, and off | 


we all went as fast as our horses could gallop ; my first eager 
shot, of course a miss. 

“By jove, a boomer!” I heard Ned roar out ; ‘‘come 
along, Durham !” 

And along as fast I could I followed, much doubting, 
however, my capability of retaining my seat on my horse 


over the rough and broken ground, and in great fear of | 
being left behind by them, as I did not know the road. The | 


kangaroo was evidently making for the bush and getting 
very near it. Excited with the chase myself, and unheeding 


my horse and straining my eyes after the fast fleeing animal, | 


I was suddenly and unexpectedly flung over my steed’s head 
in consequence of its stumbling in a large hole. Scrambling 


_ the traces of the horses’ hoofs. 


| tried to think over what had best be done. 


| seemed to be rejoicing in my misfortune. 
| of *‘ laughing jackasses,” the name given them out in Aus- 


the bridle under its feet. 


| and went off at a gallop. 
twenty or thirty dark figures gliding among the trees, and 
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quickly up on my feet, I had the mortification of seeing 
them all disappear in the forest, my horse last, riderless, and 


its burden. 

I ran in the direction they had taken as fast as I could, 
and unthinkingly plunged into the forest after them. I ran 
some distance among the trees, trying to guide myself by 
At last I stopped ; I had 
lost them, and bewildered, I now wandered up and down, 
trying in vain to strike some trail or path. At length, com- 
pletely baffled and wearied, I sat down on a fallen tree and 
I had just 
lighted my pipe, when a loud, mocking laugh sounded close 
at hand. In great fear I leaped upon my feet and looked 


_ all round ; again and again the horrid peals of laughter re- 
| sounded in the forest, when looking up into the trees, I saw 


a couple of birds, from which the noise came, and which 
They were a pair 


tralia. In a great rage I lifted my gun (which fortunately 
had neither been broken nor gone off in my fall), and fired 


I sat 
down again on the log, more disconsolate than ever, and was 


| again startled by a loud snort close by ; again I jumped up 
Mr. Clifford, with two of his | 


and looked round, when, imagine my delight at seeing my 
runaway horse coming toward me, cropping the grass, with 
I walked toward it, half-fearing 
that on sight of me it would make off again. It let me, how- 
ever, catch it, and mounting once more, I started again, 
trusting to my horse’s sagacity to find its way home. I was 
jogging along quite composedly, when a sharp, whizzing 
sound struck my ear, a quick line of darkness seemed to pass 
by me and hit a tree, where it rested, quivering. It was a na- 
tivespear. In great affright I drove my spurs into the horse 
I had a passing glimpse of some 


then a queer feeling in my right side as if a red-hot needle 
had run into it. I reeled and nearly fell off the saddle, and 


| with great difficulty and no small effort I managed to retain 


my seat, whilst my gun went off from the sudden jerk of my 
right arm. A spear had passed through my right side and 
glanced off against my ribs. 

I felt for a few moments faint and giddy, but a loud 
Coo-ee (a ery peculiar to Australia, and in use among the 


| settlers), let me know the whereabouts of my friends, and a 


very short time brought them in sight along with the dogs. 
I need not say how glad I was to see them. 

“The black devils have hit you, haven't they ?” asked 
Charles. I nodded assent. 

‘* Well,” he said, ‘‘keep up a little longer, and we shall 
come to a sheep-station, and there we will attend to you.” 

We galloped on about twenty minutes, when we came to 
some wattled huts (the station we expected to arrive at), but 
which were all deserted and tenantless. Riding up to the 
largest and strongest built one, we dismounted and led in 
our horses. 

On dismounting, I am ashamed to say I fainted away, and 
on coming to my senses I found Ned holding up my head. 
and Charles bathing my forehead with cold water. 

‘‘Tush, man!” said Ned; ‘‘I have seen to your wound ; 
it is not much more than skin-deep ; you need not fear. 
God help us, however, out of the black fellows’ hands, for 
they'll be sure to come up in the night and give us trouble. 
I had hoped to have seen Johnstone’s men here, but I sup- 
pose they have gone to spread the alarm. We must try and 
hold out until they come.” 

We fastened the door as well as we could, and piled 
against it some rude benches and a table we found in the 
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single room of the hut, which seemed to be both kitchen, 
dining-room and bed-room, for wooden bunks ran round 
three of its sides, 

Charles lighted a fire from a small pile of wood he found 
in one of the corners of the hut and then proceeded to cut 
three or four large steaks from the dead kangoroo, which I 


now noticed for the first time was hanging over the saddle of | 


his horse; broiling these, we made a good supper and then 


awaited, on my side, I frankly confess it, with no small fear, | | 


what the darkness of the night might produce. 
We loaded carefully our three guns, and Edward looked 


at his pistols ; the three horses seemed uneasy cooped up in | 


so small a place, and the dogs every now and then whinnied 


distrustfully. Three hours after nightfall I was roused, as | 


well as my two friends, by a deep growl from the two dogs 


and a sharp bark from the terrier. We listened, but no other | 


sound save the crackling of the wood on the fire met our 
ears, 

There was no window to the hut ; a square hole some two 
feet square secured by a wooden lid let in both light and ven- 
tilation ; this shutter we had let down and fastened. I was 
sitting opposite it on a log of wood when I saw a spear 
gently and noiselessly thrust through the wattles beneath it, 


and then withdrawn ; next moment from the light of a flick- | 


ering flame of the wood falling on it, I saw an eye applied to 
the aperture the spear had made. I raised my gun and fired ; 
a yell followed, and then a sound as a body dropping on the 
ground. A strange, queer feeling thrilled through me; he 
was the first man I had ever shot and killed, for I had shot 
him right through the head, as we found afterward. 

For a full half hour—but oh, what a long half hour it 
scemed—we neither saw nor heard aught more except the 
uneasy movements of the horses, and our own hoarse, ex- 
cited whispers to each other. Ned at last lost patience, and 
opened the door, tore down the benches and tables, and 
then throwing it open, drove out the three horses, which 
galloped off homeward. 


“What did you do that for,” I asked, ‘‘and why do you | 


not close the door again ?” 
“The black devils are going to burn us out,” he said. The 
thatch was dried grass, and would easily ignite. 


‘Let us all three stand close together, and as they come 


up, fire right into them,” I said. 

‘““No,” said Charles ; 
come with the light, whilst the others will make a feint of 
attacking us, keeping, however, a safe enough distance from 
the guns.” 

‘Here, Pepper,” said Ned, 
let us know as they come.” 

Twice the dog gave us warning, and two more natives lay 
dead beneath Charles and Ned’s fire. 

At length they withdrew altogether out of sight; before 
going, however, they uttered the most fearful yells, and 


threw one or two spears, more in disappointed rage than | 


from any idea of hitting us. 

They had not gone long when a sudden round of firearms 
sounded from various parts of the forest, and then loud 
yells, fierce shouts, and horses galloping backward and for- 
ward. We were saved. 

Mr. Clifford and Mr. Johnstone, with their servants, had 
come to our rescue. Twenty-two natives were killed, how 


many wounded and how many escaped we could not ascer- | 


tain. 
Next morning I rode back to Gum Creek, more than sat- 
isfied with my first and last kangaroo hunt in Australia. 


plain dealing; I hate solemnity and pretence, with nothing 
but pride at the bottom. 


‘“they’re no fools; only one will | 


‘watch them, old boy, and | 


RETALIATION. 


1845 I was attached as surgeon-major to the 
military hospital of Constantine. This 
hospital rises in the interior of the Kasbah, 
over a precipice of from three to four hun- 
dred feet in height. It commands at once 
the city, the governor’s palace, and the 
vast plain beyond as far as the eye can 
reach. It is at once a comprehensive and 

) Savage scene; from my window, left open 
, toinspire the fresh breezes of the evening, 

I could see the vultures and ravens soaring 

around the inaccessible cliffs before with- 

drawing for the night into their fissures 

and crevices. I could easily throw my 

cigar into the Rummel, which flows along the foot of the 
| giant wall. Nota sound, not a murmur came to trouble the 
calm of my studies, till the evening bugle and drums, re- 
peated by the echoes of the fortress, called the men to their 
quarters 

Garrison life had never any charms for me; I never could 
accustom myself to absinthe and rum, or to the petit verre de 
cognac, At the time I am now speaking about that was 
_ called wanting in esprit de corps, but my gastric faculties did 
| not permit my having that kind of esprit. I oceupied myself 
| there with visiting my patients, prescribing and dressing, 
| and then I retired to my room to make notes of the cases, to 

read a book, or sit ut the window contemplating the gloomy, 
savage scene before me. 

Every one got accustomed to, and put up wich, my re- 

tiring habits, save a certain lieutenant of voltigeurs, Cas- 

| tagnac by name, whom I must introduce to you in propria 
| persona, 

On my first arrival at Constantine, getting down from the 
carriage, a voice shouted out behind me: 
| ‘*Tiens! Tl lay a bet that is our surgeon-major.” 
I turned round and found myself in the presence of an 
| infantry officer, tall, thin, bony, with a red nose and gray 
| mustache, his kepi over his ear, its peak stabbing the sky, 
| his sword between his legs ; it was Lieutenant Castagnac, and 
who has not seen the same military type ? 

While I was familiarizing my eyes with this strange physi- 
ognomy, the lieutenant had seized my hand. 

‘* Welcome, doctor! Delighted to make your acquaint- 
ance. You are tired, Iam sure. Come in, I will introduce 
you to the Cercle.” 

The Cercle at Constantine was the restaurant and bar of the 
| officers united. We went in, How was it possible to resist 
| the sympathetic enthusiasm of such aman! And yet I had 
| read ‘Gil Blas”! 

‘*Gargon, two glasses. What do you take, doctor—cognac 
or rum ?” 

‘‘Neither. Curacoa, if you please.” 

**Curagoa! Why not say parfait amour at once? Ah, 
ha, ha! you have a strange taste. Garcon, a glass of ab- 
sinthe for me, full to the brim; be attentive. Your health, 
doctor !” 

‘* Yours, lieutenant !” 

And so I was forthwith in the good graces of this strange 
man. But it is needless to tell you that the intimacy did 
not last long. Castagnac had habits that were especially 
| antagonistic to my own. But I made the acquaintance of 

other officers, who joined me in laughing at the originality 
of his character. Among them was a young man of merit, 

Raymond Dutertre, who said that he had likewise been 


N 
M 


~ | obliged to drop his acquaintance, but that Castagnac having 
Puiwosorny is a modest profession, it is all reality and | 


taken it up as a personal affront, they had gone outside the 
walls, and he, Dutertre, had administered to him a severe 
chastisement, which chagrined him all the more, as he had 
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RETALIATION.— FATIMA DENOUNCES CASTAGNAC.— SEE PAGE 183, 


previously bullied with impunity, on the faith of one or two 


successful duels. 
Things were in this condition, when about the middle of 


“It is impossible, my good friend. In another week, if 
| you go on well, we will see what can be done.” 
| He withdrew, evidently deeply chagrined. I was sorry, 
| but could not help it, but on turning round was surprised 
| at seeing Castagnac following the retiring suitor with a 
| strange look. 

‘* What was Raymond asking for ?” he inquired. 

‘Oh, nothing ! he wanted to go out, but I could not sanc- 

tion it.” 

‘* You refused him permission, then ?”’ persevered the sick 
man. 

“It was my duty to do so.” 

Castagnac said no more, but resumed his recumbent posi- 
tion with a grim smile, I was almost about to say a diabolical 
expression of countenance, which I could not account for, 
but which filled me with strange apprehensions. 

That same evening my duties called me to the amphithea- 
| tre, where an autopsy claimed my attention. The so-called 
| amphitheatre was in reality a vaulted dungeon fifteen feet 

long by twenty wide, with two windows opening upon the 
precipice, and looking in the direction of the high road to 
| Philippeville. The body lay upon a table slightly inclined, 
| my .amp was placed upon a stone that advanced out of the 
wall, and I remained engaged in my examination till near 
eleven o'clock. On leaving off at length, I was horrified at 
seeing the window blocked up by innumerable owls, small 
and gray-colored, with their feathers all erect, their green 
eyes sparkling through the semi-obscurity. They were wait- 
| ing till I had gone. 

I rushed horrified to the window and drove the rapacious 

birds away, like so many great dead leaves carried off by the 
| night wind. But, at the very moment,I heard a noise—a 
strange sound, almost imperceptible in the depths of the 
abyss. I stopped, and putting my head out of the window, 
held my breath, so as to catch the sounds more distinctly. 


June a malignant fever broke out in Constantine, and among | 


the hospital patients were both Castagnac and Dutertre ; but 
Castagnac was not there for fever, he was invalided by that 


strange nervous affection called delirium tremens (and in | 


our bashful army D. T.), and which is especially common 


among those who in Algeria are given to the frequent imbi- | 


bation of absinthe. 

Poor Castagnac used to get out of his bed during the at- 
tacks, and run along the floor on all fours, as if he was catch- 
ing rats. 
he uttered were, ‘‘ Fatima! oh, Fatima!’’ <A circumstance 
that induced me to suppose that the poor fellow had experi- 
enced some disappointment in love, for which he had sought 
consolation in the abuse of spirituous liquors. 

When he recovered from his fits he would invariably ask 
the same question : 

‘* What did I say, doctor? Did I say anything ?” 

I naturally replied that he had said nothing of importance, 
and bade him quiet himself. But he was not satisfied, and 
after trying to search my inner thoughts with his fierce eyes 
he would give up the attempt and resign himself to his couch 
with the equally invariable observation : 

‘*A glass of absinthe would do me a great deal of good.” 

One morning, as I was entering into Castagnac’s room, I 
saw Dutertre, who was nearly convalescent, hastening after 
me along the passage. 

‘* Doctor,” said he, taking me by the hand, ‘‘I have come 
to ask you a favor. Will you give m» permission to go out 
for a day ?” 

‘* Anything, my dear friend, but that. The fever is still 
raging in the town, and I cannot expose you to a relapse.” 

‘Well, give me then two hours—the time to go and come 
back.” 


He also mewed like a cat, but the only words that | 
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Castagnac’s room was immediately over the amphitheatre ; 
and below, between the precipice and the wall of the hos- 
pital, was a space, not above a foot in width, covered with 
broken }ttery and bottles, the refuse of the infirmary. In 
the stillness that reigned around, I could distinctly hear a 
man grop.ug his way along this dangerous shelf. 


, upon unpleasant topics. 


“Heaven grant:’I said to myself, “that the sentinel | 


does not see him! A single false step, and he is a lost 
man !” 

I had barely had time to make this reflection to myself, 
when I heard the hoarse voice of Castagnac calling out from 
above: ‘* Raymond, where are you going ?” 


It was a condemnation to death. At the very instant I 


Jacques dies, Pierre takes his 
place. The regiment is alone i1mortal. 

My position with regard to Ca-tagnac grew, in the mean- 
time, more painful every day. My actions were constrained 
in his presence—the very sight of him was repulsive. He 
soon detected it, and suspicion was awakened on his side. 

** He doubts that I suspect him,” I said to myself ; “if he 
was sure of it I should be a lost man—that villain stops at 


| nothing !” 


heard some of the broken pottery slipping down the incline, 


followed by the fall a heavy body. I heard the sighs of a 
man struggling as if to hold for his life—a groan that went 
to the very marrow of my bones and bedewed my forehead 
with a cold, clammy perspiration, and then all was over! 


Not exactly all, for I heard a diabolical burst of laughter | 


above, and then a window closed with such impetuosity 
that it was followed by the sound of broken glass. And 


then the deep silence of nigh: spread its shroud over this | 


frightful drama, 

After I had somewhat recovered from the state of inex- 
pressible horror in which I had been thrown, I went to bed. 
To sleep, however, was out of the question. All night long 
I was haunted by those lamentable sighs and by that demo- 
niac laugh. 

The next morning a fecling of horror came over me, 


which prevented me verifying my impressions till I had | 


visited my patients. It was not till that was accomplished 
that I directed my steps to Dutertre’s room. I knocked ; 
there was no answer. I entered; there was no one there. 
[ inquired of the hospital attendants; no one had seen him 
go out. Summoning all my courage, I went next to Cas- 
tagnac’s room. A glance at the window satisfied me that two 
panes were broken. 

‘**Tt blew hard, lieutenant, last night,’ I remarked, 

Castagnace lifted wp his head, till then buried in his bony 
hands as if in the act of reading. 

**Parbleu!” he said ; “ two windows broken, only that !” 

‘Your room, lieutenant, appears to be more exposed than 
otherg or perhaps you left your window open ?” 

An almost imperceptible muscular contraction furrowed 
the cheeks of the old miscreant, and he at the same time 
fixed so inquiring a look at me, that I felt glad of a pretence 
to withdraw. Just as I was going out, I turned back sud- 
denly, as if I had forgotten to ask a question. 

** By-the-by, lieutenant, has Dutertre been to see you ?” 

A shudder passed through his gray hairs. 

** Dutertre ?” 


” 


perhaps—— 


“*no one whatsoever.” 

I went out convinced of his guilt, but I had no proofs. I 
determined to wait and watch, and in the meantime con- 
tented myself with reporting the disappearance of Lieu- 
tenant Raymond Dnutertre to the commandant de place. 

Next day some Arabs, coming with vegetables to the mar- 
ket of Constantine, made known that they had seen from the 
road to Philippeville a uniform dangling in the air on the 
face of the rocks of the Kasbah, and that birds of prey 
were flying around it in hundreds. These were the remains 


of Raymond, and it was with the greatest possible trouble | 
that they were recovered by letting down men by means of | 


ropes. 

The catastrophe furnished subject of conversation to the 
officers of the garrison for two or three days, and was then 
forgotten. Men exposed to perish every day do not dwell 


| woman.’ 


| back to-morrow at the same hour. 
**No one has been to see me,” he interrupted, abruptly ; | 


Providence came to my aid. One afternoon I was leaving 
the Kasbah fora stroll in the town, when one of the hospital 
assistants brought me a paper, which, he said, had been 
found in Raymond’s tunic. 

“Tt is the letter,” he said, ‘‘ of a particuliére, Fatima by 
name. I thought, sir, it might interest you.” 

‘The perusal of this letter filled me with surprise. It was 
brief, merely making an appointment, but what revelations 
in the name ! 

** What, then, those exclamations of Castagnac in his fits,” 
I said to myself, ‘‘ had reference to 1 woman, and Dutertre 
had also relations with her. It was to keep this appoint- 
ment that he had asked my leave to go out! Yes, the note is 
dated the 3d of July. The very day. Poor fellow, not 


| being able to get out in the day, he ventured forth by night 


by that frightful roac, and Castagnac was awaiting him !” 
As I was thus reflecting, I had arrived in front of a vaulted 
building or archway, open as usual to the wind, and where 
an old patient of mine, Sidi Humayun by name, distributed 
coffee to a few scanty customers. I determined at once to 
consult this kawaji, so I took my place on the matting by 


| the side of half a dozen natives in their red fezzes and blue 


silk tassels and their long chibuks in their lips. The Aamzji, 
without pretending to know me, brought me my pipe and 
cup of coffee in silence. Presently the muezzin was heard 
calling to prayers; the faithful rose up, stroked their 
beards, and departed slowly for the mosque. I was a!one. 
Sidi Humayun, looking around him to see that we were 


| really so, then approached me, and, kissing my hand, ‘‘ Lord 


Taleb,” he said, ‘‘ what brings you to my humble abode ? 


| What can I do in your service ?” 


“‘T want you to tell me who Fatim» is.” 
‘Lord Taleb, in the name of your mother, do not see that 

** Why so ?” 

‘She is perdition to the faithful and to the infidel. She 
possesses a charm that kills. Do not see her !” 

‘‘Sidi Humayun, my resolve is made. She possesses a 
charm ; well! I possess a greater. Hers entails death, mine 
gives life, grace, and beauty! Tell her that, Sidi; tell her 
that the wrinkles of age disappear before my charm. I must 


| see her.” 

x4 Yes, he is gone out, and no one knows where. I thou tht, 
g 

| 


‘‘ Well, then, since such is your will, Lord Taleb, come 
But remember what I 
said to you ; Fatima makes an evil use of her beauty.” 

You may imagine if I awaited the appointed time with 
impatience. I thought the muezzin would never summon 
the faithful to prayer again. At last his low, plaintive, mo- 
notonous voice made itself heard ffm the top of the mina- 


| ret, and was taken up from one to Mother, till it seemed as 


if soaring over the indolent city. I slowly paced my way to 
the coffee-house, so as to give time to the guests to retire. 
Sidi was already shutting up his shop. 

“Well!” said I to him, breathless with anxiety. 

‘* Fatima awaits you, Taleb.” 

He affixed the bar, and, without further explanation, led 
the way. Leaving the main street, he entered the Suma, a 


| passage so narrow that two could not walk abreast—a mere 


cloaca, yet crowded with industrious persons of many nations 
Moors, Berbets, Jews, Copts, and Arabs. Suddenly Sidi 
Humayun stopped at a low doorway and knocked. 


th 
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‘Follow me,” I said ; ‘‘ you will act as interpreter.” 

‘*Fatima can speak French,” he replied, without turning 
his head. 

The door was opened by a Nubian slave, who, letting me 
in, as quickly shut it against the kawaji. She then led the 
way to an interior court paved with mosaic-work, and upon 
which several doors opened. The slave pointed to one, by 
which I entered a room with open windows, shaded by silken 
curtains with Moorish designs. An amber-colored mat 
covered the floor, while cushions of violet-colored Persian 
shawls lined the divan, at the extremity of which sat Fatima 
herself, her eyes vailed by long dark lashes, straight and 
small nose, pouting lips, and beautiful little feet. 

‘*Come in, Lord Taleb,” she said ; ‘‘Sidi Humayun has 
told me of your visit. 
yourself in the fate of poor Fatima, who is getting aged— 
yes, she will soon be seventeen—seventeen! the age of re- 
grets and wrinkles. Ah, Lord Taleb, sit down, you are 
welcome !” 

I scarcely knew how to reply, but, recovering myself, I 
said : 


‘‘You scoff with infinite grace, Fatima. I have heard 


your wit spoken of no less than your beauty, and I sce that | 


I have heard the truth.” 

** Ah !” she exclaimed. 

** By Dutertre.” 

**Dutertre ?” 

‘‘Yes, Raymond Dutertre, the young officer who fell over 
the precipice of the Kasbah. 

She opened her great eyes in surprise. 

‘‘Who told you that I loved him ?” she inquired, looking 
at me with a strange expression. ‘It is false ! 
you so ?” 

“No. 


‘* By whom, then ?” 


But I know it. This letter proves it to me—this 


death, for it was to get to you that he risked himself at night 
upon the rocks of the Kasbah.” 

Scarcely had I uttered the words than the young Oriental 
rose up abruptly, her eyes lit up with a gloomy passion. 


‘Twas sure of it!” sha exclaimed. ‘‘ Yes, when my Nu- 
bian brought me word of the accident, I said to her, ‘ Aissa. 
It is he who has done it. The wretch!” 


anger. ‘‘I do not understand you.” 

““Of whom? Of Castagnac! You are the Taleb at the 
hospital. Well, give him poison. He is a wretch. He 
made me write to the officer to tell him to come here. I 
refused to do it. Yet this young man had sought for my 
acquaintance fora long time, but I knew that Castagnac 
owed him a grudge. When I refused, he declared he would 
come out of the hospital to beat me if I did not, so I wrote. 
Here is his letter.” 

I went forth from Fatima’s with a heavy heart, but my 
resolution was soon made. Without losing a minute on the 


way, I ascended to the Kasbah, entered the hospital, and | 


knocked at Castagnac’s door. 

“Come in! What, is it you?” he said, forcing a smile. 
“I did not expect you !” 

For all answer I showed him the letter that he had written 
to Fatima. He turned pale, and, having looked at it for a 


second, made a movement as if to throw himself upon | 


me. 
“If you make a step toward me,” I said, placing my 


hand upon the hilt of my sword, ‘‘I will kill you like a dog! | 


You are a wretch. You have assassinated Dutertre. 
at the amphitheatre; heard all. Do not deny it! 


I was 
Your 


You are good enough to interest | 


He whom you loved, Fatima.” | 


Did he tell | 


| are there, doctor; I thought so. 


night came on. 


| stinct, I took up my position at the window. 
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you, kill yourself! I grant you till to-morrow. To-morrow 
by seven, if I find you still living, I will myself take you 
before the commandant de place.” 

Having said this, I withdrew without waiting for his reply, 
and went at once to give the strictest orders that Lieutenant 
Castagnac should not be permitted to leave the hospital 
under any pretext whatsoever. Since Castagnac’s guilt had 
been rendered evident to me I had become pitiless. I felt 
that I must avenge Raymond. Having procured a torch, 
such as our spahis use in their night carousals, I shut myself 
up in the amphitheatre, closing its strong doors with double 
bars. 

I took up my position at the window, inhaling the fresh 
breeze of the evening, and thinking over the horrible drama 
in which I was called to play so prominent a part, till 
Some hours had passed thus, and all was 
buried in the deepest silence, when I heard stealthy steps 
descending the staircase. They were followed by a knock 
at the door. No answer. A febrile hand then sought for 
the keyhole. 

‘Tt is Castagnac,” I said to myself. 

‘Open !” exclaimed a voice from without. I was not 
deceived, it was him. A stout shoulder made an effort to 
shake the door from its hinges. I moved not, scarcely 
breathed. Another and a more vigorous effort was then 
made, but with the same want of success. Something then 
fell on the ground, and the footsteps receded. I had escaped 
assassination. 

But what would become of him? Once more, as if by in- 
I had not 
waited long before I saw the shadow of Castagnac advancing 
along the foot of the wall. The hardened criminal stopped 
some time to look up at my window, and seeing nothing, 


| moved on slowly with his back to the rampart. 
letter, which you wrote, and which was the cause of his 


He had got over half the distance when I cast the shout of 
death at him : 

‘*Raymond, where are you going ?” 

But whether he was prepared for whatever happened, or 
that he had more hardihood than his victim, he did not 
move, but answered me with ironic laughter, ‘‘ Ah, ah ! you 
Stop a moment, I will 


| come back; we have a little matter to arrange together.” 
‘Whom do you mean, Fatima ?” I said, astonished at her | 


Then lighting my torch, and raising it over the precipice. 
“Tt is too late,” I said; “look, wretch, there is your 
grave !” 

And the vast steps of the abyss, with their black shining 
rocks, were illuminated down to the depths of the valley. It 
was so terrible a vision that I involuntarily drew back my- 
self with horror at the scene. What must it have been to 
him who was only separated from it by the width of a 
brick! His knees began to tremble, his hands sought to 
cling to something on the face of the wall. 

‘*Mercy !” exclaimed the assassin, in a hoarse voice, ‘* have 
mercy on me !” 

I had no heart to prolong his punishment. I cast the 
torch forth into space. It went down slowly, balancing its 
flame to and fro in the darkness, lighting up rock and shrub 
on its way, and casting sparks on the void around. It had 
already become but a luminous point in the abyss, when a 
shadow passed by it with the rapidity of lightning. 

I then knew that justice had been done. 

As I reascended to my own room, my foot struck against 
something. I picked it up; it was my sword ; Castagnac, 
with characteristic perfidy, had resolved to kill me with my 
own sword, so as to leave an opening for belief in suicide. I 
found, as I had anticipated, my room in utter disorder, the 


conduct towards that woman is infamous; a French officer | door had been broken open, my books and papers ransacked, 


to lower himself to such a degree of infamy! Listen! I | he had left nothing untouched. 


Such an act completely 


ought to deliver you over to justice, but your dishonor | dissipated whatever involuntary pity I might have felt for 
would defile us all. If an atom of heart remains within | the fate of such a wretch. 
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A TYRANNICAL FEATHERED HUSBAND — THE 
HORNBILL, 


Oxz of the most curious peculiarities of the breeding 
season, among birds, is met with in the case of the African 
Hornbills, large birds, some of them exceeding a barn-door 
cock in size, and with immense, oddly-shaped bills. 

This bird seeks for its resting-place a hollow in the trunk 
of a tree, usually one or two feet deep, and capable of hold- 
ing the entire body. When the eggs have all been laid, the 
female establishes herself in the nest, and—in case of most 
of the species—the male walls up the mouth of the hole with 
wet earth, leav- 
ing an opening, 
generally a 
narrow slit an 
inch wide and 
two or three 
inches long, 
through which 
the female can 
protrude her 
bill. Here, 
thus immured, 
she remains 
while brooding 
over her eggs, 
the male, mean- 
while, being 
diligently occu- 
pied in bringing 
the food neces- 
sary to supply 
her wants. 
Ordinarily, the 
female is entire- 
ly concealed in 
the cavity ; but 
when the male 
arrives with 
food, and taps 
on the tree near 
the hole, she 
extends her bill, 
and takes in her 
provisions. The 
nest is kept per- 
fectly clean, the 
excrement being 
earefully re- 
moved from 
time to time. 
Wallace, a nat- 
uralist, who re- 
cently explored 
the Malay Ar- 
chipelago, says : 

‘** While I was 
at breakfast, my hunters returned, bringing me a fine 
large male hornbill, of the Buceros bicornis, which one of 
them assured me he had shot while feeding the female, 
which was shut up in a hole in a tree I had often read 
of this curious habit, and immediately returned to the 
place, accompanied by several of the natives. After crossing 
a stream and a bog, we found a large tree leaning over some 
water, and on its lower side, at a height of about twenty feet, 
appeared a small hole, and what looked like a quantity of 
mud, which I was assured had been used in stopping up the 
large hole. After a while we heard the harsh cry of a bird 
inside, and could see the white extremity of its beak put out. 


I offered a rupee to any one who would go up and get out 
| the bird, with the egg or young one; but they all declared 
| it was too difficult, and they were afraid totry. I therefore 
| very reluctantly came away. In about an hour afterward, 
| much to my surprise, a tremendous loud, hoarse screaming 
| was heard, and the bird was brought to me, together with a 
| young one which had been found in the hole. This was a 
| most curious object, as large as a pigeon, but without a par- 

ticle of plumage on any part of it. It was exceedingly 
| plump and soft, and with a semi-transparent skin, so that 

the unfledged hornbill looked more like a bag of jelly, 
with head and feet stuck on, than like a real bird.” 

In one species 
the female is 
said to con- 
struct her own 
prison - wall, by 
means of her 
excrement, 
which is very 
viscid and ten- 
acious ; but this 
statement is not 
fully substanti- 
ated. 

During the 
period of incu- 
bation, the fe- 
male has most 
of her feathers 
worn off, and 
she becomes a 
peculiarly for- 
lorn-looking ob- 

Z ject; but, in 
spite of her ap- 
parently miser- 
able condition, 

; is very fat, and 
is considered 1 
great delicacy 
by the natives. 
Her incarcera- 
tion ends with 
the hatching 
out of the 
young, when 
the wall is torn 
down. 

These facts in 
regard to the 
habits of the 
bird have been 
known for some 
time, and 
thought curious 
in the extreme. 
A still further 

peculiarity, however, adds to the interest in this case. Quite 
| pesentily it was observed that certain males of hornbill, 

kept in the Zoological Gardens in London, occasionally 
disgorged some singular pear-shaped objects, which, on 
examination, were found to be membranous sacs, contain- 
ing fruits, closely packed, such as constituted the food of 
the bird. It was at first supposed that this was the result 
of some diseased state of the stomach. Day by day, how- 
ever, additional disgorgements of precisely the same charac- 
| ter took place, without any apparent injury to the condition 
or appetite of the bird ; and it is now suggested by the very 
intelligent superintendent of the Zoological Gardens, that 
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the stomach of the bird is a reservoir of food from which the { very exhausting to the male bird, as it is an established fact 
male habitually supplies nourishment to the female during | that during the time of incubation he becomes extremely 
the period of incubation, sustenance being furnished not | emaciated and worn down, at which we need not wonder, if 
only by the fruit, but by the animal matter in which it is this secretion from the stomach be continued for a long 
enveloped. This animal matter is probably not the interior | period. 

permanent lining of the stomach, as might be supposed, but | A secretion somewhat analogous to this has been long 
a very thick epitherial discharge of great compactness, and | known to be supplied by pigeons to their young, whence 
of a tough, leathery consistence. The process is probably ' has been derived the well-known phrase of ‘‘ pigeon’s milk.” 
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A supposed fable has been current in regard to the peli- 
¢an's feeding her young with her own blood, and it is not at 
all unlikely that this has some foundation in fact, if not in the 
pelican, at least in the flamingo, a bird which might possibly 
have been mistaken for it. Although this habit has not been 
observed of the bird in a wild state, it has recently been no- 
ticed that at a certain season of the year, when kept in cap- 
tivity, the flamingo discharges a reddish liquid from its own 
mouth into those of any birds that may happen to be around 
it. On examination, this secretion has been found to con- 
sist largely of blood corpuscles. The scientific name of the 
hornbill illustrated in our figure is the Dichoceros bicornis, 
generally a native of Southern India. 


A STUDY OF THE PACK MULE. 


Nortutse is so abominably temper-trying as journeying 
with pack animals. 
are picketed ; and as it is essential they should eat well, you 
picket one or two only, and turn loose the rest. 
long way to go, we will suppose, and get up early in the 
morning, determined to make a good day’s march, and, while 
the cook is getting breakfast, send a man off to drive in the 
stock. The rest of the party strike the tents, make up the 


bundles, eat their breakfast, and then begin to wax impa- | 


tient, and wonder what has become of the man and the 
beasts. Presently he comes in with the pleasant intelligence 
that that three-fourths of the stock have left, that he cannot 
see them anywhere, and that the ground is so hard he cannot 
trail them. 


Off you all go, some on foot, others mounted on the re- } 


maining horses, and in two hours’ time or so the runaways 
are found and driven in. It is needless to say that they had 
abandoned very fine pasture, and wandered many miles to 
find grass not half so good. 

Well, this delay has not tended to improve your temper, 
and the beasts have to be caught, and that is no easy task, 
and a good deul of kicking and cursing takes place. At last 
they are all secured, and you proceed to pack. 

Aman stands on each side of the mule to be operated 
upon; the saddle, a light wooden frame, is placed on his 
back and securely girthed, and a long rope is looped into 
proper form and arranged on the saddle. The side packs 
are then lifted into position on each side of the saddle and 
tightly fastened ; the middle bundle is placed between them, 
a few spare articles placed on top, a tent is thrown over all, 
and the load is ready to be secured. 

The rope is so fixed that the fall, as it were, is on one side 
and the slack is taken in on the other. Each man places 
one foot against the pack or the animal's ribs, and throwing 
the whole weight of his body into the effort, hauls with all 
his strength upon the line—one pulling on the fall, the other 
gathering in and holding all the slack, like two sailors sweat- 
ing down the jib-purchase. At each jerk the wretched mule 
expels an agonized grunt, snaps at the men’s shoulders, and 
probably gives one of them a sharp pinch, which necessitates 
immediate retaliation. The men haul with a will, squeezing 


the poor creature's diaphragm most terribly. ‘‘ Nothing like | 


clinching them up tight,” as they say. Smaller and more 
wasp-like grows his waist; at last not another inch of line 
can be got in, and the rope is made fast. 

“Bueno!” cries the muleteer, giving the beast a parting 
spank behind, which starts it off, teetering about on the tips 
of its toes like a ballet dancer. The unfortunate beast has 


assumed the appearance and proportions of an hour-glass— | 


large at each end and exceedingly small in the middle. The 


apparent sufferings of that mule arising from undue com- | 


pression of its digestive apparatus are pitiable to behold ; 


Some of the beasts will not feed if they | 


You have a | 


but it is all ‘‘kid”—the heart of a mule is deceitful alto- 
gether, and in an hour’s time that pack will require tighten- 
ing again. 

Having done with one animal, the packers proceed to the 
next, and so on through the lot. While you are busy with 
| the others, No. 1 and 2 have occupied themselves in tracing 
mystic circles in and out, among and round and round 
| several short, stumpy, thickly-branching firs; and having, 
with diabolical ingenuity, twisted, tied, and tangled their 
| trail-ropes into inextricable confusion, are standing there 
patiently in their knots. No. 3, on whose back the brit- 
tle and perishable articles have been entrusted, he being 
| regarded as a steady and reliable animal of a serious turn of 
' mind, has acquired a stomach-ache from the unusual con- 
striction of that organ, and is rolling over and over, flour- 
ishing all four legs in the air at once. No. 4, who carries 
the bedding—a pack bulky but light, and measuring six feet 
in diameter—has thought to run between two trees only five 
| feet six inches apart, and, hopelessly jammed there, is trying 
vainly to back out stern first. She is a persevering creature, 
and will in time back herself out of the pack altogether. 
Nos. 5 and 6, fidgeting and twisting about as only mules can 
do, come into violent and unexpected collision with each 
| other behind, and with ears laid back, and tails tucked be- 
tween their legs, sre squealing and letting fly as if they 
never expected to have another chance of kicking in this 
world. It is no use interfering—nothing will stop them. 
You may use language strong enough to split a rock, hot 
enough to fuse a diamond, without effect ; you may lay hold 
of the trail-ropes and drag as hard as you like, but you 
might as well catch the tail-end of an express train and ex- 
pect to stop it. It is wiser to refrain from all active inter- 
vention ; for possibly you may be kicked—certainly you will 
be knocked down and dragged about the place in a sitting 
posture, to the great destruction of your pants. You may, 
and of course you do, curse and swear your “level best”; 
but it does not do a bit of good. Go on they will, till they 
kick their packs off; and then they must be caught, the 
scattered articles gathered together, and the whole operation 
commenced afresh. 
| At last things are all fixed. Boteler leads off on the riding 
_ horse, old ‘‘ Billy,” for the mules know him, and will follow 
him anywhere ; and the pack animals straggle after. We 
take a careful look over the place lately occupied by our 
camp, to see that nothing is left behind ; coil up our lariats, 
tie them behind the cattle, take our rifles, swing into the 
saddle, and spread out in open files, some behind, some on the 
| flanks, to keep the cavalcade in order. All goes nicely for a 
| while ; the beasts are plodding along, very slowly, it is true, 
' for some will wander, while others will stop to graze ; when 
| suddenly Satan enters into the heart of the hindermost ani- 
mal. A wild ambition fires his soul ; he breaks into a trot 
| and tries to pass to the front. A tin bucket begins jangling 
| cn his back ; he gets frightened at the noise, and breaks into 
_acanter. The bucket bangs from side to side ; all the small 
| articles in the pack rattle and shake ; an ax gets loose, and 

the handle drops and strikes against his ribs ; he fancies that 
| there must be something alive upon his back, hurting and 
belaboring him—something that must at any price be got 
rid of. A panic seizes him, and, wild with fright, he breaks 
into a wild gallop. Yells of entreaty, volleys of oaths, are 
| hurled at him ; two of us try to cut him off, and only add to 
| his terror and make matters worse. The pack begins to 

slip over his tail; mad with ungovernable fear, blind with 

terror, he kicks, squeals, and plunges. A saucepan flies out 
| here, a lot of meat-cans there ; a sack of flour bursts open, 
| and spills its precious contents over the ground ; the hatchet, 
innocent cause of all the row, is dangling round his neck ; 4 
frying-pan is wildly banging about his quarters; until at 
‘last he backs himself clean out of the whole affair, and, 
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trembling and sweating with fear, stands looking on the 
havoc he has wrought, and wondering what on earth the 
noise was all about. 


Tue Burcrar CauGcuT B 


= 


y A GIRL. 


WAS fifteen years old, very shy and rather 
sentimental. I had been brought up in 
the strictest seclusion 


if in my father’s 

° J} country parsonage, and all my mother’s 

© (1) time and care had been bestowed upon me; 
rd her only child. 

d LR I need hardly say I had never been from 


1( home, and had never even contemplated 
By) { the horrors of such a possibility. My dis- 
“,? may, therefore, may be better imagined 
than described, when one morning after 
breakfast, just as I was running off to my 
poultry-yard, my mother called me back, 
I 


fr 


. 
' ce 
» 


ps) 
saying that she and my father wished to speak to me. 
couldn’t help feeling very guilty, and very conscious of the 
fact that ‘‘ Lalla Rookh ” was at that moment hidden under 


my mattress. Was it possible that mamma had seen its cir- 


culating library cover peeping out? My heart beat fast, 
and my face was very red, while I stood to hear what she 
had to say. 

‘*My dear Clara” (of course my name was Clara, and I 
wore curls), ‘‘my dear Clara, your father and I have thought 
it best to accept for you an invitation to spend a day and a 
night at your godfather’s, Sir Thomas Bullyon, at Golding 
Park. How shall you like it ?” 

I felt that this was ‘‘out of the frying-pan into the fire.” 
I had much rather they should have found “ Lalla Rookh.” 
I had a horror of strange faces, even when papa and mamma 
were present to give me the support of their countenance. 
But the idea of being among strangers, alone in a great 
grand house, and for a whole day and night, was insupport- 
able. I wept, and bewailed, and entreated, in what I con- 
sidered the most moving terms, such as ought to have melted 
a heart of stone. But in vain! My parents were for once, 
inexorable, and I was to go. 

I need not detail all I suffered on my journey, nor during 
my first day. With all Lady Bullyon’s kindness, the day 
dragged wearily on, but I managed to amuse myself tolera- 
bly till bed-time, when, after a good-night, I went up to my 
room, and found, to my horror, that the lady’s maid was 
waiting there to undress me. 

‘* Am I never to be let alone ?” I thought. 

But I had to submit to her fingers and her tongue, which 
latter never stopped, to make up for the silence of mine, I 
suppose. Amongst other things she particularly cautioned 
me not to mistake a rope, that hung beside a closet door, 
for a bell-pull. I inquired why ? 

*‘Oh, miss, don’t you know ?” she said, evidently de- 


lighted at the notion that she was about to astonish me by 
what she had to tell. ‘‘ Why, miss, the people that lived 
here before had a raving mad old uncle with a great deal of 
money, and this was his room, miss, where he lived with his | 
keeper. That closet, miss, is a shower-bath, with a great, 

big cistern over it, big enough to drown you and me; and 


hide their heads in foreign parts. They do say, miss, that 
the poor old gentleman may be seen at night in the shower- 
bath, beweeping and bewailing the cruelty of those that 
killed him, which they did for certain. Good-night, miss, 
and I hope you may sleep comfortable.” 

She had certainly not taken the best means to insure that 
happy result ; but though I was so shy, I was not in the 
least nervous about those sort of things, and consequently 
did not trouble myself much about her parting words. I 
had to turn my whole thoughts and energies to the consid- 
eration of an important question, viz. : how I was to get 
into bed! It was piled up so high, that any ordinary means 
would have been wholly inadequate. The chairs were all so 
large and heavy (I suppose to prevent the mad old gentle- 


| man throwing them at his keepers), that I found it quite im- 


possible to lift one to the bedside and help myself up that 
way. The only plan was to take a run and a jump, and 
after many failures, I at length alighted on the top of this 
mountain of feather-beds. There I lay for some time, 
watching the flickering of the fire on the ceiling, thinking 
of home, and of my different misadventures since I had left 
it so short a time ago. 

The house had become quiet, every one must have been 
in bed, when all at once an odd fancy seized me to look into 
the shower-bath and see what sort of place it was. I fought 
against the idea for some time, but finding it kept me awake, 
I thought it best to indulge it, and after much hesitation, 
and not a little laughing at myself for being so inquisitive, I 
descended carefully from the bed, and advanced on tip-toe 
toward the mysterious door. 

I had already placed my hand on the handle, when I sud- 
denly heard a slight noise within. My heart stood still. J 
thought for a moment, What if it should be the old gentle- 
man’s ghost ? 

But as quickly dismissing so absurd an idea, I remained 
perfectly still, holding my breath to listen. There! I heard 
it again, a low rustling, such as would be caused by a per- 
son breathing heavily in rather stiff clothes. I had no 
longer any doubt that some one was hidden there with an 
evil design. Quick as thought I turned the key so as to 
lock the door, and seizing the rope which hung close beside, 
I pulled it violently, at the same time screaming for help. A 
gasping, strangled shout came from within the closet, and 
then no sound was to be heard but my own screams and the 
steady down-pour of the water from the cistern. Soon foot- 
steps came running from all directions ; my door was opened, 
and a confused troop of servants, with Sir Thomas at their 
head, rushed in. But I still clung to the rope as if for my 
life, screaming, ‘‘ Don’t let him out! Don't let him out! 
He'll kill you !” 

Sir Thomas, in the shortest of night-shirts, and the most 
wonderful night-cap, with a tassel at the top, stood motion- 
less with astonishment, grasping in one hand a pair of trow- 
sers, and in the other an old scabbard without a sword. The 
servants, too, overcome with terror, did not stir beyond the 
door ; and had not the water in the cistern failed at last, I 
know not how long we might all Lave remained in our re- 
spective positions. When nothing came of all my tugs at 
the rope but a few slow, heavy drops, I let go my hold, and 
gasped out to Sir Thomas: ‘‘He is there ; I’m sure of it. 
But you may open the door now: I don’t think he can hurt 


when he was more than common fractious, his keeper used | you !” 


to loex him in there (you see the key is on the outside) and 
pull that rope, which let all the water down on his poor old 
head till he was half dead. One day when they went to 
take him out he was quite dead, and his family got all the 
money. Which ‘ill-gotten gains never prosper,’ as doubt- 
less you’ve heard, miss ; and it didn’t do them much good, 


They did open the door, and sure enough, there lay « 


half-drowned fustian-clothed ruffian, whose bunch of skele- 
‘ton keys, and other burglarious implements, sufficiently 
showed what he had come for. 
strong room as soon as he had recovered his conscicusness, 
which was not for some time, thanks to my exertions with 


He was thrust into the 


secing they haven’t 2 penny now, owing to spen-ling it all, | the rope. 


and was obliged to let this house to Sir Thomas, and ' 


A guard was placed at the door, and he was left to his 
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own meditations till he could be conveyed in the morning to and consciousness almost immediately after. We afterward 


the nearest county magistrate, who would commit him to | heard that he was fully committed for trial at the next as- 


the county jail. 


I was taken to Lady Bullyon’s own bed, 


where, all my shyness having departed in the excitement of | years. 


the moment, I answered all her questions, returned her 
kisses, and then fell into a dreamless slumber, from which I 
did not wake till a late hour on the following morning. 


sizes, where he was condemned to penal servitude for seven 


Sir Thomas and Lady Bullyon overwhelmed me with 
praises and thanks, They did not know how to make enough 
| of me, and I was only afraid their gratitude might take 


The hero of the shower-bath had been already carried off | the form of inviting me to stay longer. But I showed such 


to prison when 
I at length 
awoke, but 
Lady Bullyon 
told me he had 
owned to hav- 
ing selected 
that place of 
concealment 
on account of 
the superstiti- 
ous horror in 
which it was 
held by the 
servants, as 
was well- 
known in the 
village. He 
had been 
watching his 
opportunity 
some time, and 
had made him- 
self so well 
acquainted 
with the ways 
of the house- 
hold and the 
interior of the 
house, that 
while the ser- 
vants were at 
supper, and we 
were in the 
drawing-room, 
he quietly 
walked in ata 
side-door, and 
went up stairs 
to the haunted 
closet. The 
arrival of 50 
unimportant a 
person as my- 
self, and the 
fact of my oc- 
cupying that 
room, had not 
reached his 
ears, else he 
might have 
probably  de- 
ferred the exe- 
cution of his 


project till another night. 


THE BURGLAR CAUGHT BY A GIKL.—‘ SEIZING THE ROPE, WHICH HUNG CLOSE BESIDE, I PULLED 
IT VIOLENTLY, AT THE SAME TIME SCREAMING FOR HELP.’’—SEE PAGE 191. 


evident uneasi- 
ness when they 
hinted at it, 
that they 
kindly let me 
go at the time 
agreed upon, 
not, however, 
without many 
expressions of 
friendship, and 
many wishes 
that they 
might some 
day have an 
opportunity of 
doing me an 
essential _ ser- 
vice in their 
turn. I need 
not tell you my 
dear mother’s 
delight at hear- 
ing of my ex- 
ploit. ‘* Who 
knows what 
may come of 
it?” she said; 
and something 
substantial did 
come of it. 
When Sir 
Thomas died, 
some few years 
afterward, his 
will was found 
to contain a 
bequest to me 
of three hun- 
dred pounds a 
year, “ 
mark of grati- 
tude for the 
service she 
rendered me, 
and of admira- 
tion of her 
courage and 
presence of 
mind.” Upon 
this three hun- 
dred a year I 
live, retired 
and happy. I 


as a 


As it was, he felt so secure of | was too shy to marry, even ever to be asked to marry, but 


being uninterrupted, that, without even locking himself in, | I am not the less content on that account. 


he merely shut the door, leaving the key on the outside, | 
and the closet, or rather bath, being very roomy, he sat 
down on the floor to fill up the time by taking a nap. Thus 
he never heard me come to bed, nor the maid’s conversa- 
tion, nor indeed anything, till down came the water and 


roused him with a vengeance, only to deprive him of breath | tary heroine. 


Often when sitting alone with my cats and dogs in 
the Winter evenings, and looking round on my many 
comforts, my memory carries me back to the various 
accidents and the happy results of My First Visit, and 
| the singular adventure which made me a kind of involun- 
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Carrer XXII. 
(Continued ) 
ARGARITA was filled with a warm, 
sudden impulse to tell this faithful 
servant that she was the wife so much 
desired; it would have been so sweet, 
standing in her husband's home, to 
have one word of welcome. But it 
was not to be; she shuddered at the 
idea, and then turned away. 

Mrs. Grame thought she had looked 
long enough at one picture, and was 
( tired of it. There was plenty more to 
-\@ @yQ * show and admire— pretty morning- 
%) 6 yrooms, gay and flowered chintz and 
3 white lace; elegant boudoirs, with 
hangings of pale silk; the magnificent library, with its 

hundreds of costly volumes, and its old oaken furniture. 

“I should think,” said Lady Rylestone to the house- 
keeper, ‘‘ you have some difficulty in remembering all these 
rooms ?” 

“Tt is not often that they are all in use,” was the reply. 
‘Miss Cameron will have things different. There will be 
no lack of visitors where she is, I am sure.” 

Again came the gleam of light on to the stranger's face 
which Mrs.Grame could not understand—the mention of Miss 
Cameron's name had brought it there. A hundred questions 
trembled on Lady Rylestone’s lips—she dared not ask one 
of them. Time was flying, and, as yet, she had not found 
the least clue to the secret that seemed wearing her life 
away. What could she do? 
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| She could not endure the thought of leaving without 
| knowing more than when she came. She must learn some- 
thing of the secret, let it cost her what it might, even should 
she be compelled to cross-question the servant—a proceed- 
ing from which her whole soul recoiled. At present she had 
learned only this—that, whatever might be the nature of the 
will, whatever might be its secret, it was unknown to the 
| people in the house, even as it was unknown to herself. 

‘How my visitor is given to dreaming!” thought the 
housekeeper. ‘She has looked during the last ten minutes 
like one in a trance.” 

And then the tall, graceful figure was turned to her. 

**T have but a small house compared with this,” she said, 
‘* yet [love it dearly. Why should people leave their homes ? 
Your story interests me. If,this beautiful place belongs to 
Lord Rylestone, why does he go abroad instead of living 
here? And why does this lady, Miss Cameron, come here, 
as though it were her own home ?” 

‘*T cannot tell ;’ and Margarita saw a light shade of eager- 
ness on the housekeeper's face. ‘We have all felt some 
little surprise about that; but I suppose that, as my lord is 
going abroad, he prefers letting Walton to closing it ; and, if 
it is to be let, there is no one who will care better for it than 
Miss Cameron.” 

‘* Ts she much loved here ?” asked Margarita. 

‘*Yes—almost as much as my lord himself—indeed, I 
should not be surprised if——” 

Some lingering amount of discretion came to the good 
housekeeper. She remembered that she was speaking to a 
stranger. She paused abruptly. 

Lady Rylestone did not ask her to continue—she was 
thinking of what she could say or what she could do to find 
out the secret of the will. It seemed more hopeless than 
ever now. She was not one whit nearer to it, although she 
had been talking so long. 

Mrs. Grame asked her to go through the library—strangers 
always admired the books—and she stood there in the very 
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place where the will was read, and yet could not find the 
least clue to its contents. 

Would the day ever come when she would reign in that 
magnificent mansion as its mistress? She would have been 
its mistress now, her husband still by her side, if it had not 
been for this Miss Cameron, who was loved “‘ almost as much 
as my lord.” Would she ever stand there, arrayed in gay 
dresses, in costly jewels, the queen of brilliant /é/es, honored. 
happy, and beloved, her husband with her, and her heart at 
rest? If they lived to see Walton together, would he tell 
her the secret of the will? She might have written to him, 
and have told him of the line she had read in Miss Came- 
ron’s letter, and have asked him to tell her the secret of the 
will—but she would not do it. That knowledge which he 
had kept from her and shared with another woman must be 
voluntarily shared with her. 

‘“‘Tt is his secret and Miss Cameron’s,” she said to herself, 
bitterly —‘‘ not mine. 

And then came a reaction. How could she be unjust to 
one who had given her such proof of his love? All that 
concerned him concerned her, too—the secret was hers as 
well as his. 

‘“‘T never saw such a one to dream in my life !" said Mrs. 
Grame to herself; and then, with a curtsey full of respect, 
she said that the lady had now seen all that was generally 
shown to strangers. 

‘And I have enjoyed it very much,” said Lady Rylestone ; 
but her heart sank as she spoke. 

She was going now ; and, although she had had the pleasure 
of seeing Allan’s home, she knew that she was as far from the 
discovery she wished to make as she had been before. 

She thanked Mrs. Grame in the manner best suited to that 
good lady's understanding. The result was a still deeper 
curtsey, and an offer to show the conservatories, if the lady 
liked. 

The lady liked anything that would give her a chance of 
remaining a little longer at Walton ; so they went through 
the long ranges of glass houses, and Lady Rylestone was 
rewarded at last. 


” 


Cuaptrer XXIII. 
~~ ADY RYLESTONE had given up all 


hope; she had resigned herself to 
going away from Walton Court, know- 


> ing no more than when she came, 
. when suddenly a few words from the 
housekeeper produced a marvelous 
change in her ideas, 
They had arrived at the end of the 


d 


long range of conservatories, and 
Mrs. Grame showed her visitor a 
shorter road through the park, one 
which would bring her much more 
quickly to the gates. Lady Ryle- 
stone looked round to impress the 
picture more firmly on her mind. 

** Years will roll by,” she said, im- 

pulsively, ‘“‘and no change will come here.” 

‘Ido not think so,” rejoined Mrs. Grame ; ‘‘ we shall have 
a change here soon, I expect.” 

‘“What will that be?” inquired Lady Rylestone, with 
deference. 

‘“*T have heard that Madame de Valmy is going back to 
France ; and, if so, Miss Cameron will make some change, I 
suppose. She will marry, or find a new companion, or 
something of the kind.” 

News of Madame de Valmy had not much interest for the 
wife of Lord Rylestone. She repeated her adieus to Mrs. 
Grame, and, taking the short path indicated, made the best 
of her way to the gates, 


She had seen Walton. “When she heard of it or read of it 
in the future she could always recall the tall towers, the 
square turrets, the grand mass of gray-stone, the light, 
graceful balconies, with their twisted pillars and radiant 
flowers. She could recall the gorgeous rooms, the broad 
corridors, the picture-gallery, the library. It was all en- 
graved on her heart and brain ; she could never forget. 

But she had no clue to the secret. She was returning 
just as unhappy as she had come, her unhappiness increased 
by the fact that, whatever the secret was, it lay buried be- 
tween her husband and Miss Cameron. It was shared 
between them. She remembered now that Lord Rylestone 
had always spoken of Miss Cameron as though she were 
almost a stranger to him—that he had seen her only once 
or twice. How could that be, if they had a secret between 
them? The sharing of a secret betokened intimacy. Why 
should he have denied all intimacy ? And yet she could not 
doubt him—she dared not. To doubt him would have been 
to lose all her faith, her hope, her love, her life—to doom 
herself to the most terrible despair ; but she resolved more 
firmly than ever that she would find out what the secret 
was. 

**Time will teach me how to do it,” she said to herself. 

It was growing late in the evening when she reached Lut- 
dale Station, and there was still some time to wait for the 
train. She was first inclined to remain at the ‘‘ Rylestone 
Arms ” hotel, but the reason which deterred her was a pru- 
dential one. 

‘‘T could not stay there an evening with my vail down,” 
she said to herself ; ‘‘and it would not do for me to be seen, 
lest, when Allan brings me homne, I should be recognized.” 

She preferred waiting at the station to staying there ; but 
she felt that she must have something with which to beguile 
the time and keep her from thinking, or she should go mad. 

She went to the bookstall, took up a novel, and looked 
through some of the pages. It seemed very interesting, and 
she purchased it. Perhaps, after all, the turning-point of 
her life was the reading of that story. 

She soon became fascinated by it. The heroine seemed to 
her one of the most charming creatures she ever met with 
She read the opening chapters of the book during the first 
stage of her return journey, and then the light in the rail- 
way-carriage grew too dim; she could not see to continue 
reading until she reached Faverley, from which station she 
would go direct to Marpeth. 

The night had grown dark then, and Lady Rylestone went 
into the waiting-room, intending to read there until the train 
into which she had to change should arrive. She soon be- 
came absorbed in the fascinating pages. Suddenly with a 
low cry—a cry that died away on her trembling lips—she 
laid down the book. A great, almost terrible idea had 
occurred to her. The heroine of the novel, wanting to sce 
a certain will, found admission by stratagem into the house 
where it was kept. The idea that came to Margarita Ryle- 
stone was that she should do the same. If she could but 
read the will, she would know the secrets, were it for her 
happiness or for her misery, she would know it. Better any- 
thing than ignorance or suspense. 

What a heroine in fiction did, surely a woman in real life 
could imitate—could and would. She could go to Walton 
Court, and when there she could by some means or other see 
the will. It would be kept there—either the will or a copy. 
She remembered to have seen in the library a peculiar oaken 
chest ; it was curiously carved, and she had no doubt but 
that it was the receptacle for all private papers. If she 
could reside in the house for a time, and get the key, all 
would be well. 

But how was she to gain admittance? She would find 
out a way; the scheme would require thinking over, plan- 
ning, but she would accomplish it in the end. Then she 


opened her book and tried to read again, but she could not 

a burning fever had seized her mind ; she could not rest, 
for it was consuming her. She closed the book, and went 
out to the platform—that was better than the four walls of a 
room. She could pace up and down with rapid steps, with- 
out any one thinking it strange. 

Over and over again, until the words sickened her 
with their burning repetition, she said, ‘*I must live at 
Walton, and find means to read the will ;” and the thought 
was repeated in the throbbing of the steam-engine, the rush 
ind whirl of the train. No matter what people said or 
porters shouted, she heard on'y the words, ‘‘ I must live at 
Walton, and find means to read the will.” 

When the first feverish flush of the thought had died 
away, an idea came to her of how she could secure her end. 

Mrs. Grame had announced that Madame de Valmy was 
going back to France ; and, from what Lord Rylestone had 
said, Margarita knew quite well that Madame de Valmy was 
Miss Cameron’s chaperon and companion. What was to 
prevent her from obtaining the situation as companion to 
Miss Cameron ? 

The magnitude of the idea at first appalled her, but by 
slow degrees she accustomed herself to it. People looked at 
her in wonder. She passed with rapid steps up and down 
the platform, her beautiful face so rapt, so silent, that she 
neither saw nor heard what was passing around her. She 
started back like one frightened when a porter came up to 
her and said : 

‘You wanted the train for Marpeth, ma'am; it is due 
now.” 

She looked at him with such dazed eyes that the man 
grew half afraid, 

“There is something wrong about her,” he thought to 
himself as he walked away. 

She took her place in the train, still feeling like one ina 
dream ; and then, as it sped on through the sweet, soft, dewy 
night, her ideas all became clearer to her. She would go 
and live at Walton as companion to Miss Cameron, and she 
would not let any one know her whereabouts. People had 
kept secrets from her ; she in her turn would keep hers from 
others. No one should know what she was doing—not even 
Lord Rylestone himself. 

‘*Tf he had trusted me with the secret,” she said to her- 
self, ‘‘ I should not have to find it out now for myself.” 

Of after consequences she never thought ; that there was 
anything mean or dishonorable in the plan she proposed 
never occurred to her. It would have occurred to Adelaide 
Cameron at once. She would not have done such a thing to 
save her life. And herein lay the difference between the two 
women. Adelaide had a noble, passionate sense of honor ; 
Margarita had the keenest and most passionate love. Mar- 
garita would have moved heaven and earth, would have 
scaled the steepest heights, would have gon» down into the 
lowest depths, for her love’s sake ; while for her love’s sake 
Adelaide Cameron would not have left the clear sunshine. 

No idea of treachery or meanness occurred to Margarita. 
Her husband, whom she loved with such passionate love, had 
a secret which he shared with another, and not with her. 
For her love’s sake she must find it out. The grand, broad, 
generous faith to believe all and trust all was wanting in her 

-the noble love to trust even without understanding. She 
would have braved torture and death to know what the 
secret was ; but it never occurred to her to wait till her hus- 
band should tell her. Nor was it curiosity that prompted 
her; it was nothing but love of him. 


Cuaprer XXIV. 


Tue two servants looked with something like wonder at 
the beautiful restless face of their mistress when she reached 
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home. It was as though years of terrible suspense and ter- 
rible anxiety had passed over her. She looked like one 
whose thoughts were so entirely concentrated on one object 
that naught else could distract her. They asked her respect- 
fully enough if she was ill, and the answer was a puzzled 
“No.” She could not tell whether she was ill or not. Her 
brain was slightly dazed; the one paramount idea eclipsed 
and absorbed all others. She was going to Walton, and 
would see the will. 

It took her some days to aceustom herself to her new pro- 
ject. Sleeping or waking, the thought of it was always be- 
fore her. She grew thin and worn. She looked as if the 
pain of a great and secret trouble was gnawing at the very 
core of her heart. As the fierce fever burned away 
dull red mists seemed to clear from her brain 


as the 
she began to 
wonder how she should accomplish her plan. It was no sel- 
fish motive that actuated her 
of doing herself any service—no thought that she might in 
the future be the richer for it. It was all for love of Allan. 
He was shadowed by some terrible cloud 


no mean curiosity—no hope 


she longed to 
clear it away ; he was caught in a web of circumstances— 
He had lost his fortune, and with 
it all hhoe of maintaining his position ; she wanted to know 
how and why he lost it, and whether her woman's wit could 
not find a way of giving it back to him. She wanted to find 
out if there was a flaw in the cruel will—something that 
would invalidate it; she wanted to tind out why the money 
was left to this girl-heiress instead of to her husband ; she 
wanted to know Allan’s secret for Allan’s sake, and to do her 
best for him. 


she longed to free him. 


That she had not the keen sense of honor which would 
have forbidden her to seek out knowledge not voluntarily 


given to her was the one great fault of her character. The 
‘@pth of her love was greater than anything else. She 


trampled down all scruples, and set down one fine Summer 
morning to think how she could best carry out her plan. 
It so happened that she had taken her seat by the window 
It re- 
how, when he returned, be 


where the flowers and foliage made a pleasant bower. 
called her husband's words 
should hope to see her sweet face watching for him there 
So he should ; she would return before he came home—nay, 
she would leave Walton on the very day on which she dis- 
covered the secret ; and, oh, if she could but meet him with 
good news—if she could but say to him, ‘ While you have 
been away from me I have not rested ; I have not been idle, 
but I have worked hard—I have won by hard toil and deep 
thought the knowledge of your secret—I have found out for 
you how you can win your forffine back!” Oh, if she might 
but meet him, and say this! A passionate cry came from 
her lips. She stretched out her hands as though she would 
fain embrace him, as though he were near. She felt that 
she could suffer anything for this one great end and aim. 

How was it to be accomplished? It was no light thing 
she had undertaken, but it must be done, 
total stranger, to find her way into the home of Miss Came- 
ron? How was she to secure an engagement as companion 
—she, who had no friends, no reference, no one to help her ? 

‘*T will not be daunted,” she said to herself. ‘1 will go, 
even if I have to go as a housemaid !’’ 

Presently she remembered that Lady Davenant would per- 
mit any references being made to her; she had always been 
kind to her, she had been sorry to part with her; and now, 
if she asked her, she felt quite sure that the mistress of 
Laston Priory would say all that was good and kind of 
her. 

That was one great difficulty removed, the rest seemed 
easy in comparison. 


How was she, a 


Miss Cameron was in London, she 


knew, with Madame de Valmy ; her best plan would be to 
go thither and try to see her. 
She was glad afterwards that she had not been too hasty, 
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for, on taking up a fashionable paper, she found that Miss 
Cameron was staying at the Ranegond Hotel, Cowes, Isle of 
Wight. She wondered whether it was a direct interposition 
of Providence in her favor that in the next column she saw 
that Sir Charles and Lady Davenant, with their family, were 
staying there also. She believed it was; it seemed so to her 
excited imagination. 

**Now that Heaven blesses what I am going to do,” she 
thought to herself, ‘‘ I need not mind anything else.” 

She would go to Cowes, and there renew her acquaintance 
with Lady Davenant. The children had always loved her, 
and would be pleased to see her—she knew that—and her 
ladyship would be sure to smile on her for the children’s 
sake. Then, if Miss Cameron should make her want of a 
companion known there, she would be able to apply at once 
for the situation. Lady Davenant would be on the spot to 
speak for her, and all would go well. 

But there were other things to consider. What was she 
to do with her house, and what should she do as regarded 
her husband's letters? She soon decided, being prompt in 
action as she was quick in thought. She would keep the 
house on just as it was, allowing sufficient for the expenses ; | 
and, as to the letters, they should all be forwarded to the 
General Post-office, St. Martin’s-le-Grand. She could either | 
go or send for them—they would be safe enough ; and, as 
they would arrive only once perhaps in every two months, 
she would be sure not to miss one. Lord Rylestone had told | 
her, as the Earl of Barton would be traveling about the coun- | 
try, not to expect a letter by every mail—above all, not to 
feel uneasy when she did not receive one. It was just possi- 
ble that she need not be long absent from home. Of course | 
all would depend on how soon she had a chance of securing 
the situation, and, when it was once secured, how long she | 
would be at Walton before she had an opportunity of discov- 
ing the secret. She might be absent only for three months 

she might be away for more than a year. 

Another thing occurred to her. If she was to secure Lady 
Davenant’s favor, she must call herself by her maiden name | 
of Avenel. It was as Miss Avenel she had left Laston 
Priory—left it to go home. She had not said where that | 
home was—there had been no mention made of her mar- 
riage; nor did she intend Lady Davenant to know that she | 
was married. She would only have to tell her that she did 
not like home, and intended resuming service; even should 
Lady Davenant suggest a return to her, she had but to say 
that she did not intend to teach, but wished to live as com- 
panion to some lady. 

The whole plan seemed to shape itself out clearly and dis- 
tinctly in her mind. She would succeed in obtainjng the 
engagement—some sure instinct told her that—and then she | 
would soon find out the secret of the will. Whatever she did | 
must be done quickly. She had no time to lose ; the delay 
of even one day might be f tal to her. | 

She sent for her two servants at once, and told them that 
some friends of hers were at the seaside, and that she wished | 
to join them. She could leave the house safely in their 
charge. They were to receive a certain sum in wages ; and 
she gave them particular instructions how, when they re- 
ceived any letters for her, they were to be forwarded to the 
General Post-office, St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 

‘But will you not leave us your own address, ma’am,” 
asked the housemaid, “so that, if anything happens, we can 
write to you direct ?” 

She was puzzled for a minute, and then she looked up | 
with a smile. 

“Of course I shall send you my address; but, when I 
leave Cowes—to which place I am going now—I shall not 
be able to give any address, for I am not sure where we 
shall go.” 

The two servants saw nothing unusual in the fact that 


their beautiful young mistress, finding home dull during 
her husband’s absence, should go to the seaside, and should 
afterward travel with her friends; it seemed so perfectly 
natural to them that they never even discussed it. Perhaps 
the prospect of some months by themselves, with plenty of 
leisure and good wages, was not altogether displeasing to 
them. They entered heartily into all the arrangements 
made by their mistress. All letters were to be forwarded to 
‘“Mrs. Estcourt, General Post-office, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
London.” 

‘*No matter in what part of England I may be,” she said 
to herself, ‘‘ I shall be able to run up to London at least foi 
one day in every two months.” 

She commenced her preparations at once. She packed 
up what clothes she would reqnire, carefully putting away 
the costly and beautiful dresses in which Lord Rylestone 
had delighted to see her. She took only plain dresses, and 
none of her ornaments. Those were only to be worn before 
him; and when he was no longer here to delight in her 
beauty, she did not care to adorn it. She was well provided 
with money, and on the Summer day when she left the 
pretty villa there was not a doubt on her mind, not a shadow 
of fear on her beautiful face, not the faintest presentiment in 
her heart. 

The only thing that troubled her was her wedding-ring. 
What was she to do with it? She could not call herself Miss 
Avenel, and yet wear a wedding-ring; and she could not 
take it off—it seemed like an act of disloyalty to Allan. 
She would rather have cut off her hand than drawn off her 
ring ! 

She found another with which she almost managed to hide 
it—at least, it was impossible to tell clearly what it was— 
and she trusted to the chapter of accidents that it would be 
overlooked. She could not have taken off her ring. A 
vision of the hour in which it was put on her finger came to 


| her; she remembered the handsome, loving face bent over 


her, and kissed the little golden circle. 

‘“<Tt would be like losing my love,” she thought. ‘‘ I could 
not part with my ring.” 

She bade good-by to her pretty little home, smiling as she 
looked at the flower-wreathed windows. 

“When I see you again,” she said, ‘I shall know what so- 


| sorely perplexes me now—the secret of the will.” 


The sun was shining when she left. She walked down the 
garden-path where she had so often walked by her husband's 
side, and no warning came to her—no voice, cleaving the soft 
Summer air, bade her stay. 

“When I return I shall know all,” she said to herself ; 
‘and perhaps I may know enough to help my husband to 
regain his fortune.” 

For the idea strongest upon her was that she was going 
direct to the enemy’s camp—going amongst those who had 
robbed her husband, and who were his deadliest foes. 


CuarTrer XXV. 


Sm Cartes and Lady Davenant were seated in the 
drawing-room of their pretty villa at Cowes. The kindly, 
hospitable baronet, who would not for the world have 
owned that ‘‘my lady” had a temper, was trying his best 
to restore calmness and serenity to the domestic atmos- 
phere. Her ladyship was ruffled. A grand charity bazaar 
had been organized and a list of lady-patronesses made out, 
and she was not one of them. As that list included the 
crime de la creme of Cowes, she was mortified because it 
included the name of her great friend and rival, the Mar- 
chioness of Heatherbrae. She grew doubly annoyed when 
she found that it also included the name of Miss Cameron, 
whom she wished to know. 

Sir Charles found some difliculty in restoring to his 
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domestic atmosphere that which he loved best—peace. He 
assured his wife, in his blandest accents, that the oversight | 
was a mistake, entirely attributable to the fact of her having 
been so short a time in Cowes. 

‘‘T came two days before the marchioness,” she rejoined, | 
in a querulous voice; ‘“‘and I think it very strange, Sir 
Charles.” 

‘*Ts there anything I can do, my dear,” asked he 
thing to remedy the mistake, I mean ?” 

‘Certainly not!” replied her ladyship, with great dig- 
nity. ‘‘I am surprised that you should even suggest such a 
thing !” 

** Well, my dear, since you will not allow me to cure the 
evil, suppose we endure it cheerfully, after the manner of 
the old proverb.” 

‘“*T do not like proverbs,” said her ladyship, frigidly. 

**You will be sure to meet Miss Cameron at the Officers’ 
Ball,” he observed, desirous of pleasing her. ‘‘ I know she is 
going.” 

**T am not so sure that I have any great desire to make 
Miss Cameron's acquaintance,” said his wife; and then Sir 
Charles gave up the attempt to console her. 

Suddenly he remembered something which he felt sure 
would not only please her, but entirely change the current of 
her thoughts. 

‘*T met some one this morning whom you like, my dear,” 
he said. 

‘**Pray do not speak in parables, Sir Charles. 
few people.” 

‘*T am sure of my ground, though, in this case.” 

With an air of complete resignation and patience her lady- 
ship folded her jeweled hands. 

‘When you are quite tired of a feeble effort to mystify 
me, you will speak plainly, Sir Charles,’ she said. 

The good-natured baronet found matters more serious 
than he had thought. He wished to make them pleasant as 
soon as possible. 

‘*T think, my dear,” he said, ‘‘ you will be pleased when I 
tell you that Miss Avenel is staying here. I met her this | 
morning.” 

Then did her ladyship’s face relax, and a smile play round 
her lips. 

‘**Miss Avenel? I am very glad to hear it. 
pleased to see her.” 

‘She spoke so nicely, so gratefully of you,” he continued, 
diplomatically. 

‘*Is she here with her pupils ?” asked her ladyship, deign- 
ing to feel interested. 

‘*No, I think not. She is here for her health, I should 
say. She looks ill—very pale and worn.” 

** Ah,” said Lady Davenant, complacently, ‘‘ she has found 
out her mistake in leaving Laston Priory. I told her that 
she would. 1 have a great respect for Miss Avenel. Her 
uncommon beauty was of course slightly against her, but 
she was an excellent governess. I have had three since she 
left me, but none of them could be compared with her. 
She was so fond of the children too. 
tended calling on me ?” 

‘** Yes,” he replied; ‘she said she greatly desired to see 
the children. I told her they would all be at home this 
morning. She will probably call.” 

Lady Davenant was pleased. She was stately, precise, and 
difficult to please, but she had liked Margarita. She forgot 
the list of patronesses—there was a great pleasure before 
her. She entertained a profound idea of her own wisdom. 
Miss Avenel had persisted in leaving her; but she had told | 
her that she would repent it ; and she was prepared to be | 
very pleased in finding out that Miss Avenel had so re- | 
pented. 

There was an unusually gracious smile on her lips when 
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Margarita entered the room, and kindly greetings were ex 
changed between them; and then her ladyship looked at 


her ex-governess in silent wonder. She could not quite un 


| derstand the subtle change which had come over her; the 


tall perfect figure seemed to have acquired a new and name- 
less grace, there was deeper beauty in the dark passionate 
face, there were self-possession and dignity equal to her 
own, 

She held Margarita’s hand in her own for some minutes 
very kindly. 

‘Sir Charles told me, my dear Miss Avenel, that you were 
looking ill ; I have never seen you look so well before.” 

And then she began to talk of her present employment. 
Margarita told Lady Davenant that she had left home again, 
and, thinking a visit to the sea-side would be beneficial to 
her, she had come to Cowes. 

** You do not intend remaining at home, then ?” 
ladyship, 

‘*No,” answered Margarita ; ‘‘ [ am very anxious to secure 
an engagement as companion.” 

Lady Davenant’s face fell. 

‘*Then you do not care to undertake the charge of pupils 
again ?”’ she said, 


said her 


‘*No, I am not so strong or so well as I have been. 1 
suffer from a pain that never dies or seems to grow less.” 

Lady Davenant was kindly interested. Had Miss Avenel 
taken advice? Had she tried any remedies ? She guessed 
so little that the pain was the pain of an aching heart. 

Presently Margarita, remembering her ladyship's love ot 
fashionable gossip, began to talk about the great ones of the 
earth who were at Cowes, and gradually came round to Miss 
Cameron. Lady Davenant’s face brightened at the mention 
of her name. 

‘*T hope to make Miss Cameron's acquaintance very soon,” 
she said. ‘* We shall meet at the Officers’ Ball.” 

She did not understand the sudden leap of fiery crimson 
to the beautiful face, or the trembling of the proud sweet 
lips. It had nothing to do with what she was saying, and 
her ladyship continued : 

‘*T have not even seen Miss Cameron yet ; but I am told 
she is extremely beautiful 
large, 


and her fortune must be very 
They say here that she is one of the wealthiest hei 
esses in England.” 

How little she dreamed that the fortune she mentioned in 
such enthusiastic terms ought to have belonged to the hu: 
band of the girl before her! 

They talked about some of the other most noted residents, 
and then Miss Avenel, after seeing the children, took her 
leave. She did not wish to see Lady Davenant again until 
after the Officers’ Ball. In the meantime she must live as 
quietly as she could, and wait in patience and hope. 

The Ranegond Hotel was one of the best in Cowes. Roy- 
alty had made it a resting-place ; it was of such a class that 
only the wealthiest of the land could stay there. Margarita 
had noticed the building; it was the first object of interest 
to her in Cowes, the first thing she tried to see. She had 
looked up with wistful eyes at the numerous windows. 
Which of them belonged to the room where Adelaide Cam 
eron was? Margarita had walked up and down before the 
hotel many times, longing intensely to be inside—to stand 
face to face with the girl she hated—the girl whom she be 
lieved to have so cruelly wronged her. But she found her 
tall graceful figure and beantiful face attracted attention ; 
and she, Lord Rylestone’s wife, must be careful of appear 
ances, 

“‘T will wait,” she thought, ‘‘ until the evening of the ball. 
[ shall be sure to see her then.” 

On the night of the ball, plainly dressed, and the beanty 
of her face hidden by a thick vail, she stood with the crow: 
gathered outside the hotel to watch the visitors there drive 
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off to the ball. She should not fail to see Miss Cameron , 
there. It would be easy to ask to whom the diferent car- 
riages belonged, and so distinguish her. 

She was not obliged to ask. A plain, unpretending | 
brougham drove up to the door, and she heard one of the 
hangers-on at the hotel say 

** Miss Cameron is coming > people Suy she is the wealthiest 
heiress in England.” 

Margarita felt something like dread—a fear almost of what 
might meet her gaze, although she had been longing s0 in- | 
tensely to see her. Presently she raised her eyes, and the | 
sight that met them stabbed her, as it were, to the heart. 

She saw a “shimmer of satin, and glimmer of pearls.” 
She saw a tall, lovely, queenly girl, superbly dressed, with | 
jewels that shone like flame, and a golden head crowned | 
with precious stones; she saw one so delicate, so lovely, so | 
high-bred, that her whole soul bowed down in acknowledg- 


meut of her rival’s beauty ; she saw grace that was all gra- | 
ciousness, dignity that was all sweetness. And then the | 
beautiful vision in the sweeping silk dress passed on, and she 
stood alone in the soft darkness of the Summer night. 

For some minutes afterward Margarita stood mute, bewil- 
dered. She had seen what the world called * belles,” beau- 
tiful women and fine women, but she had never seen any one 
like Adelaide Cameron. 

Lord Rylestone’s wife had seen the young heiress at last. | 
She had looked on the fair face of the girl she hated, and 
that one glimpse had left her whole soul in a tumult of emo- | 
tion. She threw back her vail, and looked up where th: 
golden stars were shining—there was such infinite peace, 
such infinite rest there. Why should she be discomfited be- 
cause Miss Cameron was so fair? The moon was shining on 
the sea, and she walked down to the water's edge. 

**T shall never forget the gleam of her golden hair; the | 
delicate flush on her face ; the light of her jewels; the shine 
of her dress How could he love me best while she is so 
fair ?”’ 

Jealousy was one of Margarita’s faults. It came to her 
with the dark cyes and the fire of the South. It was part of | 
her warm, Joving, passionate, impulsive character. She sat | 
by the water's edge, and she hated the golden light of the 
stars because it reminded her of the golden gleam of the fair | 
shining hair 

‘**How could he love me best?” she said, aloud; and her | 
voice secmed to die away over the silvery waves. ‘ How | 
could he cure for me while she is so fair ?” 

But reason came to her after a time, and she looked with 
a smile on the starry sky and the silvery sea. 

= He did love me best. He could perhaps have married 
her with all her money, yet he preferred to marry me !” 


Cuartrer XXYVI1. 


Lavy Davrsant’s great idea of life was of always rising in 
the social world; she liked making fresh friends, but they 
must be people of position. When money, beauty, high 
birth and station were all united, as in the case of Miss Cam- | 
eron, her enthusiasm knew no bounds, On the evening she 
made the heiress’s acquaintance she considered herself ex- 
ceptionally fortunate. 

They met at the Officers’ Ball, and the introduction took | 
place there In Miss Cameron Lady Davenant saw one of | 
the stars of the social system ; she saw a belle—a girl whose 
future might be of the most brilliant. In Lady Davenant | 
Miss Cameron merely saw a bland and amiable woman of | 
the world, who seem d to estimate everything at its proper | 
value, who never went into raptures over anything, and ex- 
pressed herself with the greatest quietness and the utmost | 
decorum. 

Miss Cameron was rather amused by the pertinacity with 


which Lady Davenant sought her society, and the pretty 
phrases she wasted on her, especially as she saw that she was 
nct cultivating her acquaintance with the view of improving 
the position in life of a son—and she made no mention of a 
brother—for Adelaide had been long enough in the gay 
world to estimate the attention paid to her at its true value. 
Some few loved her for herself—for her fair loveliness, her 
winning grace, her bright, winsome manner; but the gen- 
erality—and she had the sense to know it—loved her for her 
wealth, flattering her because she was rich, following he 
and paying her homage because to know her was to shine 
with a reflected light. She knew that Lady Davenant was 
one of the latter class. But Adelaide was gentle and kind 
of heart; she did not like giving pain; she could not 
be repellent and cold; so she responded to Lady Dav 

nant’s advances, and that lady was charmed with the young 
heiress. 

“T have really wished to know you, Miss Cameron,” she 
said, ‘‘and the great attraction of the ball to me was your 
presence.” 

Adelaide could but thank her. 

Lady Davenant persevered She intended to be Miss 
Cameron's int:mate friend; that would give her a higher 
standing and greater importance just now than anything 
else, and Acelaide cared too little to take any active meas 
ures to thwart her. Lady Davenant said it would give he: 
great pleasure to see Miss Cameron at Laston Priory dur 
ing the Autumn, and the young heiress bowed most gra 


| ciously 


**T must go to Walton Court during the Autumn,” she re- 
plied; and then Lady Davenant, as in duty bound, inquired 
after Lord Ryleston: 

The exquisite flush that rose to the beautiful face was all 
lost upon her; she saw nothing of it. Miss Cameron replied 
gently that she believed he was well. And then Lady Day: 
nant pressed Miss Cameron to call upon her; and it wa 
rather to be free from her importunities than from any great 
desire to comply with her wish that Adelaide promised that 
she would do so on the morrow. 

“Then we can talk over the ball,” said Lady Davenant. 
with supreme satisfaction. She had attained the summit ot 
her wishes, and was content for the rest of the evening t 
see Miss Cameron surrounded by her numerous admirers. 

Sut the night that passed so pleasantly in the ball-room 
was sad enough for Lady Rylestone. 

**Why should the beauty of that fair face haunt me ?” she 
cried, passionately. ‘* What is itto me? It never won one 


| thought of my husband's from me. Why should I think of 
| it ?” 


Sut she did think of it, and thinking of it made her mor 
than ever impatient for the time when she should know the 
secret of the will. She could not rest until she had mad 
further progress toward her one great aim. She resolved thet 
on the morning following she would call on Lady Davenant 
Her ladyship had always liked talking about parties and ball: 
with her. One of her greatest reasons for liking Miss 
Cameron was because she was such an intelligent listener. 

Margarita knew that Lady Davenant and the young heiress 


| would meet at the ball ; she knew also that, if Miss Cameron 


had said anything particular, Lady Davenant would repeat it 
to her. She could not rest until the hour came when sh¢ 
knew that her Iadyship would have recovered from her 
fatigue, and would be pleased to see her. 

Lady Davenant smiled as Miss Avenel was shown into he 
boudoir. She was the picture of elegant grace and languor, 
half sitting and half reclining on a sofa-couch, with a cup o! 


| chocolate on the little table by her side. She held out het 


hand to Margarita—an unusual condescension and a sign 
that she was in a marvelously good humor. 
‘Sit down, Miss Avenel,” she said. I am very tired this 


morning—I over-exerted myself last evening. 
pleasant ball.” 

Margarita, who remembered of old that any interruption 
of her ladyship’s flow of eloquence was fatal, took her seat 
in silence. And then Lady Davenant gave an animated de- 
scription of the rooms, the dresses, the company. 

**T think Miss Cameron was by far the loveliest girl in the 
room,” she said ; *‘ and most of the gentlemen were evidently 
of my opinion, Lord Idlerscombe was greatly charmed with 
her.”’ 

‘**T should imagine her to be very charming,” put in Mar- 
garita, gently. 

‘She is more than that. 


It was a very 


I am not often enthusiastic 
about people, but I assure you that Iam quite in love with 
her myself. She has promised to come and see me, Miss 
Avenel, did you not tell me that you wished for an engage- 
ment as companion ?” 

“Yes,” replied Margarita, breathlessly. 

“T had that impression. Madame de Valmy, a very ac- 
complished French lady, has been living with Miss Cameron 
in that capacity, but Iam told she has had some property 
left her in France, and is compelled to reside there. I may 
mention that it was not Miss Cameron herself who told me, 
but one of her friends,” 

Margarita could not speak—the beating of her heart was 
almost loud enough to be heard. Lady Davenant continued : 

“She will be almost sure to want some one in Madame de 
Valmy's place, I should think.” 

** Heaven has willed it!” Margarita was saying to herself. 
‘*T have no seruple—no fear. Heaven has willed it !” 

She could not answer Lady Davenant ; she opened her 
lips to speak, but the sound died away on them. 

‘“*T was tlinking,” resumed Lady Davenant, ‘that, if you 
still persisted in your wish, and Miss Cameron said anything 
to me, I could name you to her.” 

*“*T should be very grateful to you,” said Margarita, faintly; 
“you could not do me a greater kindness.” 

“‘T am sure, my dear Miss Avenel, that it will give me 
great pleasure to be of service to you. Of course the fact of 
having lived in a family like mine will be a great advantage 
to you.’ 

Before she lid time to reply, the door of the room was 
opened, und « footman announced, ‘‘ Miss Cameron.” The 
next moment the beautiful, golden-haired vision came sweep- 
ing into the room. Margarita arose, and the two rivals stood 
face to face at last. 

Lady Davenant received her visitor with the greatest em- 
pressement, She made every possible inquiry about her 
health, and then, seeing Margarita standing, introduced her 
in a few brief words. Brief as the words were, they showed 
Miss C:uneron what she was intended to see—that Miss 
Averel was what Lady Davenant called ‘an inferior.” 

“The young lady who was kind enough to take charge of 
my children ;’ and Margarita thought to herself with a 
proud, bitter smile, * If they only knew my real name—if 
they only knew that it is Lady Rylestone and not the poor 
governess whom they are patronising !” 

Adelaide spoke some. kind words to her. 
answer was a bow. 


Margarita’s 
Her impulse was to seize the young 
heiress, and to hold he: white hands tightly, and say, “‘ Why 
have you taken my husband's money? What is the secret 
of the will?’ But she controlled herself. She looked 
silently for a moment at the radiant loveliness of the fair 
face, and then with a bow to both ladies left the room. 

“Dear Lady Davenant,” cried Adelaide, ‘who is that 
beautiful girl? She looks just as though she had come out 
of an old Spanish picture. What a dark, tender, charming 
face !" 

“She is a Miss Avenel. She was governess to my chil- 
den, and she is an a2complished, well-bred girl” 
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‘** A governess ?” repeated Adelaide, ‘ And is she a gover- 
ness now ?” 

‘‘No. She is seeking an engagement as companion,” re- 
plied Lady Davenant. And then Miss Cameron, with a 
little flush on her face, said : 

**As companion ? For the last week I 
Madame de Valmy 


I must see Miss Avenel again.” 


That is strange. 
have been trying to find a companion. 
is leaving me. 


Cuarrer XXVIL. 


wn EAVEN has willed it!" cried Margarita 
Ou Rylestone to herself as she left Lady 
- Davenant's villa. It did not oceur to 
’ her that, although she had met Lady 
Davenant and Miss Cameron at Cowes 
by perhaps a strange coincidence, it 


& was she herself who had planned going 
B thither. The two ladies might have 
< been there for years and it would not 
have affected her, unless she herself 
had elected to meet them. 

Her heart beat with emotion. She 
had been face to face with her rival; 
she had heard the voice of this girl 
who lived in luxury on her husband's 
fortune. She had met her, and the 
Still there 
Miss Cameron had seen her, and might 


passionate desire of long weeks was gratified. 
was much to fear. 
not like her; she might decline to offer her the engagement, 
she might prefer some one older. If so, what should she 
do?” 

“T will prepare myself for all emergencies,” she said ; ‘if 
I may not go to Walton as companion to its mistress, I will 
goas maid. It is uncertain how I shall go, but nothing but 
death shall prevent my going.” 

And then her thoughts returned to the lovely face and the 
sweet clear voice of her rival. 

** Pitilessly sweet !” she thought to herself. ‘‘ Perhaps she 
used the charm of her face and her voice to win my hus- 
band’s money !” 

She waited through the day in a state of feverish suspense ; 
she seemed so nearly on the point of gaining all she wanted, 
and yet so far off. One word of refusal from Miss Cameron, 
and all her hopes would be destroyed ; moreover, her diffi- 
culties would be increased tenfold. 

But in the evening, as she sat in the sitting-room of the 
house where she had taken apartments, a footman came, and 
asked to see ‘‘Miss Avenel.” Lady Davenant had sent a 
note, and she wished Miss Avenel to have it at once. 

Margarita took the note, and when the servant had gone 


away she opened it. The contents ran : 


“My pear Miss Avener —- Miss Cameron told me this morning 
that she was looking for some lady to live with her as companion. 
I mentioned you, and she seemed delighted. I think she has taken 
a fancy to you. I promised to ask you to call upon her at the Rad- 
egond Hotel to-morrow morning. I wish you success. 

“Yours, faithfully, L. DAVENANT.” 


‘* Heaven has willed it!’ said the girl again, as she laid 
down the note ; and again she overlooked the fact thut it was 
she herself who had come to Cowes search of Miss 
Cameron. 

That letter smoothed away all difficulties. Margarita felt 
no fear of not being able to win her rival's liking ; she had 
been sure of it. Yet it was a great relief to her that Miss 
Cameron had taken a fancy to her. All night, between 
sleeping and waking, she heard the sound of the clear, sweet 
voice, and it seemed to mingle with the music of the waves ; 
all night she confused the gleam of luxuriant hair with tho 
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light she had seen in the stars. She awoke confused, trem- , 


bling, half faint with mingled fear and hope. 

She dressed herself carefully for the momentous interview. 
The remainder of her life depended on it—not only her life, 
but how much of her husband's welfare ! 
small hinge on which so much would turn. She chose a 
dress of plain gray silk, with a black-lace mantle, and a plain 
hat with a long gray plume; but, almost to her distress, 
when she came to survey her toilet, she looked far better 
than she desired. The gray dress only made the superb 
coloring of her face more vivid and more conspicuous. Do 


what she would, she could not dim its radiance, she could | 
With a sigh almost of despair she | 


not deaden its beauty. 


turned from her mirror. It seemed to her hardly probable 


that a beauty like Adelaide Cameron would care to have any- | 


thing like a rival near her. 

“If I could take the color from my face, and the light 
from my eyes—if I could but make myself old and plain and 
disagreeable—I should have a better chance,” she said to 
herself. She did not know that the rich, glowing beauty of 
her face, with its touch of Southern fire and passion, had 
charmed Miss Cameron. 


When the hour arrived at which it was proper to call, she | 


set out to keep her appointment. On reaching the hotel, 
she was ushered into the superb apartment that was called 
Miss Cameron’s sitting-room. It was empty, and Margarita 
sat down to wait, feeling very much as though she were an 
actress taking part in a play. When she had been there 


a few minutes, the door opened, and Miss Cameron entered. 

The lovely young heiress wherever she went, appeared to 
concentrate all the light and all the brightness in herself. 
The very sunshine that came through the rose-silk hangings 
seemed to settle on her golden hair—to linger in the violet 
eyes—to rest on the white morning wrapper with its blue 


ribbons. There floated in with her a faint sweet perfume— 
one of her failings was a love of sweet odors. 


She came forward eagerly to Margarita, her white jeweled | 


hand outstretched, the kindliest smile playing round her 
lips, the sweetest welcome beaming in her face. 

**T am glad to see you, Miss Avenel,” she said. 
kind of you to call.” 

‘The kindness lies with you,” returned Margarita. ‘‘ Lady 
Davenant told me that you had expressed a wish to see me. 
It is that which has brought me here.”’ 

The young heiress sat down by Margarita’s side. 

“‘T am afraid you will think me very childish, Miss Avenel, 
but I must plead guilty to a habit of conceiving either warm 
fancies or great dislikes ; and will you forgive me if I add 
that I have taken the greatest fancy to yourself?” —_, 

She wondered a little at the sudden flush that crimsoned 
the dark face. 

‘‘ITam a great believer in instinctive likes and dislikes,” 
she continued. ‘Are you ?” 

“T do not know,” replied Margarita. ‘‘I can hardly re- 
member ever to have liked or disliked any-one in so rapid a 
fashion.” 

“‘T hope,” said Adelaide, in her impulsive way, “‘ that you 
will learn to like me. I wanted to speak to you, Miss Avenel, 


“Tt was 


on business ; but now that I see you, I have a half fear that | 
You lived as governess | 


the business is not worthy of you. 
with Lady Davenant, did you not ?” 
‘“‘ Yes,” replied Margarita, ‘‘ I was with Lady Davenant for 
two years.” 
Adelaide smiled. 


“You must pardon me,” she said, ‘‘ but it seems scarcely | 
eredible ; you look so unlike the ideal governess. One | 


always imagines her a subdued lady of neutral tints. You 
are not the average type of governess at all.” 

It was impossible to resist the lovely face, the sunny smile, 
the caressing manner, Margarita smiled herself. 


| 


| sorrow! 
| thing like myself. 
It was the one | 
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**T am very sorry,” she began. 
‘*Oh,” interrupted Miss Cameron, ‘‘ you have no cause for 
Miss Avenel, I do not want a governess, but some- 


I want a companion.” 
And then Miss Cameron, with a more business-like air, 


| continued : 


| sake, had some property in France left to her. 


‘*Madame de Valmy, who has been living with me for 
some time, has recently, I am pleased to say, for her own 
The only 


| drawback is that she is compelled to reside there, and so to 


leave me. It is a great trouble to me, I assure you, for I am 
much attached to her.” 

Margarita murmured some words of sympathy, and Miss 
Cameron resumed : 

“‘T have been quite at a loss how to replace her. I have 
seen many ladies this week, but none whom I liked, or felt 
that I should care to live with. But, Miss Avenel, I do like 
you—I am sure that I could live happily enough with you. 
May I offer you the engagement? Will you become my 
companion ?” 

For a few moments there was silence between them. 
Something smots Margarita. The generous trust, the im- 
plicit confidence, the fearlessly-declared liking—how could 


she with such a one carry on a woman’s war? She could not 
! 


see her way as she had seen it before. An expression almost 


| of fear came over Miss Cameron’s face. 


‘*You hesitate, Miss Avenel,” she said. 
too late ?” 

‘**No,” replied Margarita; ‘‘I was thinking. I believe 
that I was a very good governess. I took the greatest pains 
to teach my pupils, and to train them; but I have no idea 
of the duties of a companion—I do not know how to fulfill 
them.” ° 

** You are very candid to say so. Ido not think there are 
many duties, as you call them—at least not in this case. I 
have had a great sorrow. Although, perhaps, I look both 
well and happy now, yet there are times when the very spirit 
of gloom seizes me and makes me its own.” 

‘‘A bad conscience!” thought Margarita to herself. ‘‘ There 
is something wrong about the will.” 

‘“‘T merely want some one to live with me—some one who 
would be very kind, would walk and drive with me, go with 
me to balls and parties, help me to entertain visitors, talk 
when I am dull—that is all.” 

‘*Tt does not seem very difficult,” said Margarita. 

‘‘Nor is it; there are no fixed hours, no fixed duties. You 
see, the fact is this—I am more lonely than most girls; I 
have neither mother nor sister nor cousin, and it is terrible 
to be alone.” 

There was something appealing in the half-sad tones and 
the pathetic little smile. 

“‘T hope, Miss Avenel,” continued the young heiress, 
‘*‘ you will agree to what I propose.” 

“Tf you think I am old enough and wise enough for the 
position, I will do all I can,” she returned. 

The shadows cleared from the fair face —Miss Cameron 
laughed with the happy abandonmert of a child. 

‘“‘You are about my own age, I should think,” she said, 
‘or yon may be a year older ; and you are taller than I am. 
Suppose that you are twenty and that I am twenty—that 
gives a total of forty years—a period of time surely that can- 
not have been void of experience.” 

‘“‘T am not well versed in the observances of social life,” 
observed Margarita. 

“Tam,” laughed Adelaide; ‘‘my poor uncle first, and 
Madame de Valmy since, have both done their best to teach 
me. I think, between us, we shall succeed in observing the 
conventionalities.” 

‘IT shall be very happy to try,” responded Margarita, 
again, 


«Surely I am not 
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“ Then, if you are willing,” continued Miss Cameron, ‘we | She fought against herself—she was unwilling to be led cap- 
will consider the matter sett dd. I am so happy, Miss tive by the charms of this beautiful girl. 
Avenel, and so grateful to you.” ‘ ‘*You would not say so if you knew how much I have 
‘The gratitude should be mine,’ > said Margarita, stiffly. longed for you, and how greatly I have feared you would 
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not come tome. Madame de Valmy leaves me next week : 
when will it be convenient for you to come ?” 

“Whenever you require. Iam quite at liberty now.” 

**I should like you to come on the very day that Madame 
goes, and then there will be no interregnum of dulness. 
shall forget my own troubles in the effort to entertain you.” 

‘Tt shall be as you wish,” said Margarita. 

A sudden flush came over the face of the young heiress. 

‘*There is one thing, Miss Avenel,” she said, ** that I have 
forgotten to mention, and that is terms. Make your own; 
I shall be only too pleased to comply with them.” 

And they spent the next few minutes in discussing what 
was to Margarita the least interesting point of the inter- 
View. 

“My 
money, 
a noble 


new companion is singularly indifferent about 


nature.” 

They had both risen, and were standing looking earnestly 
ut each other, each wondering a little ut the other's beauty. 
Presently Margarita asked : ‘‘ Do you intend remaining long 
at Cowes, Miss Cameron ?” 

Her lips grew white and trembled as she asked the ques- 
tion on which so much depended. 

**It is time now that I was at Wal- 
ton Court, but, unfortunately I shall be compelled to remain 
some time in London before I go there.” 

** At Walton Court ?” repeated Ma: garita. 
at the soun | of the familiar words. 

“Yes, that is my home—at least my temporary home. 
Walton Court is a beautiful place—I love it very dearly. I 
think, if you like everything beautiful in art and nature, you 
will be happy there.” 

“It is my own, because it is my husband's,” thought Mar- 
garita. She spoke no word, but almost unconsciously she 
drew her tall figure to its full height. ‘It is my own ; but 
because you have my husband's money Allan and I cannot 
live there,” she reflected, and the idea produced such cold- 


“No,” was the reply. 


Her heart beat 


1 | 


| in it no rhythm, while something seemed to press upon her 
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dim remembrance of monotonous days and nights—of eating 


| when others ate, of walking out, of sitting by the sea while 


the waves broke upon the shore, of listening to words that 


| seemed to come from afar off, of listening to music that had 


” thought Adelaide, with a smile; ‘itis the sign of | 


brain, and thought was torture to her. 

She could remember days when the sun seemed blood-red 
and the waves were like lead—when no pulse stirred in the 
air, and no quiet came with the night-wind—nights when 
the stars did not shine and the moon was dull, and life 
seemed all pain. She tried to rouse herself. Had she not 


| secured the great object of her life, the very desire on which 


| some of your brightness and animation. 


ness in her manner that Miss Cameron looked in wonder | 


at her. 

And then, after a short time, they bade each other adieu ; 
the day and hour of Margarita’s arrival were agreed upon, 
and they parted with kindly wishes and kindly words. 


Cuarter XXVIII. 
ARGARITA left the hotel with mingled 


my -\ feelings of joy and sorrow. 
z clear enough before her now 

tuous path which she had elected to 

, tread ; every difficulty was overcome, 


Yet she 
felt a sudden repugnance to it, a sudden 
‘impulse to go away and leave her pur- 
pose unaccomplished; and then for 
that impulse she despised herself with 
\. bitter scorn. 

** What!" she cried. ‘Am I turn- 
ing faint-hearted because a girl's face is 
, fair, and her hair has the sheen of gold ? 
She, in common with my husband, 
: holds the secret of the will—the secret 

that ought to have been entrusted to me.” 

She did her best to harden her heart against the girl 
whom she looked upon as her rival; she reminded herself 
that it was through her that Lord Rylestone had gone away 
and she was alone, and yet she could not quite hate her. 
The charm of the fair face and the sweet voice was upon 
her, and she could not shake it off. 

The time that clapsed until she joined Miss Cameron 
seemed like one Jong dead calm. Margarita afterwards had a 


fF. every obstacle cleared away. 


| seli to task. 


| she will blame me. 


It lay | 


this tor- | 


} sensible 


her whole heart had been set ? 

Once during the interval Lady Davenant sent for her, 
but the languid hopelessness of the girl puzzled her. She 
expected to find her in an eestasy of, grateful delight; in- 
stead, she was dull and listless. 

*“Do you not like Miss Cameron ?” asked her ladyship. 
If there were any little defects in the heiress, it would be as 
well for her to know them. 

‘* Like her ?” repeated Margarita, in a half-dazed fashion ; 
in her state of mind such questions seemed so slight. 

“Yes,” said Lady Davenant, sharply—‘‘like her. You 
will excuse me, Miss Avenel, but you seem to have lost 
Have you not been 
well ?’ 

‘** No,” replied Margarita, gravely ; ‘‘ I have not.” 

**T am sorry for that. You must try to recover before you 


| go to Miss Cameron; nothing is more trying in a governess 


or companion than ill-health.” 

Margarita’s face flushed proudly; and thew she took her- 
She tried to rouse herself and talk with her 
usual animation t» Lady Davenant, but all the time she was 
conscious of a pressure on the brain—of the torture of a long 
train of thoughts. 

Lady Davenant looked anxious after she had gone. 

‘Tt is never safe to recommend people of that cluss,” she 
said to herself ; ‘‘ they are sure to fail at some time or other. 
If Miss Cameron should be disappointed in her companion, 
I wish with all my heart that I had not 
spoken so highly of her.” 

There was only one break in the monctony. Madame de 
Valmy, hearing that the engagement was really concluded, 
expressed a desire to see her successor. 

‘‘T shall be more difficult than you are, Adelaide,” she said, 
‘*and I should like to see what my successor is like.” 

“‘T could not tell you in words what she is like,” responded 
Miss Cameron. ‘ Words would not describe her. She is 
ove of those beautiful, dark-browed women that Titian and 
Giorgione delighted to paint. She has a face that reminds 
one of sunny Italy—that has fire, passion, tenderness, and 
piquancy, all mingled together. She has a rich, sweet 
voice, too, that reminds me of—what shall I say ?—a night- 
ingale !” 

**A very nice poetical description, my dear, but I prefer 
p'ain prose. Sun and passion and nightingales are very well 
in their way. You who are so queenly in your notions, so 
lavishly generous, so open of hand and heart—you want 
plain common sense in a companion.” 

** And she has it,” Adelaide hastened to add. ‘* She lived 
with Lady Davenant as governess for two years.” 

“That alters the case. Lady Davenant is an eminently 
Any lady who would suit her would 
please me. But, Adelaide, my dear,” continued Madame, 
after a short pause, ‘‘ one thing puzzles me.” 

“Many things puzzle me,” said Miss Cameron, with a 
smile, ‘and puzzle me completely.” 

‘“‘T am speaking seriously. Why have you chosen a beau- 
tiful woman ? You cannot tell—some day or other she may 
be a rival to you, Beauty in a governess or companion 


woman, 
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seems quite out of place. That is one reason why I was 
always thankful that I had none.” 

‘*You have something better than beauty, Madame 
have sense, goodness, and kindness.” 

And then it was arranged that Madame should see Miss 
Avenel. Adelaide wrote and asked Margarita on what day 
they should call, and at what hour. When it was settled 
she went, taking madame with her. 

The interview was a long and not very pleasant one, 
Madame had so much to say—so many things to impress 
upon Margarita’s mind; and Margarita, conscious of being 
in a false position, d.d not receive the advice kindly. 

“‘T was not born to be an actress,” she thought. 
not go throught with my part.” 


**T can- 


‘‘There is one thing I must mention, as you are new to | 


the duties of companion,” continued madame—‘ it is that 
Miss Cameron is, if she will pardon me for saying so, lay- 
ishly, almost foolishly generous. She wants some one to 
stand between her and the impostors of the world—to save 
her from the consequences of her own credulity.” 

Margarita bowed; she did not like this shrewd-faced 
woman, who looked at her with such keen, calculating eyes. 

*T will do my best,” she promised, stiffly. 

Soon afterward the interview, much to the relief of all con- 
cerned, ended. Adelaide was impatient to have madame’s 
verdict as to her new friend. 

“Since you ask me,” said madame, ceremoniously, ‘I 
must reply. I agree with you that she is beautiful as an old 
Spanish picture, and not unlike one.” 

“And you think her clever ?” 

** Yes," replied madame, with some reserve, ‘‘ she is clever 
enough, I aio sure, for anything.” 

“But you do not like her, madame ? 
feel sure of it,” said Adelaide, quickly. 

“You are right, my dear,” admitted madame—‘'T do not 
like her. I have three impressions about her.” 

** What are they?” asked Adelaide. 

** In the first place, I do not believe she is what she seems 
to be; there wis a kind of constraint about her that was not 
natural. Then Iam sure she is playing « part—I cannot 
tell what ; and, lastly, I am sure she does not like you.” 

“T think you are mistaken,” rejoined Adelaid 

**My dear child, you are young, trusting, and generous. 
I am old,and perhaps too worldly-wise, but I am shrewd 
and keen. It is seldom that I make a mistake as to charac- 
ter, or in my reading of men and women. I hope it may all 
be right, but I do not think it is. Remember my warning, 
if ever you ure inclined to trust this Miss Avenel.” 

‘* But,” remonstrated Adelaide, ‘‘ what about Lady Dave- 
nant ?” 

“*My dear Adelaide,” said madame, impatiently, ‘ you 
make me rude, Lady Davenant is a social bat—neither 
more nor less,"" 

And with Adelaide's laughter the subject dropped. 


Say so frankly. I 


CuHarvTrerR XXIX. 


Tue change was effected. 
tears and many warnings, had gone, and Margarita Avenel 
occupied her place. Nothing could have equalled the young 
heiress’s warm and kindly welcome. 

**You must look upon my home as your home,” she said, 
‘and you must make yourself as happy as though you were 
living with your own sister.” 

Margarita’s face relaxed at the words. 

“You are like sunshine,” 
heart that comes near you. 
help being happy with you.” 

And then Miss Cameron showed her the pretty rooms pre- 
pared for her. They afterward selected some books, Marga- 


she said; ‘you warm every 
Ido not think any one could 


you | 
| care 


Madame de Valmy, with many ; 
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rita's favorites, then dined, and then spent their first evening 
together. 

Margarita suggested a promenade, but Adelaide did not 
for it. She looked into her companion’s face and 
smiled. 

“Tam not used to crying,” she said—-‘‘ it is rather a rare 
event with me ; but I cried very much when madame left me 
this morning, and it has made my head ache. I prefer to 
sit here. Perhaps you will sing to me. I can almost im- 
agine what your singing voice is like.” 

Margarita looked very beautiful in her evening-dress 
of plain black net; and she wore no ornament save a deep 
crimson rose in her bodice and one in the coils of he 
black hair. 

“You must be of Spanish extraction, Miss Avenel,” 
Adelaide, laughingly. 

And then Margarita told her, as she had told Lord Ryle- 
stone, that she inherited her dark face from 
ancestor. 

** Will you sing to me now ?” asked Adelaide. ‘‘ That is, 
if you feel no disinelination. If at any time I ask you to 
do anything that is unpleasant to you, you must tell me.” 

“There is nothing I like better than singing,” said Mar- 
garita, as she went to the piano, 

Margarita sat down to the piano; the spirit of the hour 
possessed her—the music that stole from her fingers was sad 
and sweet. She sang in a low, rich voice that was full of 
passion and tenderness 


said 


a Spanish 


sang so sweetly and sadly of love 


| and absence and sorrow that the tears cume to Adelaide's 
| eyes. 


If they could but have known that the music meant 
the same for both, that the thoughts of each had gone ove 
the sea, that the sadness and the tenderness were all for one 
object. When she could bear it no longer, Adelaide said : 

“You are making my heart ache 
though I had lost all I ever loved. 
music !” 

“Perhaps you like gay songs best ?” said Margarita. 

**Not as a rule, but to-night, yes—the music you are play- 
ing is too sad. Did you ever, Miss Avenel, read one of 
Browning's bailads beginning : 


you make me feel as 
What power there is in 


seautiful Evelyn Hope is dead 
Sit and watch by her side an hour’ 


‘“No, I do not remember it,” replied Margarita. 
‘‘There are two lines in it that strike me as being very 
applicable to you,” said Adelaide : 


‘The good stars. met in your horoseoyx 
Made you of spirit, fire, and cew.’ 


“T do not think good stars met in my horoscope,” ob- 
served Margarita, sadly ; but Adelaide seemed bent on pur- 
suing the idea. 

“It is a beautiful ballad,” 
best. It is of a young girl 


‘‘one of Browning's 
‘beautiful Evelyn Hope’ 
lying dead, and the man who comes to sit by her side for an 


she said 


hour is the man who loves her. 
Miss Avenel : 
‘I loved you, Evelyn, all the while 
My heart seemed full as it could hold. 
There was space and to spare for the frank young smile 
And the red young mouth, and the hair's young gold 
So hush! I will give you this leaf to keep: 
- See I shut it inside the sweet cold hund 
There —that is our secret; go to sleep 
You will wake and remember and understand. 


Listen to this last verse, 


Is it not beautiful, Miss Avenel? Can you not fancy the 
lover gathering the rich crimson geranium leaf, and placing 


| it in the dead hand ?” 


‘Tt is beautiful, but unreal,” said Margarita; ‘‘and the 
idea, though so poetical, is more heathenish than Christian.” 
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“Why ?” asked Adelaide, looking at her in wonder. 

** Ah, Miss Cameron, I cannot explain myself! Put 1 
begin to think that human love has in it as much pain as 
happiness ; 
SOTTOW 


and when we have been through its fire and its 
when we have slept the long sleep of death, we 
shall not awaken to human love again.” 

“ Woul! you not like so to wake ?” asked Adelaide, in a 
low voice. 

The dari:, troubled eyes had in them a strange light. 

** No, I think not,” ‘**We shall not wake to 
the memories that a crimson geranium leaf can recall. Your 
ballad is pretty, but it is unreal, Miss Cameron.” 


she replied. 


“Do you think all love is full of pain ?” asked Miss | 


Cameron, slowly. 

** Seeing that it is human, one feels inclined to assert that 
it must be so. It cannot be perfect—it must have in it as 
much of pain as of happiness.” 

** But of what pain ?” asked Adelaide. 

“The pain of misunderstanding, of jealousy, of wrong ; 
the pain of finding that the whole rich treasure of a loving 
heart has been given in vain; the pain of finding that where 
we have given perfect trust and implicit confidence we have 
not met with them in return.” 

“*T should say the pain of loving in vain was greater than 
any other,” said Adelaide,” slowly; ‘*and yet your melan- 
choly vein cannot be the correct one. 
ing says again : 


Listen to what Jrown- 


*God above 
Is great to grant,as mighty to make, 
And creates the love to reward the love: 
I claim you still for my own love’s sake’ 


Moreover he, a great poet, does not seem to think human 
love dies; he sings : 


‘Delayed it may be for more lives yet; 
Through worlds [ shall traverse, not a few: 
Much is to learn, and much to forget, 
Ere the time be come for taking you.’ 


You see, Miss Avenal, he thinks that after long ages have | 
passed we may ceuew this human love that was broken by 
death. 


‘What would you do gvith me, in fine, 
In t! » new life come, in the old life’s stead?” 


quoted Adelaide, and then she laughed. 

** What a gulf of sentiment we have fallen into! 
the fault of Evelyn Hope. 
culiar effect on me 


It is all 
srowning’s ballads have one pe- 
they haunt me. I took up a book with 
‘Evelyn Hope’ in it this morning, and the words have re- 
turned to me, until now I know them by heart.” 

That was the first, but by no means the last, conversation 
of the kind that they had. 
companion. 

**Madame would never talk about poetry with me,” she 
said once ; **she declared that I had a superabundance of it, 
and that it did me no good.” 

** Madame, judging from her face, was no lover of poetry,” 
observed Margarita ; and her tone was so cold that Adelaide 
cried quickly: 

** You did not like her! She did not like 
you.” She spoke without thinking, and the next moment 
was sorry for it. 

**T knew she did not,” said Margarita, quietly; ‘ 
trusted each other.” 

Though she spoke calmly, she felt anxious. She hoped 
this shrewd-faced Frenchwoman had not tried to prejudice 
Miss Cameron against her, 


How strange! 


we mis- 


Cuartern XXX. 


Some weeks had elapsed since the heiress and her com- 
panion returned to Walton Court, and during that time Miss 
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| Grame ; 


MONTHLY. 


Cameron had grown warmly attached to her beautiful young 
friend. She was by no means ‘ gushing,” though impulsiv: 
and wari of heart ; but there was something in the dreamy, 
passionate, poetical temperament of Margarita Avenel that 
delighted her. She liked to call up all the enthusiasm 
with which the beautiful face could glow; she liked the 
musical words in which Margarita clothed her thoughts ; 
she liked her peculiar mixture of ideas, half grave, half gay, 
half tender, frank, with a dash of cynicism. She was the 
most original and delightful character that had ever come 
within the scope of Miss Cameron’s observation, so she 
liked to watch the character, the tastes, the disposition of 
her companion. 

“Tam trying to find out your faults,” she said to her one 
day with a little langh. ‘+I know your virtues and goodness. 
You must have faults, but I have not seen any.” 

**You will discover them in time,” responded Margarita. 
“T know that Iam jealous. I have an amount of jealousy 
| that would startle any one.” 

‘*Have you been jealous ?” asked Adelaide. 

‘No; but I have felt that I could be if I were roused. 
And I do not think my temper is quite perfect. I lave not 
your marvelous patience and sweetness of disposition. I am 

| impetuous, hasty.” 

* That is not a very terrible list,”’ said Adelaide, laughing. 
“T think dark eyes and what people call a warm temper gen- 
erally go together.” 

“T have seen plenty of temper in blue eyes,” remarked 

| Margarita, with a smile. ‘I am afraid that perhaps my 
most serious defect is a leaning to expediency; that I 


| should overlook the means in attaining an end.” 


“(do not think you would,” said Adelaide. ‘* You are 
mistaken in your estimate of yourself.” 

On the second day after her arrival at Walton Court, Mar- 
garita had had a severe lesson. Miss Cameron had a great 
liking and respect for the stately old housekeeper, Mrs. 
and the day after their arrival, when the first con- 
fusion had somewhat abated, she proposed to Margarita that 


Adelaide was delighted with her 


they should go to see her in her own room, and Mrs, Grame 
received them in her grandest manner. She talked busily 


to Miss Cameron about the unused rooms, and Adelaide, al- 


ways desirous of making Margarita feei quite as much at 
home as herself, appealed to her every now and then by way 
of drawing her into the conversation ; but the housekeeper’s 
voice recalled to her mind so forcibly the day when she had 
first. stolen her way, as it were, into Walton Court, that she 
relapsed into dreams. More than once the housekeeper's 
keen eyes were turned upon her, and at last she spoke. 

‘**Pardon me, Miss Avenel, but you remind me so much 
of a lady who came some months ago to see the court.” 

Miss Cameron smiled. Margarita, with a heightened 
color, said: ‘‘Do1? Why?” 

‘She had just the same half-absent, half-dreamy way 
about her, ma’am, that you have.” 

‘**Do many strangers come to see the place ?” asked Miss 
Cameron, finding that Margarita made no reply. 

‘“When the family are away, a great many; but none ever 
struck me as this lady did. Ishowed her the pieture-gallery. 
Every now and then she fell into what I call a waking dream. 
She would stand quite silent for some minutes, full of her 


| own thoughts, and then, when I spoke to her, start as though 


I had awakened her from a long 
same fashion, Miss Avenel,” she 
curtsey. 

Margarita tried to reply carelessly, but in her heart she 
was thinking how foolish she had been to come there—ho» 
she had laid herself open to suspicion and discovery. 

“TI must try to cure myself of it, Mrs. Grame,” she said ; 
**it is a bad habit.” 

‘Nay, ma’am, I did not intend you to infer that. I mere'y 


sleep. You have just the 
concluded, with a stately 


observed that you had the same manner which struck me so 
in my visitor.” 

‘* Perhaps she was an artist,” said Miss Cameron. 

“She may have been. I showed her the portrait of his 
lordship, and I thought she would never be satisfied with | 
looking at it.” 

“The face is so handsome,” 
may be pardoned for that.” 

“You are right, ma'am,” she said; ‘‘ there is not another 


observed Miss Cameron, “she | 
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face in the wide world like it.” 
And then Miss Cameron, with all « proud woman's an- 
noyance at having betrayed a secret 


cor lly ° 


liking, remarked, 


| 

““There was nothing particular in your strange visitor's 
admiring Lord Rylestone’s face 
it. 


every one does so who sees | 

She tried to speak coldly, but the jealous eyes fixed on | 
her read much the young heiress would have preferred to 
hide. 

“Surely,” thought Margarita, ‘in addition to taking my 
husband's money, she has not dared to try to make him like | 
her!” And then she had to listen again, for Mrs. Grame | 
continued : | 

“T thought at the time there was something strange 
about the lady, and I think so still. She kept her vail | 
down the whole time that she was here. I had not so much | 
as one glance at her face ; and she spoke in a hushed voice.” 

“Why, Mrs. Grame, you are weaving quite a romance 
about your visitor!” langhed Adelaide. 

**T misdoubt me that the romance was woven already, 
miss, When she came here,” was the oracular reply. ‘‘ I was 
vexed with myself afterward that I had spoken so freely to | 
her, for she asked me such strange questions.” 

Margarita grew sick at heart, but she dared not show 
any sign of what she felt. As if the subject did not interest 
her, she walked to the window, while Miss Cameron began | 
to feel some little interest in her old housekeeper’s story. 

‘What strange questions did she ask you? The mystery 
deepens,” she said, laughingly. 

“She asked many things about you, miss—I hardly re- 
member what; but the principal thing she asked was, ‘ Did 
I know if there was anything strange about the late lord's 
will?’ At the time it did not strike me; afterward I thought 
a great deal about it.” 

Adelaide grew white as death, Margarita crimson as any 
rose. To hide the flush she bent over the geraniums, while 
Adelaide turned quickly to the housekeeper. 

‘She asked you that question ? 

‘*T do not know, miss. 
parts, she said.” 


Who was she ?” 
She was quite a stranger in these 


‘“*A stranger, and she asked you if there was anything 


strange in the late lord’s will!” cried Adelaide, breathlessly. 
** What did it matter to her? What concern was it of hers ? 
What did you tell her, Mrs. Grame ?” 


It is the type of face that is sure to be popular.” | 


| rita— 


**T told her the truth, miss—that there was nothing strange 
in the will, or we should have known it.” 

“You did well,” remarked Miss Cameron. 

“Then,” continued the housekeeper, ‘‘she said she must 
have been mistaken—that it must have been some other will 
she had read.” 

‘What kind of person was she ?” asked Miss Cameron, 
hastily. 

‘*T cannot describe her, miss, because she never let me see 
her face. She was plainly dressed, and she wore a thick vail. 
She was about the same height as Miss Avenel, and she had | 
a graceful way of moving. She was quite a lady, I am sure.” 

‘*How mad I was to come here!” thought Margarita. | 
‘And yet, but for that visit I should not be here now.” 

‘Tt is very strange,” said Adelaide, thoughtfully. ‘‘ Did 
she ask many questions about the family ?” 
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And Tam sure she 


“T donot remember. That struck me the most—‘ 
there anything strange about the will ? 


| was greatly interested in the answer, for sh» gave a kind of 
| gasp that was like a sigh when she had spoken.” 


‘It is very strange,” said Miss Cameron again. ‘‘ Have 
you listened to this romantic history, Margarita ?” 

** Yes, [ have heard it all,” she replied, gently 

**Do you not think it strange ?” inquired Adelaide. 

* Yes,” answered Margarita, bending still lower over the 
geraniums, ‘it is very strange.” 

She was compelled to wait until the burning flush had 
died from her face before she turned round, and then she 
said, carelessly : 


you must 


‘Your geraniums are very fine, Mrs. Grame 
take great care of them.” 

**T do,” said the housekeeper ; and when Margaret turned 
round she saw the shrewd eyes that she remembered so well 
fixed upon her, full of curiosity and wonder. 

**She does not positively recognize me,” thought Marga- 
‘*she only suspects.” 

‘* But, Miss Avenel,” cried Adelaide, *‘ you do not seem to 
understand how strange this story is.” 

“T do not think it very strange, because I am more accus- 


| tomed to the impertinent curiosity of the world than you are. 


If Thad a place like this, I should not allow strangers to visit 
it. They ask all kinds of questions. The only way to repel 
such people is to refuse to show the place.” 

‘But why,” persisted Adelaide, ‘‘ why should she come 
here to this particular spot ?” 

‘*She had to go somewhere—why not here? If there 
had been anything strange in the will, it would have been a 
curious coincidence,” 

She spoke carelessly, but her eyes were fixed eagerly on 
Adelaide's face. She saw it grow strangely white ; and then 
she said to herself : 

“T am on the right track. 
husband after all, 
will,” 


I shall be able to help my 
She knows and dreads the secret of the 


CuarTrer XXXI. 


N another Margarita had 

found herself in some embarrassment 

at Walton Court. She was going with 

the housekeeper to the picture-gal- 

lery; Miss Cameron had expressed a 

wish to have some particular paint- 

ing removed from there and placed 

in hér own room, and had asked 

Margarita to superintend the re- 

moval ; and the housekeeper went 

with her to measure the frame and see if it 

would fit in the place where Miss Cameron 
wanted it. 

When they had reached the top of the broad 
staircase, Margarita, remembering the way she had gone on 
her memortble first visit, naturally turned aside to the little 
door that opened into the short passage which was the 
nearest way to the picture-gallery, and which was known 
only to the inmates of the house. Mrs. Grame looked after 
her. 

**You have been here before, miss,” 
stranger would kngw that door.” 

‘‘T have been here before,” said Margaret, turning quickly ; 
‘IT was here with Miss Cameron last evening.” 

Mrs. Grame made no reply ; she walked on, leaving Mar- 
garita in a most uncomfortable frame of mind. 

‘Tf she suspects me,” she said, ‘‘I wish she would say so 
at once, and give me a chance of saying something.” 

But, whatever Mrs. Grame’s suspicions may have been, 


occasion 


( 
\ 
} 


‘*No 


she said, 
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they were kept to herself—Margarita never knew whether 
she had any or not. The only thing was that whenever she 
came near Margarita she watched her intently, and when- 
ever she spoke to her it was with constraint and reserve. 

Margarita never forgot the day when, with Miss Cameron, 
she went into the dining-room, where Lord Rylestone’s por- 
trait hung. She stood near the door, hardly daring at first 
to go near ; but Adelaide walked up to the picture and stood 
before it in silence—silenve which was yet so eloquent that 
Margarita could not bear it. She restrained her emotion 
and went forward and stood by her side. There were tears 
in Miss Cameron’s eyes as she turned round. 

“This is Lord Rylestone’s portrait,” she said to Lord 
Rylestone’s wife. ‘* Walton Court belongs to him. I am 
only a tenant.” 

““Why does he not live here ?” asked Margarita, briefly. 
All her old anger surged up hotly against this golden-haired 
girl who had come betseen her husband and his fortune, 
who had sent him into exile und spoiled his life. 

“It is a long story,” replie.t Miss Cameron, “and a very 
sad one. What a noble face his is! What eloquent eyes!” 

So they stood before the portrait—the dark-haired, beau- 
tiful woman that was Lord Rylestone’s wife, and the golden- 
haired girl who loved him as a hero. They stood side by 
side, looking at the face they both loved so well. 

‘Is Lord Rylestone a relative of yours ?” Margarita 
asked. The fair face of the heiress grew crimson. 

si 2 Bak Be oat rdvcg 
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Lady Rylestone’s heart gave a great jealous bound when 
she saw that letter. She knew that in the London Post- 
Office one would be waiting for her, but she wanted Ade- 

| laide’s. She could not bear that another face should be 

| brightened, another heart lightened, by his written words. 

He was all her own, and she laid her hands with a passionate 

| ery on the letter ; she would rather, ten thousand times over, 
have torn it into shreds than have given it to Miss Cameron 
to read. She would have done so but that she dared not— 
it might have led to her detection. 


| And then Adelaide entered the breakfast-room, fair and 


| smiling asa Summer morning. Her whole face brightened 
when she saw the foreign letter laid by her plate. 


| 


‘That is for me,” she cried. 
stone.” 

And Lord Rylestone’s wife sat by in silence while the 
heiress read and re-read her letter. 

“You do not eat any breakfast,” Margarita said, at last ; 
| for Miss Cameron had pushed aside her plate. 

“IT do not want any—the tea is quite sufficient, thank 

you.” 
| And Margarita could not help seeing that she was too 
deeply engrossed in her letter to care for anything else. 
When she had read it through she sat for some time, with a 
smile on her lips and a bright, happy look on her face, 
wrapped in a reverie, and then she said: 

“That is a kind letter. I must answer it before the mail 


“Tt is from Lord Ryle- 
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she remembered that there would be a letter waiting 
for her in London ; she knew that it would go to the little 
villa at Marpeth, and that the servants would forward it 
according to her directions. She asked Miss Cameron if 
she could be spared to run up to London for a day. 

‘Certainly. Your time is your own. Because you are 
kind enough to give the greater part to me, that is no reason 
why I should take it all. When do you wish to go ?” 


Margarita told her; and she was touched when Miss | 


Cameron added: 

**T hope you will not be away long—it is not so much 
because I need your services as that I shall miss your so- 
ciety. Ihave grown so fond of you that I shall count the 
hours of your absence.” 

Margarita went, and at £'t. Martin’s-le-Grand she found a 
letter awaiting her. Her heart had hungered for it, her 
soul had longed for it, and now that she had it it exceeded 
all she had hoped for. 
love, such intense devotion, such sorrow at being away from 
her, tht for a time she forgot everything else in the happi- 
ness of knowing how dearly she was loved. One sentence 
re-aroused all her dislike to Adelaide and all her longing to 
find out the secret of the will, and it was: 


Every line breathed such passionate | 


| and it is my right hand, too. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


“T wish that something unforeseen would happen to shorten my | 


exile and bring me home tu you.” 


His exile would be shortened if she could but find out the 
secret of the will—so she, in her infatuation, firmly believed. 


Crarrer XXXII. 


7 HE Autumn had gone; all the red and 
brown leaves had fallen; the great 
trees stood with their branches bare, 
and the cold winds bent them; the 
snow lay like a mantle over the earth ; 


, 


King Winter was come with his crown | 


of red holly. Once more Miss Cam- 
eron received a letter from Canada, 
This time there was a request for busi- 
ness details—when John Luck’s lease 


would expire, and whether the Home | 


Farm was to let; 


and these two | 


questions Lord Rylestone begged Miss | 


Cameron to answer at once. 
I must write my letter for Canada 
to-day,” said Adelaide to Margarita. 
“‘T see the mail leaves on Wednesday, and this is Monday— 
I have no time to lose.” 
But Monday was a tempting Winter day; to remain in- 


Miss Cameron. She saw a beautiful spray of laurustinus, 
and tried to reach it. Either she had miscalculated the 
height at which it grew, or the ground beneath her feet was 
treacherous. She slipped and fell—fell with her whole 
weight on the extended hand, spraining it terribly. 

A little ery cscaped her lips, and then she rose. Margarita 
hastencd to her. 

‘*T hope you are not hurt,” she said, anxiously. 

“T have hurt my hand; it is either bruised or sprained— 
What shall IT do?” 

‘* We had better hasten home and send for a doctor,” sug- 
gested Margarita. ‘‘I hope it is not sprained.” 

‘it is very painful,” said Adelaide; ‘and I am a great 


| coward as regards pain.” 


They hastened home, and Miss Cameron, although she 
called herself a coward, bore the pain bravely. The moment 
they reached Walton, Margarita sent to Lutdale for a doctor. 
He came, and announced that Miss Cameron had sprained 
her wrist very seriously. 

“Tt is your right hand, too, Miss Cameron. 
be able to use it for some weeks.” 

When he was gone, and the proper remedies had been ap- 
plied, Adelaide looked wistfully at the little clock. 

“It is nearly five,” she said ; ‘‘ my day has been a terrible 
failure. Margarita, you must please write to Lord Rylestone 
for me.” 

The book she was holding fell from Margurita’s hand. 

““Write to Lord Rylestone!” she said. ‘*Oh, no! I can- 
not do that!” 

Miss Cameron did not see the deadly pallor that came over 
the beautiful face. She laughed at the tragic tone. 

‘Are you frightened ?” she said. 
ten to a gentleman bi fore ?” 

‘**Yes, but I cannot write your letter. 
what tosay. I have never written a business letter in all my 
life. I cannot do it.” 

Miss Cameron langhed again. 

‘*My dear Margarita,”’ she said, ‘‘what 2 waste of earn- 
estness! What a tempest in atea-cup! Why should you 
frighten yourself? I will dictate the letter, and you shall 
write it.” 

Margarita trembled so that she could hardly speak. Surely 
no one was ever placed in a more terrible dilemma. She 
could not persist in her refusal. Miss Cameron would not 


You will not 


‘* Have yon never writ- 


I should not know 


| only be annoyed, but she would wonder greatly; and per- 


| to writing, she dared not do it. 


| it at once, and then there would be a terribl » dénouement. 


doors was an impossibility ; there was a gleam of sunshine | 


on the snow, the sky was brilliant, and the air so clear and 
bracing that to breathe it was a luxury. 
‘*T must go out,” said Miss Cameron. 


‘*T do not think | 


there is a fairer sight on this fair earth than the woods in | 
. . . . ' 
Winter ; to-day there is such a rich purple light amongst | 


the trees, such a delicate silver haze, such a network of hoar 
frost, that I cannot resist the temptation.” 

‘** You have forgotten your letter,” said Margarita. 

‘No, I have not-—nothing would make me forget it; but 
there will be plenty of time when I return. 
with me, Margarita ?” 

Long before then Miss Cameron had abandoned a more 
formal style of address. She asked her young companion 
quite suddenly one evening what was her Christian name ; 
and, before she had time to think, Margarita had told her. 

“‘ Margarita,” repeated Miss Cameron, ‘then let me call 
you by it. I do not like ‘ Miss Avenel’—it is so stiff and 
formal.” So from that time she used it. 

They went out together, But an accident happened to 


You will come | 


As 
She had never tried to dis- 
guise her handwriting, and Lord Rylestone would recognize 
In 
her unutterable dismay she wrung her hands, and Miss Cam- 
eron laughed again. 
‘My head aches—I am tired,” said Margarita. ‘*T am not 
in the humor for letter-writing.” 
‘‘Tt is because the letter is to a handsome young unmar- 
“Tf it were to our 
Now be reasonable, 


hxps her continued refusal might give rise to suspicion. 


5) 


ried gentleman,” commented Adelaide. 
good old rector, you would not object. 
Margarita. Lord Rylestone would not have asked for this 
information unless he really needed it. I cannot write. If 
I called Mrs. Grame in, she would be hours over it. Surely 
you will not persist in what is a most ungracions refusal? It 
is so unlike you, dear.” 

There was no help for it. 

‘“‘T must write the letter to disarm suspicion,” Margarita 
said to herself, ‘* but it must never go.” 


(To be continued.) 


Srxce Time is not a person we can overtake when he is 
past, let us honor him with mirth and cheerfulness of heart 
while he is passing. 
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THE DUCHESSE’S 


—. OONLIGHT 


DIAMOND. 


at Versailles! Moonlight 
on the long facade of that stupendons 
palace, the plan of which Mansard con- 
XIV. executed, at 
a cost of nearly thirty-three millions of 
dollars. Moonlight on the magnificent 
park and gardens, the spirting foun- 
tains, the straight alleys, the clipped 
hedges, the wilderness of hot bloom, 
Moonlight 
on a pair of lovers parting in the gloom 
and stillness of a secluded acacia walk, 


| quarrel with my father parted us at last. 


v, 


ceived, and Louis 


and dew and sultry odors. 


with hands clasped in anguish, and 
faces pale as death. 

Hark! A night-bird is singing mournfully in the depths 
of the dark path. A vagrant wind sighs along the alleys, 
and shakes down a shower of petals on the brocade court- 
train of the girl; on the powdered clusters of her bronze- 
black hair. his fair head, his 
gold-embroidered uniform, the orders on his breast, shine in 
the light. 

“T leave Versailles to-night,” he murmurs, ‘to join the 
army. Something tells me, Marguerite, that I shall never 
return.” 

The point-lace sleeves fell back from her milky arms as 
she flings them passionately around him. 

**Gaspard | Gaspard !” 

‘Listen tome. The king orders me to the Rhine, simply 
to keep us asunder. It is plain that he will never give | 
his consent to our marriage. Mon Dieu! but I have one | 
hope left—it is, that faithful service in the field may soften | 
his heart to my anguish. Meanwhile I do not ask you to 
bind yourself by promise or vow.” 

She interrupted him with a gesture—this maid-of-honor 
to Queen Marie of Poland, this Marguerite de Guise, in 
whose veins the blood of princes flowed. 

*T swear to you, Gaspard——” 

** Nay, nay, swear nothing, except to love me always, even 
as you love me this night.” 

“T will—I will!” | 

He strained her to his breast. 

The song of the night-bird in the park thrilled plaintively | 
through the silence. A fountain near-by dropped showers | 
of crystals into the round basin, like passionate tears. 

**In all the world,” murmured the count, ‘“‘I have but 
two ties; in all the world there are but two beings, the 
thought of an eternal farewell with whom wrings my heart. | 
The first is yourself ; the other——” ' | 

He hesitated, dragged his face aside from her uplifted | 
eyes. 

** The other ?” she echoed. | 

**Is—my brother.” | 

“Ah, my count, how can that be? You have no brother.” 

He drew her deeper into the shadow of the acacia trees. 
He held her hands locked fast in his own. 

“Attend. I have a brother, Marguerite, and I love him | 
immeasurably—that is why I talk of him to you. Many 
years ‘ago, in early youth, my father—the late Comte de | 
Fay—secretly wooed and wedded the daughter of a peasant | 
in his native province of Brittany. Mon Dieu! the matter, 
somehow, became public—all Paris rang with it. My father | 
expiated his folly by three years’ imprisonment in the bas- | 
tile, to which his indignant relative consigned him by a 
lettre-de-cachet. His peasant-wife died at the birth of her 
boy, Tancréde. After the count’s release, he received this 
child into his own household. Although he was never called | 
by our name—for the issue of such a marriage could not be 
considered legitimate—he became my playmate, my fellow- 


Her lover bends over her 


His lips meet hers in one deep, prolonged kiss. 
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student. We loved each other fondly, but an unfortunate 
Tancréde fled 
Years ago I lost all trace of him. 
But that he lives somewhere I feel assured ; and, as I have 
already said, Marguerite, in all the world he is the only 
ave yourself, that [ love.” 


from Paris—from France. 


being, § 

She did not answer ; her eyes were fixed earnestly on his 
face, 

He thrust his hand into his breast, and drew out some- 
thing which, he held shut up in the palm. 

**T leave Paris to-morrow,” said the count ; ‘‘T may never 
return. In case of my death I cannot bestow my title or 
my estates upon Tancréde. Neither can I bear longer to 
think of him as a wronged, nameless adventurer, wandering 
about the world. Here is something all my own. If you 
love me, Marguerite, take it—hold it in trust for him till he 
may return to France. Its value I cannot estimate, but it 
will insure him against all future want. Look !” 

He opened his hand. In the hollow of the palm lay a 
marvelous thing, shaped like an almond, and shining as if 
all the stars of heaven had poured their lustre into it. 
It was a diamond—green as the eyes of the lion on the 
tomb of Hermias, which frightened away the fish from 
Cyprus. Its weight could not have been less than a hun- 
Handsomely cut, absolutely without a flaw, 
and flinging out from all points vivid green and white 
lights, it lay burning in his hand—a strange, dazzling 
wonder, alive with fire and splendor—a coal torn—who 
could know when, or by whom ?—from the altar of the 
genii deep in some Indian mine. 

“T wrenched it with my own hand,” said the count, ‘ from 
the turban of an Arab sheik, while journeying through the 
East two years ago, on a mission for the king. Not far from 
the gates of Damascus, this Ishmael of the desert set upon 
me, intent on robbery and murder. Ma foi! His followers 
largely outnumbered mine, and I had a sharp struggle for 
my life, but the desert sand drank his blood at last, and I 
carried this jewel on my breast into Damascus. There is not 
in all Europe another like it. Marguerite, I wish to make 
you, my betrothed, the donor of this gift to the wronged, 


dred carats. 


| unhappy Tancréde, who holds the next place in my heart. 


Will you accept the trust ?” 

She hung upon his arm, trembling, pale. 

“Yes, yes. But how solemnly you say all this. Are you, 
then, taking a last farewell of me ?” 

“God forbid! And yet—hark! some one is coming this 
You must not be seen here. Quick! Take the dia- 
mond! One kiss—one more—farewell, and God keep you, 
Marguerite !” 

She shivered at the touch of the cold, green, glancing 
jewel, as he thrust it into her hand. Footsteps sounded 


way. 


| close by in an adjoining walk. For one moment she was 


strained to his breast. 

‘““T know the fate to which the king has already devoted 
you,” he murmured ; ‘‘ but, whatever comes, do not forget to 
love me.” 

‘Tam @ ¢oi after, as before, death,” she answered. 

He embraced her passionately, then tore himself from her 
arms, and hurried off through the intricate walks of the 
palace-garden. 

Under the flowering acacia trees, with the green diamond 


| clutched in her hand, the queen’s maid-of-honor fell to the 


earth in a death-like swoon. 

Monsieur the count saw her but once again. This was at 
mass in the Royal Chapel on the following morning. Her 
face was cold and colorless as a star. Her superb, black- 
gray eyes drooped heavy with unshed tears. As she passed 
out of her pew in the suite of the queen, a knot of lace, with 
a rose attached, dropped unheeded from her corsage. The 
count snatched it up. Their eyes met. He grew pale as 
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ashes. She gave him an heartrending glance, an audible 
groan escaped her lips. It reached the ear of the king. He 
turned and regarded her with great displeasure. 

** Mademoiselle, you are ill!” 

“T’ve a sudden pain.” 

‘Control yourself. 
secret ?” 

The royal party disappeared through the chapel door. 

The count had looked his last forever on Mademoiselle de 
(ruise. 


Do you wish all Paris to know your 


Three months after, on a battlefield of the Rhine, that | 
his dead | 

| the abbé. 
When the news of his death reached Paris, King Louis | 


withered rose, that knot of lace, was found on 
heart, drenched with its best blood. 


XV. repaired in person to condole with the family of the 
Fays. He also made this announcement to Mademoiselle 
de Guise : 

**T have found a liusband for you. He is sixty years old, 
lt good-tempered and enormously rich. It 
Egmont. 
duty to see you settled.” 

Marguerite de Guise wedded the old Duc d’Egmont—the 
fattest man in France and the most stupid. She abhorred 
him. 

Any allusion to the dead Count de Fay in her presence 
would cause her to swoon. 

One night, in the apartments of the queen, where the king 
was playing omire with some of his courtiers, the Prince de 
Salm, as malicious as he was ugly, thought proper to try the 
offect of this potent name upon her, 

She was seated at a harpsichord, the light of the rock- 
crystal girandoles slipped down her powdered hair and 
golden-flowered court-dress. 

De Salm stooped and whispered in her little ear: 

“Madame, you are incomparably lovely. What a pity it 
is that Gaspard de Fay can find no successor in your 
heart !” 

The unhappy duchesse fell to the floor in convulsions. 

So indignant wus the king with de Salm that he banished 
him from Versailles. 

A few days after the Abbé Duhesme, confessor to the 
duchesse, was summoned to her hotel in the Rue de Gren- 
celle, one morning before the sun was fairly up he found 
madame awaiting him in her bed-chamber, quite alone. She 
had dismissed even her maid. With a disordered white 
dress flung about her lovely body, she sat crouching on an 
ottoman, beside a burning log, shivering in every limb, 
nithough the weather was not cold. Her face was like ashes. 
Her dark hair hung dishevelled about her shoulderg and 
bosom. 

‘“*Madame,” said the good old priest, quite shocked by her 
appearance, ‘‘ what can have happened ?” 

‘* Be seated,” answered the duchesse, ‘‘ and I will tell you. 
I have had a dream, monsieur, which disturbs me greatly. 
You and you only, can tell me what to do.” 

She ran to her dressing-table, drew from a secret drawer a 
tiny casket of sandal-wood, opened it, and lo! on a white 
velvet cushion therein, flashing like the sun itself—large, 
luminous, tinted like an emerald, but blazing with such 


light as no emerald ever possessed, lay the green diamond. 
The duchesse related to the abbé the story of the wronged 
Tancréde, as she had heard it from her lover's lips, and the 
manner in which the jewel had been left in her care. 
‘Alas! monsieur,” she said, with bitter tears, ‘it is a 
legacy to one whom I have never seen—whom I know not | 


He 


where to find. I dreamed last night of the count. 
came to my bed-side, pale, sad. 
full of sorrow and reproach. ‘If you love me,’ he said, 
‘why do you not seek out my other self, my Tancréde—why 


ISLIE’S POPULAR 


is the Due | 
You are a ward of the crown, therefore it is our | 


| ble. 


He looked at me with eyes | 


MONTHLY. 


All night long, monsieur, he stood there, piercing my heart 


| with his upbraiding eyes—all night long I heard his voice 


ringing through my ears. ‘ Marguerite, you have forgotten 
my last request—you love me no more!’” 

‘* Duchesse,” said the abbé, ‘‘ believe me, you have had an 
attack of nightmare—nothing more.” 

“No, no; it was a vision, abbé, and it lies like a leaden 
weight on my heart. Tell me, how—where can I find this 
lost Tancréde? How can I fulfil the behest of those dead 
lips, which are, which must ever be, dearer to me than all 
the living ones of earth?” 

‘**T will at once institute inquiries regarding him,” said 
‘Tt is likely that I may be able to learn some- 
thing of him at once. Your duty, duchesse, is to find him, 
to deliver to him the diamond, and vex yourself no more 
about the matter.” Tears gushed from her eyes. 

‘‘T know not why it is,” she said, ‘‘ but I feel as if some 
calamity threatened me. Even the sight of this gem fills 
me with terror. An evil spell seems lurking in it, ready to 
dart out at any moment, like the fang of an adder, and smite 
me to the heart.” 

“Tt must be worth an extraordinary amount,” muttered 
the abbé, regarding the jewel with the eyes of a connoisseur. 
“The young man will find himself rich. Do not distress 
yourself further, duchesse. If he is in Europe, and above 
ground, I will bring him to you.” 

He took his departure, and the duchesse restored the 
diamond to the secret drawer, and prepared to receive the 
duke, who was to breakfast with her in her own apartments. 

Presently his heavy step sounded in the corridor. Very 
red in the face, very rotund and wheezy, his fat, puffy hands 
shaded with point-lace ruffles, the ribbon of the Order of St. 
Louis suspended on his crimson velvet waistcoat, the Duc 
VEgmont entered. 

The duchesse had put on a dress of black and white 
damask. Her dark hair, rolled high on her forehead, fell in 
abundant masses over her shoulders. With an absent look 
on her romantic face, she sat unmindful of her husband's 
presence till he stood, curving his huge body in a bow, 
before her. Then she looked up with a shudder. 

‘“* Madame,” said the duke, ‘‘ you are pale this morning— 
something disturbs you.” 

‘** True, monsieur ; I did not sleep well.” 

He heaved a tremendous sigh. He was as much ir love 
with her as a fat man of sixty could be. 

‘Ah, madame! your beau'y is exceeded by nothing but 
your coldness. Will your heart never warm toward me ? 
You exhaust my patience! How long must I wait for some 
return of the affection 

“Stop! stop!” interrupted the duchesse. ‘Let us le 
sensible, monsieur. Pardon—you are too old for such folly, 
and I—I have no words to tell you how hateful the sound of 
it is to my ears.” 

** Madame, can 
old to love ?” 

‘** Yes, monsieur—when he himself has ceased to be lova- 
But I decline to discuss the subject. My own heart is 
dead within me—as you must—as you do know.” 

He looked at her darkly, jealously. 

* Parblen! Be careful, madame, that in some unlooked- 
for hour it does not live again. A man may bear with a 
dead rival; but a living one wi 

He touched the diamond hilt of his sword. Old, obese as 
he was, no man in France knew the use of that weapon 
better than he. The duchesse surveyed him with cold 
scorn. 

“* Monsieur, let us breakfast. Your talk is inconceivably 
stupid ; it makes my head ache.” 

** And you,” he groaned—‘“ you stab my heart every day 


” 


2 man ever reach an age when he is too 


do you not enrich him with thatwhich I left in your charge ?’ ' of my life, madame! But enough—you shall not find me 
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wanting in patience. I have given you a word of warning— , more. He has for years been absent from France—he can 
nothing more. Madame, I kiss your hand.” | have heard nothing of his brother’s unfortunate passion.” 


From that hour henceforth he watched her ceaselessly. ‘Trust me,” answered the abbé, ‘no names shall be 

The Queen of Portugal was dead. On this same day a | spoken in the matter. 
funeral service was to be performed for her in the Church of 
Notre Dame. As matrimonial negotiations were then pend- 
ing betwixt Madame Adelaide of France and the Prince of 
the Brazils, it was considered proper that the royal prin- 
cesses and a retinue of courtiers should attend the grand 
ceremony. 


Choose some disguise in which you 
will not be recognized, and be ready to accompany me to- 
night to the Barrier of St. Jaeques. Near by is the old 
church of St. Jean. It has a lonely, secluded garden, where 
the meeting can take place at ten o'clock. Your heart will 
be lighter, I am sure, when this unfortunate matter is once 
safely settled.” 
In accordance with her rank, the seat assigned the Duch- 
esse Egmont was in the front row, with the choicest nobil- ** Yes, yes,” she murmured, ** you are right; the sooner it 
ity of the realm. Before the high altar stood a black | is over, the better. Very well, I leave it all to you. I will 
cuafalque, guarded by a sentinel, Through every arch and be ready.” 
aisle of the sacred pile rang the magnificent funeral music. The dress which she chose for this meeting with Tancréde 
‘The choir was draped in black, Madame Adelaide had put | was that which any tradesman’s danghter of the Rue Temple 
on her most pensive expression, and all her ladies-in-waiting | might have worn. A short skirt of plain, dark stuff; a pair 
made haste to imitate her example. Everything inside the ; of buckled shoes; a little cap of fine muslin, under which 
chureh was wnspeakably sad, sombre, and solemn. her bronze-black tresses showered, unpowdered, over her 
Presently the Duchesse d’Egmont advanced up the aisle, dazzling bosom. 
The pallor of her face—for rouge was prohibited with mourn- 
ing—was angelic, She moved toward the calafalque to make 
her courtesy to it before taking her seat. To see her in the | 
act, in the middle of the great Church of Notre Dame, was, 
it is said, an extraordinary sight. 


The face of the duchesse kept its deep pallor. 


Never in the glory of rouge and paniers 
wnd brocade, never when decked in all the pearls on which 
the republic of Venice loaned so much money to the D’Eg- 
monts to carry on the war of the Low Countries, had the 

' Duchesse Marguerite ever looked so beautiful. A crimson 


| Spot of intense excitement burned on either cheek ; her lan- 
As she inclined her young body with that matchless grace | guishing eyes shone with subdued light. She opened the 


which no other woman in the kingdom possessed, her eyes , secret drawer in her dressing-table, and took out the green 
chanced to fall wpon the sentry standing by the tall, biack | diamond. 
caafulque. On his handsome figure, on his blonde, high- In the gleam of the lustres she held it wpon her open palm 
bred face, smote the light of the funeral candles. The | for the last time—that emerald coal, burning and blazing 
duchesse started, stared at him one moment in utter silence. with deathless fire. Myriad lances of light leaped out of its 
Then a piercing shriek broke from her lips. She sank , adamantine heart—were shed from it, as rain-drops from a 
senseless to the floor of the nave. cloud, in one perplexing, green dazzle. The duchesse 
They carried her to the sacristy, and sprinkled holy water _ thought of the old legend of the jewel, which Noah hung in 
from the font upon her. In a semi-unconscious state she the Ark to give light to him and his, as he sailed the uni- 
was conveyed to her house, in the Rue de Grenelle. verse of waters. She secured the diamond in its little sandal- 
“Send immediately for the Abbé Duhesme,” were the wood casket, flung a long, dark mantle over her dress, and 
first words that passed her lips. , alone, on foot, with the Abbé Duhesme, set out for the 
For the second time that day the good priest hastened to | Barrier St. Jacques. 
the presence of the unhappy duchesse. She was pacing her 
little oratory, her mourning attire not yet laid aside, her 
whole appearance betraying extraordinary agitation. 


Tt was a midsummer night. The moon, through masses 
of torn, white fleece, shone bright as day on the roofs and 
towers of the old city. It was just ten o'clock when the old 
‘* Monsieur,” she cried, ‘‘ I have seen the Comte de Fay in | abbé and his companion approached the Church of St. Jean. 
uniform, under arms, in the Church of Notre Dame!” The | Through a masked door in the high wall, hidden by festoons 
abbé stood aghast. ‘Do not think me mad,” she continued. | of ivy, they entered the garden. 

* T saw him—I am certain of it; and Iam more dead than “Tf Ido not greatly mistake,” whispered the abbé, ‘the 
alive. As I approached the catafalque he stood beside it, | young man is here before us.” 
monsieur, in the uniform of the Gardes-Frangais. The The duchesse began to trefnble. 
candles shone full upon him. Could I mistake the blue 
eyes, the blonde hair, the face, the figure which none but 
he possessed ?” 


They plunged through 
some rank green shrubbery and turned a vista-colored but- 
| tress of the old church. Silent as death lay the garden, 
| Long, slanting, melancholy shadows of shrub and tree dark- 
The abbé looked preternaturally grave. ened it. Their feet sank deep in grass and wild violets. 

‘* Duchesse, since our interview of the morning I have | In the centre of the spot stood a clump of limes. Pacing 
heard that in the Gardes there is a young soldier called | impatiently back and forth beneath them, they saw the 
Taneréde, the exact counterpart of the late Comte de Fay, | figure of a man—the soldier of the Gardes-Frangais 
Do you not see that it can be no other than his brother— | créde. 


the man of whom we are in search—the man to whom you How pale, how handsome he looked in that sad, sweet 
must deliver the legacy of the green diamond !” 


moonlight. The abbé thought involuntarily of the gons of 
Her great eyes dilated; her face, if possible, grew paler | God who came down of old to woo the daughters of men. 
than before. | He might truly have been called the Comte de Fay’s other 
| self, but his face wore an impassioned yet melancholy splen- 
dor, such as the more favored brother had never possessed. 
He was taller—fairer. He had hair of lighter tint—eyes 
darker and sadder in expression. Otherwise in form, in 
feature, in bearing, they were the same. 


Tan- ~ 


“Tt is—it must be!’ she murmured. ‘ Alas! must T see 
him again? I am terrified—I am wretched, abbé !” 

*Be calm,” he answered, bent upon extricating her as | 
soon as possible from her trouble. ‘I will obtain proofs | 
this very day of his birth; I will also notify him of the | 
count’s bequest, and appoint some place of meeting where | ‘Go forward,” whispered the abbé to his companion ; ‘I 
you can give the diamond into his hands.” | will remain here. Make the interview, I beseech you, as 

‘Great Heaven !” she cried, wildly, ‘‘ do not—do not men- | brief as possible.” 


tion my name! Remember my husband—remember my | Tanecréde turned suddenly, and saw those two moving 


position at court. Call me the friend of the dead count—no ' shapes among the trees. The duchesse advanved toward 


ne 
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him alone. 
the moonlight shone full upon it. 
stared at her like one dazed. 

**Monsieur,” she faltered, but turned giddy under his 
fixed look, and could not 

supported her. 
concern. 

** Mademoiselle.” O Heaven! 
count himself! ‘You tremble 
me.” 

The dead had come back! Her lost love stood before 
her, living, breathing once more. 

“‘T am again a girl at Versailles,” she thought, wildly, 
‘and this is Gaspard, my one only love returned to me from 
the grave. Oh God! prolong this moment! 
leave this spot—let me die here at his feet !” 


The young soldier 


go on. He rushed toward her 


His blonde face expressed the liveliest 


It was the voice of the 


you are ill! Lean upon 


Let me never 


AN ADVENTURE 


As for Tancréve, dazzled by her beauty, stirred to the | 


depths of his heart 
could only gaze upon her in silence. 


he knew not why—by her agitation, he 

**Ts this mortal woman, or an angel of Paradise,” he said 
to himself; ‘‘ sent to console me for my wrongs and sorrows ? 
It is worth life. it is worth death, to stand here and look in 
this face.” 


‘** Pardon, monsieur.” The disguised duchesse drew back 


from Tancrédde with inimitable grace : “‘ you know why Tam | 
The letter which appointed this interview told you 


here. 
also of the Comte de Fay’s legacy.” 
“True, mademoiselle 
She shuddered. 
**A friend of your dead brother-—one whom he trusted 
and esteemed—one to whom he confided, previous to his 
departure for the Rhine, your story, monsieur, and this 


but you. who are you ?” 
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The hood of her mantle fell back from her face | jewel which I now deliver to you, in fulfillment of a promise 


made to him then.” 

She put the casket which held the green diamond in his 
hand. He opened it—surveyed the splendid gem in silence. 
All its vivid glory seemed lost upon him. He looked from 


/ it back to the face of the duchesse. 


| 


WITH AFRICAN 


foot with rapturous pain. 


her some grisette. 


‘“*T see that you are an angel, but have an earthly name- 
what is it ?” he said. 

She hesitated, with the breath held on her parted lips. 

‘*To Gaspard, your brother,” she faltered, ‘‘I was Mar- 
guerite—only Marguerite.” 

** Marguerite!” he dwelt with lingering delight on the 
word. ‘It suits you well. You were his friend. Enough. 
Gaspard was the noblest, the best of men. To confess that 
he trusted and esteemed you, is also to say that you are al} 
that is good—all that is estimable.” 


APES.— SEE PAGE 216. 


She could not speak. She was tingling from head to 


Every syllable, spoken in that 


| voice which she knew so well, pierced her heart like a 


sword. 

Overhead rode the cold, white moon. <A bird twittered in 
the ivy on the buttress. The wind shook sweet odors from 
the violets in the grass at their feet. Tancréde regarded her 
fixedly. 

**T understand!” he murmured. ‘Gaspard loved you- 
how could it have been otherwise ?—but some difference in 
rank ;”’ he looked at her humble dress—he evidently thought 
‘‘Some considerations of birth forbade 
his union with you. He was a slave to the exigencies of his 
station—he could not stoop to lift you to his level. Tell, me, 
mademoiselle, is it not so ?” 

She was speechless, 
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** The subject pains you,” murmured Tancréde. ‘‘ Pardon. 
I have read the riddle—I am content.”’ 

‘*Monsieur, where have you been since your flight from 
the house of your father—from the brother who adored | 
you ?” 

“In every country of Europe, by turns, leading the life of 
a free-lance. A week since, I returned to France and entered | 
the Gardes-Frangais. Here in Paris I first heard of the 
Comte de Fay’s death.” 

A loud cough from the abbé interrupted them. 

a signal for the duchesse to cut short the interview. 

** Monsieur, I must go now.” 

*So soon? One moment more! Surely you will let me 
sec you again—you cannot, will not forbid me to think of 
you ?” 


This was | 


**Alas! you know not what you ask.” 

**T shall come to this place to-morrow night—TI shall await 
you here.” 

**Oh, hush ! what madness !” 

“Till we meet again I shall think of nothing but you.” 

Another cough from the impatient abbé. 

**Let me go, monsieur. I have fulfilled my promise to 
the dead. May the diamond bring you fortune, ease, hap- 
piness.” 

He sank on one knee, snatched her hand, and carried it to | 
his lips. 

“ Huppiness! You mock me! Henceforth I can look for 
none save in your presence. Adieu, then, if it must be so! 
To-morrow night at the same hour.” 

** Do not follow me from this spot, monsieur ; [ forbid it.” 

“T will not. Fear nothing. I will not move till the clock 
of St. Jacques’s strikes eleven.” 

He set his back against the lime-tree—crossed his arms on 
his breast. She cast one look upon him, then turned and 
fled through the shrubbery, and burst upon the waiting 
abbé, colorless, Ww ild-eyed. 

“Take me away!” she sobbed; “why did I come here. 
Mon Dieu! T am lost!" 

The abbé was greatly disconcerted. 

** You have revived too many sad memories in this inter- 
view,” he said. ‘ Let us return home, duchesse, and forget 
at once the whole unhappy business.” 

With that he conducted her through the masked door in 
the wall. ‘Uhey hastened back in silence and secrecy to the 
Rue de Grenelle. Alas! 

The Duc d’Egmont left Paris the next morning for Ver- 
sailles, but the duchesse did not accompany him; she was 
seriously indisposed. Languid and pale, she gave him, from 
her velvet sofa, one white hand to kiss at parting. 

**Mon ami, you have a great deal of illness of late,”’ ‘said 
he, darkly. “Take care of yourself. 
less unhappy.” 

* Bon voyage,” murmured the duchesse 


I would that you were 


**T would that 
you were less stupid.” 

From that time the old church-garden by the Barrier St. 
Jacques became the trysting-place of two lovers. 

Two lovers—one willfully shutting her eyes on present 
and future alike, terrified at her own madness, yet unable to 
retreat from the course on which she had entered. 


night from rout and ball—from the magnificent galleries of 
Versailles—from the famous halls of Marly—from the pres- 
ence of kings and councillors, to don by stealth the humble 
dress of a grisette, and, attended only by one faithful maid, 


hie to that lonely garden by the Barrier to pass one little | 


hour of rapture with the man she loved. 


Their passion was as strange and innocent as it was limit- 


less. In the nameless soldier of the Gardes-Frangais, the 
Duchesse Marguerite worshiped a peer of the realm, dead 
months Velour. 
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| bpon my track. 


A woman, | 
with the blood of princes in her veins, hastened night after | 


Ay for Taneréde, he knew not whence she | 


came nor whither she went. She had forbidden him to 
watch her beyond the garden wall, and her word was his 
law. They spoke but little. Their eloquent eyes alone re 
vealed the secret of their hearts. Only once, in parting at 


| the gate of their enchanted paradise, as he saw her slipping 


from him into the mysterious life of which he knew nothing, 
the heart of the man burst all bounds. He snatched he 
breathlessly back—he seemed to devour her pale, shrinking 
face with his lordly eyes. Before she was aware, he had her 
in his arms—he pressed her madly to his heart. 

**Margucrite,” he murmured, ‘I love—I adore you! I 
have no longer any existence—any world outside this spot 
Nay, do not tremble. Dare you share such uncertain for 
tunes as mine?) Task you to love me. Task you to marry 
me, mademoiselle."’ 

The Rubicon was passed! A groan escaped her lips. She 
would have fallen but for his sustaining arm. 

“No, no!” she gasped ; ‘‘ monsieur, you rave! Am I not 
your sister—your friend? Be content, I entreat you !" 

A smile dawned on his lips. His face glowed with con 


| scious power, with passion unutterable. 


** Mademoiselle, that is good, but it is cold. Was i 
heart which spoke then ?”’ 
**Release me, monsieur; my punishment is more than | 


can bear.” 


you! 


** Consider, my love. 
hate me, Marguerite ?”’ 

‘“Hate you? ©O Heaven! I am like one perishing wil: 
thirst who sees a draught of water raised to his lips, and yet 
may not drink.” 

He bent and pressed his mouth upon hers. 

** Riddles—riddles! T understand nothing of what you say 
mademoiselle, save this : You love me !” 

She broke from him, and fled breathlessly out of the 
garden, 

It was the eve of St. Denis. 
duchess supped with the tiresome old duke. 


Are you angry with me? Do you 


In the Rue de Grenelle the 
She looked 
bored and distraught, but he did not seem to notice it. 

Presently he dismissed the attendants, and turned to his 
wife. Never had his heavy red face, in the shadow of its 
white peruke, looked so hateful to her as at this moment 

‘Madame, you 
spitefully. 

“T think not, monsieur; your eyesight is failing, that is 
all.” 

*T give you my word, madame, that it is so. ’'S’death ! 
You walk too much in the direction of the Rue St. Jacqnes. 
It was but last night that a servant of my household saw 
you alighting from a hackney coach near the old church of 
St. Jean.” 

**Monsieur !” The duchesse leaped to her fect ; the blood 
ran into her face and ont again ; her superb eyes flamed on 
the fat man in the gold-embroidered coat and lace ruffle 


” 


* You watel me, then! 


are losing health and color,” said he, 


she cried; ‘‘you set your spics 
Do not, after this, suppose that I can sit 


| at the same table with you ; do not hope for my forgiveness, 


monsieur! We are foes from this hour !” 

He ground his teeth. 

“Peste! As you will, madame. You have thrown 
gauntlet to me. Do not blame me if I pick it up.” 

With one look of scorn and hatred, the duchesse gather: 
her robes around her and swept from the room. 

Upon St. Denis’s Day the choice nobility flocked to pay 
their court at Versailles, and attend the grand dinner. The 
Duchesse d’Egmont wore a black velvet dress with a sweep 
ing train, embroidered with gold and scarlet nasturtions 
Her bodice, arms, bosom, the powdered masses of her dark 
hair, flashed with immense jacinths of the richest, the most 
dazzling flame-color, She wore no ronge ; her face was like 
i pearl, 
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To these royal dinners, the public, admitted at one 
door, were allowed, in a rapid, continuous stream, to 
describe a quarter of a circle around the great table, and 
The Duchesse Marguerite 
sat on the king’s right-hand, near the first door—that is, in | 
full view of the curious people. With her magnificent dress, 
with the matchless beauty of her twenty years, she was 


depart by an opposite entrance. 


soon the centre of all eyes. 


‘‘T am sure,” said the king, gallantly, ‘‘the Dames de lao 


Halle will noflook at me to-day.” 


Suddenly, at the first entrance, appeared a man, tall, 
blonde, handsome as Antinous, dressed in the uniform of a 
He approached the royal 
table ; his eyes fell upon the beautiful woman in the jacinths | 


As if all power of volition had | 
been stricken from him at the sight, he stopped short in his 


soldier of the Gardes-Francais. 
seated on the king's right. 


tracks—stood gazing upon her in wild amazement. 


** Move on !” commanded in an undertone an officer of the 


garde-du-corps, posted at the end of the table. 
He did not stir; he did not hear. 


stood, deaf, bewildered, dazed. 


‘*Pass on!” repeated the officer, still speaking low from 


respect to royalty. ‘‘ My faith! What ails you, dolt? Do 
you not see that you are stopping the door ?” 

The murmur of these words reached the duchesse. She 
looked up. Her eyes encountered those of Taneréde. A 


deadly whiteness overspread her face. 


her agitation. 


The king, who knew from the police of Paris everybody's | 
adventures, was regarding both Tancréde and the duchesse 


steadfastly. 
* Pass on!” reiterated the officer of the guard. 
man, do you wish me to drag you from the hall ?” 
He did not hear; he stood like a statue. 


mingled delight and alarm : 
‘Marguerite !” 


The gardes-du-corps seized him, und dragged him forcibly 


away. 
A stifled scream burst from the duchesse. 


Everybody at the royal table smiled, stared, tittered— 
everybody but the king; he turned quickly to the officer of 


the guard. 
‘Order the young man to be released!” he said, loudly. 


‘*Monsieur, he is dazzled by this display—perhaps by the 
sight of the queen ”—bowing, with a smile, to his consort— | 


‘let him not be molested.” 
The duchesse drew a long sobbing breath. 


uothing had happened. 


In descending the staircase of mesdames the king’s daugh- | 


ters, when all was over and done, Madame d’ Egmont saw the 
tall blonde figure, which she knew only too well, awaiting 
her in the vestibule below. Regardless of the eyes that 
were upon them, he stretched out his hand and touched 
her, as if he feared she might be some impalpable appa- 
rition. 

‘Ts it you ?” he cried—‘ is it really you ?” 

She gave him a despairing glance. 

It is 1!” 

“© Why have you deceived me like this ?- What had T done 


that you should set yourself deliberately to the task of | 


breaking my heart ?”’ 

His reproaches seemed to drive her frantic. 
“Hush! oh, hush! To-morrow night 
“Tn the garden of St. Jean ?” 

*¢Once more—but once more! Do not curse me !” 

She passed on, and entered her carriage. Fortunately, 


Stopping the entrance 
to the hall, obstructing the passage of the public, there he 


In direct violation of 
the etiquette of Versailles, she raised her huge fan to conceal 


** Mad- 


One word only 
broke from his lips—her name, pronounced in a voice of 


She cast one 
look of gratitude at Louis; then the banquet went on as if 
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her maid, waiting in one corner, had fallen asleep. Weeping 

| bitterly all the way, the duchesse returned to Paris. 
On the following day Tancréde, the soldier of the Gardes 
| Frangais, received an appointment as Lieutenant of the 


Maréchaux de France. It was, without doubt, the gift of the 
king, obtained through the agency of Madame d’Egmont, ‘ 
| Whom his majesty loved as a daughter. That same night 


the duchesse retired early to her chamber, and dismissing all i 
her servants, save the faithful maid who shared her secret, j 
made ready to hold her last appointment with Tanerdde, in 
the old garden of St. Jean. 

She put on the same dress which she had worn at all these 
interviews. Outside her dressing-room stretched a long, 
narrow gullery, hung with velvet tapestry, and lighted by 
girondoles. At one end was a private door, by which the 
duchesse was wont to effect her exit from the house. Dis 
guised in her long mantle, like a Dominican's cloak, with 
her maid at her back, she stepped out into this gallery, and 
| had crossed half its length, perhaps, when she saw, or 

thought she saw, the figure of a man start out from the solid 
wall, and advance toward her. 


The light of the lustres shone full upon him; his head 
| was uncovered ; his face, rigid, ghastly as death, wore a sad, 
reproachful look. The powdered blonde hair fell down on 
| either side about it. It was Tancréde. 

Struck with astonishment, the duchesse paused. 

proached nearer 
before her. 


He aup- 
nearer yet; he stood for a moment close 
His mournful eyes surveyed her in dumb up 
braiding; then he glided by, and vanished into viewless 
| air. 


She did not shrink or faint; only stood silent, motionless, 
| with both hands pressed convulsively to her heart. 
** Mon Dieu! madame," cried the frightened attendant, 
“what was that ?” ' 
The duchesse rushed toward the private door. 
**Come—come quickly!” she gasped, and they fled down 
the stair and entered a hackney-coach, waiting at a corner of 
the street. The maid thrust a pistole into the hand of the 
driver. 


‘* Drive for your life!” she cried, and away they whirled to 
the Rue St. Jacques. 

As they descended from the coach in the shadow of the 
church, the duchesse grasped the arm of her maid. 

‘*Tam mad with terror!” she cried. ‘I dare not enter that 
garden alone ; you must go with me.” 

The masked door in the wall stood ajar. 
| passed through ; her attendant followed. 
The moon was out, the bright moon of October ; it flooded 
| with light the bistre buttresses, the fading shrubbery of the 
| secluded spot. Through the long grass which rustled under 
her feet, the duchesse glided around the old church wall, 
and approached the lime-tree where Tancréde always 
awaited her. 

He was there now. 


The duches: hd 


From afar her wild, anxious eyes 
caught the gleam of his military dress—saw his tall, blonde 
figure standing straight against the moonlight, the face 
turned expectantly toward the way which she would come 
The duchesse ran toward him, with a cry of mingled joy 
and relief. 

**Tancréde !” she cried 
me !”” 

He did not answer. She pressed nearer; she looked in 
his face. A cold, blue pallor covered it. 
| in a stony stare, 


**Taneréde, oh, my love, forgive 


The eyes were fixed 

Propped against the trunk of the lime-tree 

| he stood, just as the hand of the assassin had placed bim 
the shadow of the church wall slanted across his breast and 
half concealed the long Italian dagger buried therein to the 
very hilt. Around his sword one hand was stiffened, as if in 
the act of drawing it from its sheath. There at the tryst, 
face to face with the woman who adored him, who had 
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QUIPO CASKET, OF INDIAN WORKMANSHI?. 


wronged him immeasurably, he stood, stark, and stiff, and 
dead ! 


The fat duke had satisfied his wounded honor. 


to the last act, and this was the end. 

By order of the king, the whole disastrons matter was 
quickly suppressed ; no one in the court circle dared talk of 
it, save in private. On the body of Tancréde—buried a few 
hours after in the garden of St. Jean—was found a tiny 
casket, containing a singular green jewel—a diamond of 
great size and brilliancy. This was afterward sent to the 
Duchesse d’Egmont, but she, being at the time a maniac, 
confined at Bicétre, it was given to the king, who restored it 
to the heirs of the Comte de Fay. It subsequently dis- 
appeared from mortal ken, in that great Revolution which 
also swallowed up the lives and 
the fortunes of its possessors, 


ADVENTURE WITH 
MONKEYS, 

& Zovave in Algeria strolling out 
in the vicinity of one of the frontier 
towns, overcome by the heat, sat 
down under a tree near a small 
lake, and soon fell asleep. He was 
awakened at last by a noise as of a 
multitude, and supposed himself 
surrounded by some hostile band of 
Arabs, He instinctively, as he woke, 
grasped his rifle, but burst into a 
hearty laugh as he saw that his foes 
were an army of small monkeys, a 
few of whom had ventured near, and 
some had mounted the tree, but 
most of them were at a distance on 
the sloping bank of the lake. They 
were evidently a scientific society, 
debating who and what he was. 
They had not robbed him or mo- 
lested him, fortunately, so that his 
case was not as bad as that of the 
peddler who was robbed while sleep- 
ing by a similar flock, and found on 
awaking that each monkey wore a 
nice red cap stolen from his pack. 
With the impetuous gesticulation of 
his race, he tore off his own cap and 
dashed it on the ground. Each 
monkey did the same. Seeing his 
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The beau- 
tiful duchesse had played her pretty play, her réle of grisette | 


opportunity, he gave 
a series of unearthly 
yells, and dashed to- 
ward them. They 
scampered off in 
haste, leaving him 
to recover his pro- 
perty. Our Zouave, 
after enjoying the 
company of his vis- 
itors, dismissed them 
by firing his rifle, 
and went his way. 
The mere curi- 
osity of his visitors 
did not lead him 
into a mere wanton 
slaughter of them, 


é 


| for which, especially in one of his profession, he certainly 


| deserves credit. 


QUIPOS, OR PERUVIAN CORD RECORDS, WITH 
THE CASKET, 

Ocr illustration shows the method in use among the Pern- 
vians and Mexicans for preserving the memory of important 
events. It was of a more elaborate kind than the wampun 
belts in use among our Northern Indians. The word quipo 
means in Peruvian, a knot, or to knot. The cords were 
woollen, or rather, alpaca, and were dyed of various colors. 
Yellow signified gold; white, silver; red an army. What 
' could not be expressed by colors was shown by the arrange- 


> 
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QUIPOS, OR CORD RECORDS OF PERUVIAN INDIANS, 
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ment of the cords. The interpretation of these quipos was 
the task of the Quipo-Camayos, or Readers of Colored Knot 
Archives, a race now extinct, but a class who with the wander- 
ing minstrels, the more popular recorders of tradition, 
managed to keep the interpretation a living history. 

The Casket or case in which the quipo illustrated was kept, 
is no less curious as the work of some Indian artist in Peru, | 
evidently after the Spanish occupation, but while the quipo 
was still intelligible, and prized as a chronicle reflecting honor 
on its possessor. 


THE PRIDE OF A COW, 


Maxy animals show vanity : indeed, few of the feathered 
creation are there that don’t show the appreciation of their 
own good looks, and doubtless they compassionate corres- 
pondingly their less showy neighbors. 


Jealousy is a very 


keeping. Among other fine animals shown him was a fine 
white cow, and this creature, he was told, was the very per- 
sonification of pride. As though she considered herself of 
pure blue blood, she claimed precedence in all cases; she 
always went ahead of the herd, the best bit of pasture was 
her exclusive domain, on which no other durst intrude. So 
far did she carry her pretensions, that if any of the other 
cows entered the stable before her, she 
enter. 

Anxious to see this with his own eyes, he desired to be 
taken to her stable at evening. 


would refuse to 


The man, instructed how to 
act, drove in some of the other cows. ‘The white cow drew 
up; not only did she refuse to advance, in spite of all 
encouraging words, but her whole frame swelled with anger 
and offended dignity. She kept lowing continually. At last, 
the cows within, as though conscious that they had forgotten 
their place, began to come out, and as they were driven out, 
the proud white, with an evident air of gratified pride, strode 
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THE PRIDE OF A COW.—‘‘ AS THEY WERE DRIVEN OUT, THE PROUD WHITE, WITH AN EVIDENT AIR OF GRATIFIED PRIDE, STRODE IN IN STATE.” 


prevailing passion in animals, particularly in such as have 
been accustomed to be petted and caressed ; for considering 
these tokens as their exclusive right, they show serious dis- 
pleasure when their owners bestow any mark of attention 
toward other creatures. This is habitual to parrots, which 
scream with rage and attempt to fly at the individual whom 
the person they are attached to may happen to caress; and 
should the attention be shown to one of their own species, 
their anger knows no bounds. 


One, in the author’s possession, deliberately left its perch | 


on such an oceasion, and ascending that of its smaller rival, 
destroyed it before assistance could arrive, and screamed and 
crowed with exultation. Monkeys are also extremely jealous 
of each other as well as of individuals ; an orang-outang in 
Paris, when ill and lying on the knees of its keeper, would 
allow no one, and particularly children, to approach 
him. 

But pride is not so commonly displayed. A gentleman 
traveling in England had a letter of introduction to a person 
of some distinction whose whole estate was in excellent 


in in state. It is almost impossible to convey the impression 
produced by this exhibition of downright pride. Hidalgo 
pride, in what many would call a dumb brute. 


A xapy, now living in California, relates the following as 
an incident of her carly life: 
thinly settled part of Alabama with her parents, she gave 
utterance to the enthusiasm of a young girl at the romantic 
scenery. Her father apologized to a fellow-passenger for her 
The stranger answered, ‘Do not check her: 


‘*Traveling in a coach in a 


exuberance. 
enthusiasm is a gift of God ;’ and then he began in eloquent 
language to tell of the scenes he had gazed upon, and the 
| lands he had visited, dwelling alternately on the majesty of 
| the wilds of the West and the splendors of the highest 
| civilization. The girl’s fancy was all aflame, and she led the 

stranger to speak of foreign lands, and at last of Spain : 

until, forgetting himself, he spoke of scenes and narrated 


legends in words which disclosed to her his identity. Clap- 


ping her hands, she cried, ‘ You are Washington Irving !’” 
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IN A CATHEDRAL. 


{MiGue. turns an honest penny by selling a scrap of information | 
which comes in his way; settling a little private grudge of his 
own at the same time.] 


Hush! it is he! be quiet, girl, 

Push under your hood that one gold curl; 
He will know us, be sure, if we stand and stare, 
Kneel down, I say. (She is more than fair, 
What with her cream-white skin, and her hair.) 


Yes, it is warm; I am stifling, too. 

The place is an oven, but what can we do? 
If they stay, we stay. 
These Spanish wom: 


(How her great eyes flame! 
*n deserve their name 
Beautiful leopards no hand can tame.) 


You see, my lady, I did not lie, 
Nor yet was mistaken—no, not I. 
I stole behind them, and heard him say, 
“You will meet me, Love, at the 
In the great dark church—'tis the only way.” 


close of day 


Then—being an honest sort of a man 

I thought of you, lady, and straightway ra 
Down to the palace, and would not go 
Till you heard my story whether or no. 
(And so, Don Cesar, I pay for your blow!) 

Ah! if those two fools only dreamed 

Whose beautiful, baleful blue eyes gleamed, 
Here in the shadow, a-watching them, 
As a wild beast watches from out its den 
She will kill them both 


but how, and when ? 


What! “go now?” I'm glad of the chance; 

’Twas growing too warm; besides 
Down at Josi’s. Thanks for the gold. 
May you live to be happy, and honored, 
Aud 


there’s a dance 


and old 


get you a lover whose heart's not so cold. 


[Pausing at the church door, 


Mother of God! to-night shall see 

The twenty candles I promised theo 
Alight in a row: perhaps I may give 
A ring, or a—stop—a man must live. 
One really would think my hand was a sieve 


-Ava Vrooman Lesur 


PEAS 


He OTH by law and by custom, the peasantry | 
: 4 of Sweden, as of Norway, constitutes a is- 
tinct However wealthy any indi- | 
vidual peasant may be, he still retains the | 
dress and manners of his order, and, to a 
considerable extent, the 


ANT LIFE IN SWEDEN. 


c ‘lass. 


customs of his 
ancestors. 

In the times of the famous old Sea Kings, 
the Swedish Bonde, or peasant, held a posi- 
tion far superior to what he holds at the 
present day. With every degree of justice 
he called himself a freeborn man; for 
neither the feudal system nor vassalage, 
can be said to have ever existed in Sweden 

or Norway ; although it would seem, from some chronicles, 
that the great landed proprietors, held something like the 
power of life and death over their retainers. The peasantry 
of the olden time constituted the nation itself; many of the 
class being the leading men of the country. Until within 
the last few years the ‘‘ Bonde Stand,” or peasant class, | 
formed one of the four estates of the realm ; and the peasant, 
as its representative, was entitled to sit at the King’s banquet- 
ing table in the garb of his order—a long coat of home 
woolen cloth. 


-made | 
At the present day there are, properly speak- | 
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ing, only two chambers or classes in the government. The 


| members of the first are elected by the municipality of each 


province, and those of the second by almost universal suf- 
frage. These latter are paid for their services; while the 
former must have a certain minimum property, and are con- 
sequently supposed to represent the wealth and the more 
conservative element of the nation. 

But few of the peasantry of Sweden have surnames. The 
children merely take their father’s Christian name in addition 
to their own. For example, if a man is named Sven Larsson, 
his son will be Jan, or Nils Svenson, and his daughter, Maria 
or Britta Svensdaughter. The confusion accruing from this 
would be great, were it not that in matters of business, the 
residence of the party is usually attached to his name. In 
the army to prevent the chaos that this custom would result 
in, fictitious names are given to the soldiers, such as those of 
various animals, birds, trees, &c. 

It would be difficult to describe the costume of the Swedish 
peasantry, from the fact of its differing so widely not only in 
every province, but sometimes among parishes even. ‘The 
only thing in this relation in universal use in Sweden, is the 
head-dress of the women—the ‘‘ Hufond Duk” or kerchief, 
which, whether checked cotton, or rich brocade satin wit! 
its deep fringes, seems to set off a pretty face quite as well as 
a French bonnet. 

Wingaker, near Lake Malaren, having obtained some 
degree of celebrity touching costume and manners, may bear 
a word or two in illustration. This place is said to have been 
formerly the abode of the Vikings. In outward appearance 
the inhabitants of Wingaker have long remained unchangel. 
They are in stature about the middle height ; their face oval, 


| their nose straight and their forehead so receding as to be, 


frequently on a line with it. The costume of the peasantry 
of this part of Sweden is very old. In 1749, they determined 
never to change it ; and in 1755, their dress was defined, by 
royal mandate, both as regards form and color. 

The every-day dress of the females consists of a yellow 


| woollen petticoat, over which they wear a large close-fitting 


coat of white cloth, tucked up towards the back, with black 
cuffs and black collar ; a red or yellow apron, and a handsome 
white ruff. Their holiday attire, is composed of an ordinary 


petticoat, green, close coat, with green jacket ; or brown, close 
| coat with blue jacket ; 


white shirt sleeves ; embroidered girdle 
of red morocco, and a many colored pocket. The costume of 
the unmarried and married women differ in the head-dress 


| only ; and it may here be mentioned, that itis the custom of 


both to conceal the hair. The head-dress of the unmarried 
consists of two rolls of linen covered with red cloth, under- 
neath which the hair is hidden. On the forehead it is con- 
nected with two rows of ribbons. Over this head-dress the 


| married wear a scarlet cap with flat crown and embroidered 


with orange-colored silk, and, over all, a white handkerchief. 
The bride’s dress consists of a red petticoat, green apron, two 


| or more silk ribbons hanging down from the back of the 


head ; a few silk handkerchiefs stuck in at the girdle, an 
elaborately wrought brooch, or brass buckle, on the bosom, 
and embroidered gloves. The more wealthy girls, usually 
buy such a bride’s dress long before they are betrothed, in 
order to be prepared when a suitor appears and triumplis 
but those who are poor, get one from their future husbands. 

The men in western Wingaker wear white, and in east, blue 
cloth coats with blue cuffs and narrow blue stripes on the 
collar, short, yellow leathern breeches, and white stockings, 
and, in rainy weather, blue cloth overcoats, These men, 
like those of other portions of Sweden, are inclined to be 
somewhat nomade. They leave their farms to the care of 
their wives and servants fora considerable portion of the year, 
and visit the neighboring districts with whatever they have 
to dispose of; although, it is thought, with small profit, to 
themselves, 


The circumstances of the Swedish peasant, vary greatly. 


little to complain of. 


to fall back upon. 


for culinary purposes, Xe, 


Moss, 


quadrangle, and the dwelling house the fourth. 
windows are universal. 


into the apartment at pleasure. 


ing, you find yourself in a large room that serves for a 
sitting, dining and sleeping apartment, when you mostly find 
all the family assembled. The furniture consists of a large 
deal table, one or more spinning wheels, and some deal sofas, 
which, on the removal of the seats, prove to be beds capable 
of holding one or two sleepers. The master and the mistress, 
however, are provided with a veritable bed, generally in a 
recess With curtains. A loud-ticking clock and a small book- 
shelf are also added ; while overhead, one sees a goodly store 
of bread strung on a pole—large, thin cakes, with a hole in 
the middle, which reminds one strongly of a lot of small grind- 
stones. The. floor is strewn with sprigs of spruce-pine, or of 
juniper, hacked into small pieces. 

The apartment generally has an open fireplace, and when 
at night the whole is lit up with laths of blazing pitch-pine, 
which with the peasantry almost universally supply the place 
of candles, it gives the impression of home comfort, most 
grateful to the weary and chilled traveler. Within, or rather 
beyond this apartment, is the family Sunday clothes room, 
which issometimes used as a sleeping apartment ; but as there 
is never any fire in it, the honor of lodging in it is seldom 
coveted in Winter. The kitchen, which is of small dimen- 
sions, is generally between these two rooms. And here it may 
be observed, that it is the houses of the better class of 
peasantry that are now spoken of; the poorer are much 
inferior, although not so wretched as the miserable mud 


of the Swedish peasant, but it seldom contains other than a 
few common vegetables. Usually, however, there is some 


carried to church in a clean white pocket-handkerchief. 
There are no trees about the peasant’s homestead, particu- 

larly in the more northern parts of the country, This, it is 

supposed, arises from the idea entertained by some of the 


inhabitants, that an open view is the most beautiful in the 
world. 


The better class of the peasants live well, possessing 
abundance of rye bread, milk, butter, cheese, pork and often 
beef and mutton. These latter, however, are always salted ; 
as the lower classes entertain something approaching aversion 
to fresh meat. Common vegetables, especially potatoes, are 
in constant use among them ; although porridge, whether of 
rye or oatmeal, is the common food of the poor. 
beverage is water, or the smallest of small beer, which they 


Such as own their farms or hold them from the Crown are 

very well off; and even the cotter, who rents his plot of | 
ground from another, and who has his cow and sheep, as 
seen in our illustration, ‘‘ The Hut on the Clearing,” has but 
The mere day laborer, however, is not 
comfortably situated; as when work fails him, he has nothing 


The houses of the Swedish peasantry are generally pretty 
commodious, having two habitable rooms at the least, and one 
They are constructed of squared 
pine logs, placed lengthwise on each other, and firmly 
morticed together at the ends, the interstices being filled with 
The roof commonly consists of shingle, covered with 
turf or layers of birch bark. At times the outbuildings are 
detached ; but frequently they constitute three sides of a | 
Large glazed 
The rooms, or rather room, for in 
- Winter, the inhabitants seldom occupy more than one, are 
warm and comfortable, owing to a slide in the upper part of 
the stove chimney, which lets the heat escape, or throws it | shoemaker, who converts the leather into boots and shoes 
Turf is burnt in most parts 
of the country ; for coal is not to be seen in the rural districts. 

On entering a Swedish house, which you do without knock- 


hovels to be met in the wilds of both Ireland and Scotland. | 
There is generally a little plot of land attached to the house | 


, brew themselves. 


| injurious to the health of the oceupants. 


. linen. 


| itants are all versed in some handicraft or other. 
| ant is, in fact, a tolerable mechanic, and there are few things 
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Coffee is generally found with them ; but 
tea seldom or never. 
Speaking generally, the houses and persons of the Swedish 
nae 4 8 


| peasantry are not clean ; and the practice of the whole family 


sleeping together huddled like pigs in one room, is most 
These latter seem 
to have a great aversion to fresh air, Winter or Summer, as 
the windows are almost invariably nailed down. They rarely 
take off more than their outer garments when they retire at 


‘night, and seldom wash themselves thoroughly more than 


once a week. They sare generally early risers. Several 
hours before daylight one hears the whirr of the spinning 
wheel within doors, and the sound of the flail without. When 
well to do, they grow their own flax, and make their own 
They also weave their own woollen clothes as well for 
the male as the female branches of the family. 

The wealthier, when they kill cattle, generally slanghter « 
cow or an ox at least, together with two or three sheep and 
one or more pigs, in the Fall of the year. They mostly tan 
the skins, and at stated periods are visited by the itinerant 


for the whole family. 
In the rural districts now under consideration, the inhab 
The peas 


he cannot turn his hand to. 
In some parts of Sweden, particularly in the province of 
Bohus, a candidate for matrimony doves not always court the 


| maiden in person, but employs a ‘ go-between,” a ** Bone 


man,” literally a prayer-man, to prefer his suit. This 
important personage, who is supposed to be intimately ac- 
quainted with the circumstances of both parties, proceeds 
alone in the first instance to the house of the young girl to 


settle the affair. Should the maiden say ‘‘ ja,” or yes, the 


| following Sunday is generally appointed for the young puir 


to meet, who, in many eases, may never have seen each other 
previously. The boneman then presents his client to the 
fair one, and asks her if he has not found her a promising 
youth for a husband. The young couple stand apart, it not 
being considered etiquette for them to speak to each other 
at this stage of the proceedings. In the meantime the girl 
is occupied knitting, while her suitor looks as if he had 


| fallen from the clouds. 


strong scented herb to be found in it, a sprig of which is | 


placed between the leaves of the psalm book, which is always Bible words, with a heart. 


Their usual | 


When, however, matters have been satisfactorily arranged, 
the day is fixed for betrothal, a ceremony which always pre 
cedes the wedding. This takes place in the presence of the 
friends and relations of both parties. Rings are exchanged 
in the first place, when they take each other by the hand in 
confirmation of everlasting fidelity, upon which the com 
pany lay their hands upon the contracting parties, as wit 
nesses to the solemn engagement. Afterward, presents are 
exchanged between the betrothed, the maiden presenting 
some trifle worked by her own lands, and her swain giving 
her, among other things, a prayer-book, on the cover of 
which is impressed, in golden letters, some appropriate 
With the wealthy, such tokens 
of affection are often engraven on a small silver plate. 

The wedding seldom occurs until some time after the be 
trothal. On its near approach, great preparations are made 
at the house where the happy event is to take place. 

Without doors the bride's spruce pines—that is, young 
firs fifteen or twenty feet in height, divested of bark and 
branches to near the top, which forms a sort of crown—are 
raised on either side of the entrance gate to the homestend 
in her honor. 

As might be supposed, the wedding, which sometimes 
lasts several days, would be most expensive to the young 
husband ; but such is not the case, for while he is expected 
to find the liquors, the several families invited contribute to 


the general stock of eatables. 
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THE JUL BUSKE, OR CHRISTMAS TREE, IN SWEDEN. 


In some places the marriage is solemnized in the church; | then never be wanting to the young couple. When her 
but for the most part it takes place at the parsonage or at | shoes are on her feet, she must proceed to the cattle-house 
the house of the brud, or bride. But in any case, when she, | and milk one of the cows, so that milk may never fail in her 
on the morning of her nuptials, puts on her bridal shoes, to | new home. 
which there should be neither buckles nor ties of any kind, Should the marriage take place in the church, the bride is 
if she hopes to escape the difficulties of childbirth, a silver | attended by her tire-woman, generally the clergyman's wife, 
coin is placed in each of them, in the belief that money will | who places a coronet on her head, signalizing that she is 
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SYSKON SANG, OR BROTHER AND SISTER BEDS, IN SWEDEN, 


—————— 


queen of the day. She is also accompanied by bridesmaids 
and musicians, ete., while on her way to and from the 
sacred edifice. 

Although the bride is gorgeously attired, the dress of the 
bridegroom differs but little from that worn by him ordi- 
narily on Sundays. Toward the conclusion of the service, 
the bridal pair move up to the altar, and at a certain point 
kneel, when the clergyman performs the ceremony, which, 
though simple, resembles our own ; the bridesmaids and men 
the while hold a canopy consisting of shawls over the happy 
couple. The services oyer, the bridal party leaves the 
church in much the 
same order as on 
its entrance; the 
musicians in front 
playing some gay 
tune. 

On arriving at the 
home of the newly- 
married couple, all } 
soon seat themselves =| 
at the banqueting- 
table, where the 
guests are ranged = | 
according to the 
degree of relation- 
ship they bear to 
the bride or bride- 
groom. In some 
instances the bride 
and bridegroom sit 
at separate tables. 
Each dish is brought 
into the apartment 
with a flourish of 
music ; and the host 
himself, to show that 
he is lord of the 
occasion, moves 
about everywhere in 
his shirt-sleeves, 
One peculiarity of 
the wedding ban- 
quet is that a second 
plate is placed near 
to that of the bride, 
whereon she de- 
posits a small por- 
tion of each of the 
viands of which she 
partakes, which plate 
is afterwards sent to 
some pensioner of 
the family. 

The banquet over, 
the company amuse 
themselves as best 
they may—the old 
people with pipes 
and yarns, and the 
young with games 
of chance, riddles, and their most favorite dances. 

The custom of dancing the coronet off the head of the 
bride is common in some places. With her eyes blindfolded, 
and while the maidens are dancing in a ring around her, she 
takes the coronet off her head and places it haphazard upon 
that of one of the young maidens, who, in consequence of 
having received it, is pronounced to be the first of the gay 
dancers who is to be married next. The bride then is lifted 
in a chair above the heads of her companions and, amid 


oe 
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MAY-DAY SPORTS IN SWEDEN. 
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tremendous cheering, she drinks a toast, implying a hope 
that all maidens may soon alter their condition. 

The bridegroom goes through a somewhat similar cere 
mony. The bachelors form a ring about him, and he in 
turn dances with them all. He is then hoisted on to the 
shoulders of one or other of them, and from this command 
ing position bids adieu to the unmarried. The Benedicts 
now advance to take forcible possession of him, when a 


| skirmish ensues, at times not a little detrimental to both his 


clothes and person, 

The festivities over, the happy couple retire to the bridal- 
chamber, soon after 
which the guests, 
singing in chorus 
and accompanied by 
the musicians, enter 
the room. Both 
Sa | the bride and bride 

groom receive the 
company while sit 
ting up in bed, and, 
treat everyone—the 
| bride presenting the 
females with a glass 
of wine, and the 
bridegroom dealing 
out to the opposite 
sex a glass of 
brandy ; whereupon 
all the guests retire. 

When, however, 
the party of guests 
is too large to be 
accommodated com- 
fortably, the general 
company have re- 
course t» a so-called 
Syskon sang, literally 
a brother and sister 
bed, as seen in our 
engraving. This bed 
consists of clean 
long rye straw 
strewn over the floor 
of the apartment, 
and in Winter facing 
the fire-place, where- 
on both sexes, clad 
of course in their 
daily habiliments, 
repose indiscrimin- 
ately, and without 
the remotest idea of 
indelicacy. 

In some parts— 
and it is said to bea 
very ancient custom 

the bride, on the 
day after her nup 
tials, purposely ab 
sents herself from 
The bridegroom complains to the assembled 
guests that she has been stolen from him, and urges them 
to accompany him in pursuit. The pretended search takes 
place, and when the truant is found she is at once clad in 
her bridal-dress, of which she had previously divested 
herself, and escorted home again with great parade and 
ceremony. 

The wedding festivities now usually last three days ; but 
among the more wealthy peasants not unfrequently five or 


the house. 
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A HORSE FAIR AT LUND, IN SWEDEN, 


1X 
ing up, ascend an eminence near to the house, and with 
shouts and hurrahs they enjoy themselves with flipp—a 
strong and inebriating liquor composed of brandy, ale, 


treacle, eggs, allspice, pepper, ete. At times a stone is 
erected on the spot in commemoration of the joyful event. 

In various other portions of Sweden the wedding festivi- 
ties differ somewhat in character from those just described. 
Put our illustratior 
Warend, will convey « correct idea of this feature of the 
rejoicings generally. 

Midsummer day in Sweden is called ‘Si. Hans Day.” Its 
It is cele- 


of one of those gay processions in 


eve is the most joyous night in the whole year. 


brated with bontires, the thunder of cannon, and all manner | 


of festivities. The bonfires, which are kindled upon emin- 
ences, were formerly called ‘* Balder’s Balar,” being symbols 
of the obsequies of the god Balder, whose body, it is said, 
was consumed on an immense funeral pyre. 

The great attraction of the evening, however, in the rural 
districts, is the Maj Strang or May Pole, shown in the en- 
graving, and which is set up at Midsummer in every large 
hamlet, or near to the residence of some important landed 
proprietor. It consists of a straight and tall spruce pine 
tree divested of its branches, and often the thickness of a 
man’s body at the base. At times, hoops, or pieces of wood 
placed crosswise are attached to it at intervals, while at other 
periods, it is provided with bows representing, so to say, a 
man with his arms akimbo, From top to bottom it is orna- 
mented with flowers, gilt eggshells, leaves, and parti-colored 
strips of cloth. On its top is a vane or flag, commonly white 
or red, or which is inscribed the name of the Apostle John, 
or that of the hamlet, with date. 

Some of these poles are thought to be symbolic of sun 
woorhip. The garlands being made to represent triangles 
and wheels with spokes; and it is known that these forms 
were used to represent the sun among the Phoenicians and 
the ancient Egyptians. 

The raising the Maj Strang, which has been previously 
decorated by the village maidens, is attended with music, 
joyous exclamations, and the discharge of guns, and at times 
smal] pieces of cannon. People from all corners flock to it, 
und, forming a great ring, dance around it. When the dance 
is over, they sit down to enjoy themselves at an evening 
vepast, where every care is forgotten, and pleasure rules the 
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| bunches of leaves. 
beaming face, bearing a doll, a penny trumpet or the like, 
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hour. A traveler observes, 
in relation to this festival] 
of St. Hans’ eve, at Stock- 
holm: ‘‘If one takes a 
walk in the streets of the 
capital on Midsummer's 
eve, he will be greeted by 
a curious sight. The shops 
decked with 
and 


evergreens, 
over the doorways 
triumphal arches, from the 
centre of which hang 
crowns composed of 
wreaths of blue-bottle ; the 
floors and passages an 
strewn with fragrant 
meadow sweet, and in the 
courtyards are seen smal] 
umbrageous bowers. 

The girls who row the 
passengers from one island 
to the other—Stockholm is 
built on seven— decorate 
their little boats with 
wreaths and boughs flushed 
with flowers. The dray- 


In some places the wedding-party, prior to its break- ; men deck their drays and horses in like manner, and 


even the hack horses have their heads ornamented with 
At every step one meets a child, with 


and in almost every instance, a tiny Maj Stang also. 

On Christmas day in Sweden, every one makes a point to 
attend matins, which begin very early in the morning, in- 
deed before daybreak. In the rural districts people gather 
and carry a huge blazing flambeau. On reaching the 
church, which is brilliantly lighted, all these flambeanx are 
thrown into a heap outside, soon creatine a 
bonfire. 


mignificent 


The services on this day, though condneted in the ordin 
ary manner, are noticeable from the fact that the officiatiny 
clergymen wear long and loose flowing white robes, with a 
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THE "‘TOMTE GUBBE.” 
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large gilt cross on the back presenting figures that would do 
the eyes of our ritualists good to look upon. 

Christmas day is observed rather in pious form by the 
Swedes, that is, in the perusal of the Scriptures and in medi- | 
tation; but St. Stephen’s day, or the day following, the in- | 
habitants of the village assemble either in one or the other 
of their own houses, or at a so-called ‘‘ Lek Stuga,” literally 
a house or play-room that is supported by subscription, 
where they amuse themselves with games, music, and danc- 
ing. Prior to the commencement of the latter, it used to be 
the custom, some years ago, in parts of Ostergotland for four 
young maidens, clad in white, with tinsel coronets on their 
heads, and with various other ornaments, to enter the apart- 
ment, two of them carrying refreshments for the company, 
and the other two bearing between them a tub filled with 
soil in which was planted the ‘‘ Jul Buske”—that is, the 
upper part of a young spruce pine, to the branches of which 
were appended numerous lighted tapers and parti-colored 
ribbons, ete. This tub, with its Christmas tree, was placed 
in the centre of the floor, when the four maidens formed a 
ring and sang round it. Of these festivities our illustration | 
gives a very 
graphic idea. 

On the 31st 
December, or 
New Year's 
eve, the family 
and guests in 
Sweden assem- 
ble in the rural 
districts, at 
dinner time, in 
the kitchen, 
which is swept 
and garnished 
for the occa- 
sion, when, in- 
stead of sitting 
down to a 


regular meal, 
each one dips 
his jul - bread 
into an im- 
mense pan 
containing pig 
in some shape, 
that is boiling 
over the fire— 
a dish consid- 
ered the more palatable from the quantity of fat floating 
on the surface. This banquet is greatly enjoyed by every- 
one, more especially by the younger portion of the family, 
who long before its arrival may frequently be heard to 
inquire ‘‘ How long is it to ‘Dopper Dagen’ ?” 

The last day of the old year was formerly celebrated in 
Sweden with much pomp and solemnity. At present, how- 
ever, it is not kept otherwise than by family banquets; and 
these are pretty much confined to the better classes, and are 
followed up by various amusements until the clock strikes 
twelve, when each one drains a bumper to the new year. 

‘‘Slotter ol,” answering to our Harvest home, is a great 
people’s festival in Sweden. This takes place when the 
fields are shorn of their treasures and the grain is safely 
housed. The peasants, like those in a higher sphere of life, 
delight in the pleasures of the table. ‘A well furnished 
table,” says a Swedish writer, ‘‘ has always been with us a | 
needful adjunct to social comfort and pleasure. By eating | 
and drinking we praise the care of Providence, we express 
our loyalty as subjects, our gratitude toward our benefactors, 
and our sympathy with the important occurrences of the day, | 
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| effectually accomplished. 


HUT IN A CLEARING, 


‘The guests are numerous on these occasions, because re- 
latives, friends, and neighbors have all aided in gathering the 


| corn into the garner,” (as shown in our illustration). ‘‘ And 


now by the invitation of the host they discuss the contents 
of his larder, and we can assure our readers, that this is most 
The repast lasts a long time, 
during which that Swedish nectar—potato brandy—is forth- 
coming in abundance ; and the dance, which is k pt up tilla 
late hour, concludes the festivities.” 

One of the most celebrated fairs in Sweden is that held in 
the cathedral town of Lund, in Scania. It lasts from the 
beginning of Lent to Easter week, and is, for merriment to 
the lower classes, what the carnival is to the inhabitants in 
some parts of Europe. The great days are Wednesday in 
mid-Lent and Ash-Wednesday. 

On account of the horse fair, Ash-Wednesday in Lund is 
the noisiest day in the whole year. People from far and 
near flock in thousands to the town. Horse jockeys, bailiffs, 
landed proprietors, gypsies, Bohemians, ete., all throng 
thither. The horse jockeys curvet about the streets upon 
horses that look well enough, but which, upon close examin- 
tion, are found 
to be cleverly 
made up, and 
sometimes the 
veriest old 
hacks and 
jdes. 

This fair 
presents to the 
beholder an 
endless variety 
of amusing 
scenes and in- 
cidents. Grave 
citizens in eat- 
ing-houses, in 
cloaks and 
galoshes or 
overshoes, the 
latter being re- 
garded as the 
greatest of lux- 
uries; the 
lower classes, 
in tents that 
the market 
people and 
jugglers have 
erected in the streets ; the exchange of watches here and 
there among the peasantry, who ratify the bargain by 
knocking their hats together with most destructive force ; 
the most determined bargaining, but still the most exorbi- 
tant prices paid ; and students everywhere playing practical 
jokes. The horse fair at Lund, of which we give a glimpse 
in our engraving, still takes place every year, and is likely 
to continue, notwithstanding the protest of the academy and 
many of the citizens. 

The Swedish peasantry are but little given to manly exer- 
cises, such as leaping, foot races, &c. Dancing, of which 
they are extremely fond, would appear to be the only bodily 
motion in which they take delight. In manly pastimes, 
with the exception of wrestling, they are equally apathetic. 
To the art of boxing they are strangers altogether. Anything 
like a fair stand-up fight between man and man is never 
witnessed in Sweden. Stones, billets of wood and the butt 


end of guns, are often brought into requisition in accidental 
encounters. 

The Swedish peasantry are great lovers of vocal and instru- 
mental music, and many of them play well on the violin, 
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A WEDDING AMONG THE SWEDISH PEASANTRY. 


They are superstitious, and have many strange legends. The 
Tomte Gubbe, answering to the Puck of Shakespeare's ‘‘ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” is supposed by them to be one of 
the souls of the slaves of the ancient Scandinavians, who 
looked after affairs at home while their masters were away 
buccaneering, and that, as they died pagans, are doomed to 
return and follow their office of guardianship until the con- 
summation of all things. The Zomte Gubbe or old man of the 


household, is rather a benign character, but must be propi- 
tiated by drinkables and eatables, as well as by a little 
tobacco, which, to insure a continuance of his good offices, are 
| to be placed for him at Christmastide in the oven or on the 
barn floor, to which he issaid to make very constant visits. 
That he is not a vicious elf, is quite apparent from our illus- 
tration, which declares him a paragon of benignity and good 
' humor. 
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The peasantry of Sweden are, as a general thing, honest 
and trustwortiiy. They are true and faithful to their king 
and fatherland. The 
They are frugal, thrifty and good managers, and make excel- 
lent wives and mothers. 
and charitable. 

A want of chastity among the peasant maidens is, however, 


women have many good qualities. 


They are, besides, warm hearted 


said to be a common failing. In the imputation there seems 
to be some semblance of truth; as a far pas, such as we 
would look on with horror in this America of ours, does not 
appear to be visited upon them with any such severity. 
Until such time as she is betrothed, it is hoped that the 
Swedish peasant spinster guards her virtue with every degree 
but after her betrothal and the exchange of presents, 

it is said by M. Holmburg, that ‘‘ the lover considers himself 
utitled to the like privileges as the benediction of the clergy- 
men would bestow.” Perhaps, however, in the rural districts 
of Sweden, accidents of this character are not more common 
than in other countries, and that wpon the whole, the Swedish 
peasantry will compa:e favorably with that of any other laud. 


SOUTHERN SCENES, 


THE LEVEE AT NEW ORLEANS. 


THE population of New Orleans is perhaps more cosmo- 
politan in its character then that of any other American city. 
It is the second port in the country for immigration, and re- 
ceives much the largest proportion of the French, Italians, 
Spaniards, and Greeks who settle within our borders. The 
levee, which serves the double a protection 
against inundation and a landing-place for the innumerable 


purpose of 


steamboats and other vessels engaged in the river and for- 
elgn trade, is broad and level, and being the place where all 
the immense river traffic is received and dispatched, is 
uaturally crowded with all classes of people, and presents a 
scene of constant activity. 

Our illustration repres nts some of the typical characters 
to be seen at any time upon it, engaged either in passing a 
luzy hour, watching the busy life about them, or driving 
small trades as peddlers, venders of fruits and small wares, 
and similar employments. A score of languages and dialects 
may be heard in these crowds, and the scene is a novel and 
interesting one to the Northern visitor. 

The negro *‘ roustabouts ” or deck-hands of the great Mis- 
sissippi steamers, a distinct class by themselves, are ubiquit- 
mus amid the throng, and their many ludicrous peculiarities 
afford a most amusing subject for observation. 

The illustration gives an accurate ilea of what may be 
seen daily at almost any point along the levee. 


CUTTING AND HAULING SUGAR-CANE IN LOTISIANA. 


Our illustration, from a sketch made near New Orleans, 


represents the process of cutting the sugar-cane, preparatory 
to grinding it in the mill, and gives a thorough idea of how 
this work is carried on. 

The cane is first stripped of its lower leaves, the top is cut 
off with a long knife, and then with a hoe the entire stalk is 
cut off close to the ground. 
by cuttings, and the details of cultivation vary considerably 


The cane is always propagated 


in different countries ; but wherever it is grown it must have 
a very fertile soil. It is known to have attained its full 
growth by ** arrowing,” a term applied to the shooting up of 
a long joint (sometimes six or eight feet in length), which, 
if permitted, would bear the flower cluster. This shoot is 
called the arrow, and its appearance indicates that the cane 
should be topped, or cut up at once, to prevent the accumu- 
lated sugar in the juices of the plant from being expended 
in the production of flowers. In the 
seuson is short, the cane does not ‘‘arrow,” and the time 


climates where 


for cutting is governed by the probable appearance of 
frost. 

In Louisiana the cane begins to ripen at the bottom in 
August ; as each joint ripens the leaf belonging to it withers, 
and when it is time to harvest it the upper part is cut back 
to a joint upon which the leaf is dry, and the crop is cut off 
at the ground. 

As soon as the canes are cut they are gathered into 
bundles, which are hauled in carts to the mills and ground. 
There are many forms of mills, some of which are exceed- 
ingly rude, slow, and inefficient ; but powerful mills, driven 
by steam, are employed upon the larger estates, the crush- 
ing apparatus usually consisting of three heavy cast-iron 
rollers. The canes are usually passed twice through the 
mill, About two-thirds of all the juice is extracted, and the 
crude liquor contains, besides sugar, woody fibre, soluble 
The juice is immediately 
treated with lime or sulphurons acid, and heated to 140 deg. 
in large copper pans or clarifiers. The clear liquor, after 
cooling, is drawn off for concentration by boiling, again 
clarified, and transferred to large wooden vats, called coolers, 


salts, albumen, caseine, wax, ete. 


for granulation. These operations have been variously mod- 
ified, and many different processes employed under patented 
methods of manufacture. 

During the gathering and crushing season the negro hands 
are allowed to gratify their appetites at pleasure, and they 
generally become fat and hearty from the quantity of the 
juicy cane they manage to consume. 


ADVENTURE WITH DYAK PIRATES, 

Berore some of you were born, and before any of you can 
recollect, I first set foot in Singapore—a poor place then, 
which had to sing small on that tiny island between Batavia 
and Hong Kong. It had not more than two thousand in- 
habitants, and the town was nearly hidden in a mangrove 
swamp. Of the hundred and twenty thousands of Chinamen 
who now curse the place, there were scarce as many scores, 
and the white population hardly existed. But Singapore 
was always a pushing place—every man scheming and a- 
triguing in this or that neighboring state where he had no 
right on earth to meddle. 

And the firm in which I was a junior partner did not 
stand behind its rivals in folly. We lent money here, we 
encouraged rebellion there, we recruited, we sheltered—in 
fact, our house carried on the game royally. In furtherance 
of some such business, one day I found myself obliged to 
run across to Bruni. Seeing what my mission had for its 
object, I was obliged to charter a native boat. And to you 
men who have not visited the Straits, that craft would have 
seemed an object as droll as this world can show. She was 
about thirty to forty feet long, decked from bows to stern 
with ‘‘ataps,” or palm-thatch, tied upon teak timbers that 
met each other in the middle of the deck. Through a square 
hole aft one could descend into the cabin, an apartment six 
by four, and three high. Another hole forward opened 
above the hold, which was filled with ‘‘ notions,” the specu- 
lation of the crew. No bulwarks, and when she sailed upon 
an even keel one was obliged to sit astride upon the middle 
ridge of the ‘‘ataps,” as upon the roof of a dog-kennel. But 
her fashion of sailing was upon beam ends, and in that con- 
dition one slope of the deck became horizontal, of necessity. 
Scorpions and centipedes in numbers chased the cockroaches 
and other vermin in our very sight. 

Malays believe that venomous reptiles become harmless 
on board ship, unless fresh importations, and certainly I saw 
no accident occur. On the fourth day we sighted the moun- 
tains of Borneo, and coasted round toward the capital. I 
was horribly tired of my uneasy couch upon the ‘‘ataps,” 
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for of course it was impossible to go below, and the view of 
those grand blue hills was most cheering. They hung high 
up in the clouds long before the low land grew visible, but 


at length the olive shadows of the wilderness filled that gap | 


between cloudy mountain and blue sea, bordered along the 
coast-line by a pale-green sweep of mangroves, and, nearer 
still, by a long smooth belt of snowy sand, divided by a wall | 
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heavy boats fairly leapt along the waves under the eager 
beat of those strong arms. I watched their deadly approach 
without the power of making any effort to escape or to 
defend myself. 

It was a ghastly time. I noted their glossy yellow skins 
as they drew nearer, the wild eyes almost protruding from 
the brows, the coarse mouths stained scarlet and black with 


of weed, built up evenly by every tide. Pleasantly we | 
coasted along, past Tanjong Datu, past Tanjong Upi, and at | 
length, on the seventh day, came in sight of the dread Ba- 
tang-Lupar River. 

It was not the season usually chosen by the pirates for ex- 
cursions, and wo had hopes of passing unseen; even at the 
worst, we felt confident that these prudent marauders would | 
think twice before risking a collision with white authorities ; | 
and though not unconscious of an excited thrill in turning 
my glass upon the reedy mouth of that te:rible stream, I 
could not but feel contempt for a horde of savages. I knew 
they scourged these coasts with desperate and incredible | 
ferocity; but I could not believe that the flag, which my 
“serang” displayed fore and aft and at each masthead, could 
possibly be treated with contempt by any pirates. 

Such were my views on retiring to my berth, while slowly 
forging past the Batang-Lupar, on a night so soft and shin- | 
ing one might have thought the starry floor of heaven itselfg| 
hung lower and more tenderly over that lovely land. Ah, 
you boys! It is not only the capacity for pleasure one 
loses in growing old ; more than this we lose—the power of 
interpreting Nature’s lesson. 

After the moon rose, our wind blew slacker and slacker 
till it died away. Then the Malays grew nervous, and found 
themselves in a little silent group, crouched upon the atap- 
deck amidships. They gazed anxiously toward the wood of 


**penang.” I marked the sparkling of their long brazen 
gauntlets, covering their right arm from knuckle to elbow; 


| of the score of rings adorning the outer edges of each ear 


from top to lobe in graduated size. I saw the weapons of 
every warrior beside him, parang or cris or sabre, mostly 
hung with long-dried scalps. All these things I noticed in 
one stupid gaze as they rushed toward us. 

At fifty yards’ distance, one of the richly-dressed Malays 
presented his rifle, and shot our Reis through the head. 

The praus glided over to either side, and the warriors 
sprang down upon us. 

It was a crush and press of fiends, hacking, hewing, and 
thrusting, with a murderous clamor and bloodthirsty mirth, 
with a clashing of arms, and a screaming of the wounded—a 
hellish delight of carnage. 

I had hurried to the tiller, and there taken my stand. 
The crew was mostly cut down in the attitude of prayer, but 
two who jumped overboard were not pursued, save with 
laughter. 

Standing in the stern, I was not meddled with, while any 
resistance remained; but when their murderous work was 
completed, a rush aft took place. 

I presented my gun, and cried that the first approaching 
was adeadman. Then they perceived my color, for my face 
was white enough, I guess. The foremost, a handsome 
Malay, in gold - worked “sarong,” kain bandara of gold- 


cocoanuts which glittered like water in the moon-rays. They 
whispered softly among themselves, and now and again the | 


Reis lifted up his voice, and chanted some verses from the 
Koran. 


Very solemn and weird it was to hear the sudden outbreak 
of that droning cry in the deep stillness, but such sounds | 
were little in accordance with the character we desired to 
retain, and so I warned the crew. But the Reis answered, 
reverently, ‘‘We are in great danger, Tuan. You have 
trust in your flag.” I could make no reply to that  re- 
buke. 

The night wore on. I dozed feverishly stretched upon 
the ataps. Allat once, toward one o'clock, a murmur and a 


‘ | 
hurried movement of the crew awoke me. One and all had | 


sprung to their feet. Some were staring with fixed eyes 
toward the river mouth ; one or two hurried about the tiny 
deck, wringing their hands and muttering ; but the Reis and 


the serang and the elder men were down upon their knees, | 


with heads low bent, and faces turned to the Holy City. 
There was no tumult and little sound; only a low, inarticu- 


late murmur, and a soft rustling of the “ ataps” under rest- | 


less feet. 

I glanced toward the shore. Stealing out from the man- 
grove-belt, between two grassy tongues of land, swift as sea- 
birds and as noiseless, appeared the war-praus of the Sere- 
bas. A train of fire swept after them, and the glassy sea 
seemed to spring up in flame to meet their hundred paddles. 
Two praus there were, each containing full fifty men. To 
resist was evidently hopeless, and the Malays made no pre- 
paration. I still endeavored to retain my faith in our flag, 
and with a sickening heart watched the praus’ course. 

Our suspense was short; within five minutes we could 
hear the dull, faint clank, and see monstrous figures. Then, 
in an instant, the horrid yell of those fiends burst out terri- 
bly in the night. Then I knew our lives were over. I sat 
down on the ‘‘ ataps,” dazed and half-unconscious. 

They paddled in silence after that sudden uproar, and the 


cloth, and ivory-hilted cris, paused suddenly and cried, in 
tones of astonishment and terror : ‘* Orang putih—weh !”’ 

The few Malays halted and looked at one another, but the 
wild Dyaks, drunk with blood and careless of any danger, 
moral or other, still pressed yelling toward me in spite of 
their frenzied protests. 

One, whom I believed to be a Dyak, a stalwart warrior 
profusely adorned with golden ornaments, broke through 
the ring, and in self-defense I shot him. 

Then such a rush ensued, I thought my last moment 
| arrived. But while presenting my gun again, two naked 
arms closed round me, and held me fast. In an instant [ 
was thrown over, and my weapons snatched away. 

‘The Tuan Pamantuah !” screamed the breathless Malays, 
‘¢ Hear him, friends! He is wise !” 

Then my assailant, standing in front of me, spoke a few 
words to the horrid crew, and one and all sat instantly down 
upon the blood-stained ataps. 

The chief bent toward me, and gave me his hand smil- 
ingly. I rose. The crowd made way for us silently, and 
we stepped across to the largest prau. 
| When we stood on the prau’s deck, the Malays rose and 

followed us, with some twenty of the Dyaks more imme- 
diately attached to the Pamantuah, two of whom carried 
each a dripping head slung to his chowat or waistbelt. The 
paddlers went below, and in an instant we shot off from the 
fated craft, which the others were attaching to the smaller 
prau. The Pamantuah kept me beside him, looking occa- 
| sionally into my face with that frank and pleasant smil* 
which is habitual on the Dyak features when unmoved by 
violent emotion. 

But we sped along up the river for two or three hours 
more, until reaching a small landing-place on the right bank. 
The Pamantuah gave me his hand, and we Jeapt ashore. 
stood still and demanded to know my fate. ‘ We will send 
you across to Pontianak,” said one of the Malays, ‘or for- 
ward you by sea. You are safe, The Pamantuah has given 
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his word for you.” We re- 
sumed our march, and for an 
hour I balanced myself like a 
tight-rope dancer upon a Dyak 
high-road ! 


Their houses they elevate on 
posts twenty to thirty feet 
from mother earth. Their 
roads they raise on trestles 


three to ten feet high. Their 
bridges they hang from the 
tallest trees in the neighbor- 
hood. I have seen Dyak 
bridges so delicately yet firmly 
hundred feet 
the water, that with 
twenty men upon them they 
sway in the lightest breeze. I 
have seen Dyak houses—one 
building, mind you—a _thou- 
sand and odd feet long. But 
itis of their suspended roads, 
“batang” paths, as they are 
called, that I would speak. 
These consist simply of a single 
line of trees felled end to end, 
as the crow flies, through the 
forest. The crown and 
branches are lopped off, and 
the ‘‘ batang,” or trunk, is 
raised upon two huge stakes {: 
To barefoot natives they are marvelously convenient, 
always dry, very lasting, and beyond the reach alike of 
prickly grasses and poisonous snakes. But to a booted 
white man it will be believed this tight-rope mode of travel 
is by no means comfortable. For an hour we journeyed, 
and scarce a word was spoken ; for even these wild Dyaks, 
as I think, felt the deep solemnity of nature. But at length, 
toward dawn, a shouting was heard in front, and we came 
out beneath an enormous building which threw a shadow 
black as ink upon the surrounding forest. A dusky crowd | 
pressed yelling round me as I followed the Pamantuah to- 
ward the notched log serving as a staircase. The chief led | 
me up to his own hearthplace, and at a word from him I 
was left in peace. Though ignorant of the Dyak patois, | 
I could under- 
stand that these 
ferocious 
ages were nar- ! 
rating their 
heroism with no 
slight exaggera- 
tion. 

But very sud- 
denly the bab- 
ble of triumph, 
of laughter and 
rejoicing, was 
broken by a 
wild and thrill- 
ing cry: ‘‘ Mati! 
Oh, my 
ther !” 

And the crowd 
swayed to and 
fro as in furious 


suspended a 


above 


ADVENTURE WITH DYAK 


Sav- 


bro- 


struggling. I 
sprang to my | 
ADVENTURE WITH DYAK PIRATES.—“A STALWART foot for the 
, 


WARRIOR BROKE THROUGH THE RING, AND IN 


SELF-DEFENSE I SHOT HIM.’ words were 


PIRATES.— ‘‘ ‘ JUSTICE, PAMANTUAH |’ 
SCREAMED THIS TERRIBLE APPARITION. 
KILLED MY BROTHER, AND I DEMAND HIS LIFE. 


rming a St. Andrew’s cross. , 


| white man’s head. 


| upon his deathly face ; 


| overwhelmed in 


Malay, and foreboded dan- 
fer. 
The Pamantuah himself 


broke away and bounded to my 
side, just asa tall warrior broke 
the opposing circle, and stood 


panting before us. Blood 
streamed down his face from 
an old wound of which the 


bandages were torn away, and 
mingled with the foam about 
his mouth. Eyes so distended 
and blazing that they scarce 
seemed human 
me, 

‘* Justice, Pamantuah!” 
screamed this terrible appari- 
tion. ‘The white man _ has 
killed my brother, and I de- 
mand his life.” 

The chief laughed low but 
scornfully. 

“Tt is anew thing, men of 
Serebas,” he said, ‘‘ that a beg- 
gar should threaten the mean- 
est of us, 


glared upon 


You served me with 
your brother and your slaves, 
for a just share of the booty, 
and I say to yon, S’Ali_ the 
Amok, that though you had all 
the rovers of Sulu here, you should not hurt one hair of this 


“THE WHITE MAN 


” 


Bind up your forehead, orang, or you 
will lose too much of that hot blood which threatens so 
readily. Go !" 

The ‘Lanun stood still for an instant. 
eternity shall I forget his ghastly face, 
streaked, working with all fell passions 


Never through 
blood-dabbled, foam- 

All knew the sigens 
but before one step was taken, one 
arm raised in defense, he seized a heavy parang, and with a 
yell dashed into the crowd. 

There were many young girls there in all the bravery of 
golden waist-belts and silver gauntlets and armlets of costly 
shell. They went down in a heap before his blind fury. 
The air was full of blood and pitiful screams. Men fled in 
superstitious terror before the Amok. One sweep he made 
the 


over- 


down 
ho use, 
throwing every 


soul, without 


pity for age or : 
See ls — 
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tuah had been 
a crowd of fu- 
gitives, he 
marked the 
Amok standing 
as in hesitation, 
upon the lintel, 
he bounded 
across the pros- 
trate 
and, with 
strong blow he 
severed the 
*Lanun’s mus- 
cles at the knee, 


bodies, 
one 


ADVENTURE WITH DYAK PIRATES. 
CROWD PRESSED YELLING ROUND ME AS I 
FOLLOWED THE PAMANTUAH.” 
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and as he fell backward Veft his skull to the neck, and the , 


body fell with a dull thud on the earth below. 

That was the most terrible case of Amok madness I ever 
saw. It passed in an instant—the outbreak, the horrid 
noise, the murders, and the vengeance; but killed outright, 
or hurt beycnd hope, by slashes of the deadly Kayan sword, 
were four women and three men ; wounded, ten women and 
four men. 

Arms and hands had been lopped off at one blow, as with 
an ax, and I tell you that though I had heard many a time 
what fearful weapons those ‘* parang latoks” were, I had not 
believed, nor could any man, one-half of the real terror of 
these long, pointless swords of ron, concave oh one side, 
and convex on the other, the blade with a sort of twist in it, 
only to be seen in looking along the back, but declared by 
mechanicians to be of yast importance in giving to the stroke 
that incredible power which makes the marvel of the *‘‘ pa- 
rang latok.” 

Gentlemen, I have told my story, for they passed me 
safely round the Pontianak, and thence I took ship for 
Bruni. Has any one else any experience of the sort inter- 


esting to us? 


COACHES AND COACHING. 
PAST AND PRESENT. 

HE recent remarkable revival of stage- 
coaching, which, springing up in Eng- 
land about ten years ago, has at length 
reached this side of the Atlantic, and 
infected our golden youth with a 
mania for assuming the duties of Jehu, 
renders opportune some account of the 
origin, progress, and decline of this 
mode of travel. 

Although wheeled vehicles were 
known both to the Asiatic and the 
classic nations from the earliest his- 
toric periods, during the Middle Ages 
the only riding practiced was on horse- 
back ; and when near the close of the 
fifteenth century, carriages began again 

to appear, they were looked upon as fit only for women 
and invalids. 

Frederic III. of Germany, it is said, came to attend the 
Council at Frankfort in 1474 in a close carriage. At the 
tournament at Ruppin, in 1509, the Electress of Branden- 
burg appeared in a coach completely covered with gilding, 
and the Duchess of Mecklenburg in one hung with red satin. 
Twelve other coaches brought to this tournament were 
gorgeously decorated with crimson and gold. 

Despite edicts prohibiting their use to any but the highest 
orders in the State, the use of coaches soon became popular, 
and gradually extended to all the countries of Europe. The 
lack of carriage roads, and the narrow streets of the chief 
cities were, however, serious impediments to their employ- 
ment, and as late as 1550 there were but three coaches in 
Paris. When Henry IV. was assassinated by Ravaillac, in 
1610, he was riding through the city in his coach. 

A sort of carriage called a whirlicote was known in England 
in the time of Richard II., but its use was probably very 
limited, owing to the want of passable roads. Sir Thomas 
Chamberlayne, who was ambassador to Charles V., Philip IT. 
of Spain, and the King cf Sweden, has been credited with 
the introduction of coaches into England, and it is also 
attributed by some writers to the Earl of Arundel, in 1555 ; 
but the accuracy of both assertions is more than doubtful. 
Stowe tells us that they were introduced in 1564 by a Dutch- 
man, who afterwards became Queen Elizabeth’s coachman. 


It was not until a short time prior to the settlement of 
New England that carriages became familiar, and for a 
century later their use was mainly limited to the aristocracy 
and wealthy classes. : 

Coaches began to be kept for hire in London in 1625, Ip 
Edinburgh there were twenty hackney coaches in 1673, while 
in 1752 there were but fourteen, and in 1778 only nine. This 
reduction was due to the wretched conditicn of the roads 
and the narrowness of the streets, which rendered carriages 
almost useless, and caused sedan chairs to be substituted for 
them. 

In the interior the only conveyance was the clumsy stage- 
wagon, used for carrying goods, at the back of which was 
reserved a covered space for six or eight passengers, who sat 
upon straw on the floor. In the reign of Charles II. stage- 
coach traveling was so poorly conducted that two days were 
spent in going from London to Oxford, fifty-eight miles ; and 
in 1703, when Prince George of Denmark went from Wind- 
sor to Petworth, about forty miles, the journey occupied 
fourteen hours. In the middle of the eighteenth century 
the journey from London to B.rmingham by stage-coach 
occupied three days, yet the distance is but 116 miles. 

It is curious to note that even in the matter of stage- 
coaching, the long-sustained rivalry between Liverpool and 
Manchester characteristicaliy displayed itself in the middle 
of the last century. Manchester advertised a coach to travel 
thence to London in four days! However incredible this 
might seem, the proprietors assured the public it wou!d be 
done. Whereupon Liverpool started a coach to do the 
greater distance between that city and London in three 
days, and beat the Manchester coach, with its five miles an 
hour, off the road. Speed, however, was so little encour- 
aged, that some owners of slow coaches in the last century 
had, asa motto on their panels, ‘‘ Sit cito si sat bene.” One 
of the obstacles to speed was to be found in the miserable 
state of the roads. It is stated that a gentleman in Somer- 
setshire, ordering a carriage of a London coachbuilder, was 
obliged to send him the measurement between the ruts of 
his roads, that he might have the wheels arranged to run in 
them. The other obstacle was to be found in the interest 
taken in travelers and their property by highwaymen. 

These were the ‘‘ gentlemen of the road,” not vulgar foot- 
pads, and generally both well-armed and well-mounted, but 
often with more show of daring than real courage. They 
reckoned on travelers being terrified at their appearance and 
their demands, but a tough customer, who could support his 
resolution with a pistol, usually damped their valor. It is 
quite a mistake to believe in the bravery of these swaggering 
rascals; of bluster and bravado they had enough and to 
spare, but they were by nature sneaks, and when they got 
to Tyburn, whither most of them went at last, they, with 
few exceptions, ‘‘ died,” as the papers used to put it, ‘‘ina 
very proper state,” which was one of abject and uncontrolla- 
ble ‘‘ funk.” They were rare hands at robbing post - boys 
carrying letters, often with remittances; but their vocation 
passed away just as they had the strongest provocation to 
continue it. In 1784 the mail-coach came into use. Each 
coach carried a guard for the protection of passengers 
and freight. The latter partly consisted of thousands of 
pounds entrusted to the keeping of the guard by bankers; 
also plate-chests and jewelry. The guard had a blunderbus 
and pistols just in front of his seat, and he knew how to use 
them. Attempts were occasionally made to rob the mail 
but the guard, generally speaking, blazed away from his 
dangerous elevation with such effect that highwaymen who 
escaped being killed grew disgusted, and, for the most part, 
the mails were let alone. Enclosures of land, moreover, 
began to create obstacles to escape. So, in time, robbery on 
the highway ceased to be profitable, and when the old high- 

' waymen died out, at the gallows or elsewhere, they had no 


suecessors in their calling; that is to say, there was a 
change in the methods of despoiling people of their prop- 
erty. Some of the old spirit, with much more than the old 
guile, has perhaps been shown on the occasions, not infre- 
quent of late years, of the stoppage of railway trains and 
robbery of express cars, but to find the genuine, unfeeling, 
rascally highwayman, we must search the precincts of the 
stock exchange. 


The first regular public conveyance between London and 


coach machine, hung on steel springs, exceeding light and 
eisy,”’ was advertised to go through in ten days in Summer 
and twelve in Winter, lying over on the intervening Sunday 
at one of the towns on the route. 


The modern English mail 
coaches, running over splendid turnpike roads, making ten 
miles an hour, and changing horses at every stage, were the 
tinest in the world ; but were long since superseded by the 
railways that cover the country with a vast network of iron. 
The *‘palmy ” days of English coaching were probably from 
1830 to 1838. 

In this country, Benjamin Franklin, then Deputy-Post- 
Master General, astonished the people of the colonies in 
1760, by proposing to run a stage wagon, to carry the mail, 
between Philadelphia and Boston, starting from each city on 


night. 


The American stage coaches, by repeated improvements, 
have become models of perfect construction, combining 
strength with lightness and gracefulness of form, together 
with comfort to the passengers, in a manner unequalled in 
any part of the world. They are unlike the English coaches 
in shape, and are made for carrying nine passengers upon 
three seats inside, two with the driver upon the ‘‘ box” in 
front, and three upon a seat behind this on the front edge of 
the top. Concord, N. H., is the chief seat of the stage-coach 
manufacture, and ‘‘ Concord” coaches are famous throughout 
the continent. 


The present revival of stage-coaching began in England in 
1866, when the ‘* Old Times” coach was put on the Brighton 
road. The Four-in-Hand Driving Club, of London, was 
organized ten years earlier, in April 1856, but, being a private 
and very exclusive association, was of no utility to the general | 
public, except as a spectacle. | 

About a dozen coaches now leave London daily, during | 
the Summer season, or rather from May to October. All the 
drivers of these splendid coaches (butlerflies, as such coaches 
are called in stable slang) which are now on the road and run 
only short journeys, are amateurs ; in other words, they are 
gentlemen-coachmen. 


Both sets of drivers may be credited 
with equal knowledge or ignorance regarding ‘‘ the angle of | 
inclination of the line of traction,” but the old professional | 
driver had in his ‘“‘ knowledge-boot” the practical experience | 
which served the same useful purpose. He would take a | 
coach laden with heavy baggage, piled high above the heads 
of himself and passengers, full gallop round sharp corners or 
perilous curves. He knew to a hair’s-breadth what was to be 
done, and his horses knew what was required of them. 
They seemed to take a pride in surmounting all road 


perils, making light of them, yet flinging up their 
heads with a sort of proud consciousness that there 


was something in them, and in him who had them in 
hand, which was not common to every team on the road. 
Very rarely indeed were accidents to be heard of, which | 
could be traced to the professional coachman. It was when | 
he entrusted the reins to an amateur, that the passengers 
were likely to come to grief ; but even this was often averted 
by the quick eye and ready action of the professional driver. 
No doubt some gentlemen-drivers were, and a few are, as per- 
fect in the art as those who were brought up to it, but there 
is a tendency in many of the amateurs to leave a good deal to ! 
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Edinburgh was established in 1785, when ‘a two-end glass | 


Monday morning, and reaching its destination by Saturday | than do that, he drives a team of four. 


| ance left him by his father, on condition of his daily drivit 


| turn-out, may be said to have prevailed at an early period in 


| Thurtell’s gig, to possess a visible testimony of respecta- 
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, the team. Things look well enough, and go easily on 4 
straight bit of road ; but when unexpected difficulty super- 

venes, the horses, failing to feel the necessary telegram along 

the reins, seem divided in opinion, and inclined to take 

opposite directions. \ 
“To be a coachman,” remarks an English writer, ‘ you 

must take your degree ; 


for driving four horses is an art, 
and a ‘ very pretty hart,’ as was said by that excellent coach- 
man, ‘Chester Billy.”"’ It used to be said that lords and 
gentlemen who took to the box showed their intelligence by 
practically avowing that nature made them for more humble 
purposes, but they so often spilt their coachload that it was 
obvious they were not fit even for coachmen 

Among the English gentlemen who have proved that, 
should a bad time come, they might earn what is called **an 
honest bit of bread” for themselves and families by taking 
coachmen’s wages, are the Duke of Beaufort, the Marquis of 
| Blandford, the Earl of Bective, Lord Carrington, Lord Nor- 
reys, Lord Guildford, Lord Macduff, Lord Aveland, Lord 
Londesborough, Sir Henry de Bathe, with various colonels, 
majors, captains, and plain ‘‘ misters.” 

Some of the more wealthy of these are proprietors only, 
but the greater number are amateur coachmen. These 
might be worse : one who has nothing to do is wise if, rather 


Till within the last three or four years, 2 man was to be 
seen every afternoon, and in all weathers, driving a four-in- 
hand out of London, generally going 


at a spanking pac: 
westward. 


He was always alone, and no one was ever seen 
to speak to him. He came rattling back at nightfall, and, 
as he swept rapidly over the road, people used to shake their 
heads, as if there was something uncanny in driver and 
equipage. The popular idea was that he enjoyed an allow- 


ha 
Ih 


four horses a certain distance out of, and back to, London. 
He and the weird turnout have disappeared, but perhaps 
they are still wildly careering over some asphalte road in 
Hades. 

In the old days, when the lords of creation took to driving, 
they were followed in the fashion by the ladies. Dr. Young 
has illustrated this fact in the fifth of his ‘*Satires (which : 
less read than they deserve to be) On Women”: 


‘More than one steed must Delia’s empire feel 


Who sits triumphant o’er the flying wheel; 

And, as she guides it through th’ admiring throng, 
With what an air she smacks the silken thong! 
Graceful as John she moderates the reins, 
And whistles sweet her diuretic strains. 
Sesostris-like, such chariatecrs as these 

May drive six harnessed monarchs, if they ») 
They drive, row, run, with love of glory smit 


Leap, swim, shoot flying, and pronounce on wit 


Satire did not reach the gentlemen-coachmen till long 
after—namely, in Holeroft’s comedy, ‘‘ The*Road to Ruin,” 
which was first acted at Covent Garden, in February, 1792. 
In that popular piece mereurial Lewis, as (roldfinch, with his 
top-boots, capes, whip, slang, and his cant ery of ‘ That’s 
your sort!” exposed the follies and other characteristics of 
the amateur coachmen to the hilarious delight of crowded 
audiences. 

The passion for driving, and that for having a first-rate 
Britain. It is worthy of note that Cicero, writing to a friend 
in Britaih, remarked that there was nothing worth bringing 
out of the island but chariots, of which he“wished to hav: 
one for a pattern. Perhaps this warrants the modern Britons 
in flattering themselves that they take precedence in coach- 
ing of all the world. Later, to possess a chariot was, like 


bility. ‘The world,” says Stowe, ‘‘runs on wheels with 
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many, whose pa- 
rents were glad to 
go on foot.’’ 
Rivalry in the 
splendor of the 
turn-out was not 
rare. When the 
Duke of Bucking- 
ham, in 1619, set 
the example of 
being drawn by 
six horses, the 
Earl of Northum- 
berland would not 
let his dignity be 
drawn by less than 
eight. It is more 
worthy of remark 
that in the last- 
named century 
coaches were in 
such general use 
with the wealthy 
squires and noble 
landlords that moralists took alarm at the fact. Coaches, it was | 
said, gave facilities for coming to town, where squires, lords, 
and their families (says Crossel of the Charter House) ‘‘ must 
go to themode, get fine clothes, go to plays and treats, and by 
these means get such a habit of idleness and love of pleasure 
that they are uneasy for ever after.” The drama had its shaft | 
of satire to fling at most extravagant follies ; and Cibber, in 
“The Provoked Husband ; or, a Journey to London,” has | 
put into the mouth of honest John Moody one of the raciest 
descriptions extant of a journey to the metropolis in the | 
family coach, drawn by the family horses. ‘The wagon- 
journeying, and the frolics in the straw of lively ensigns and 
coquetting damsels have been even more happily satirized by | 
Fielding. The wayfaring of a young couple on horseback, 
the nymph on a pillion, with her hand on the belt of the 
swain who was in the saddle, had something so pretty, pas- 
toral, and poetic in it, that satire could not reach it. There ) 
was something like dignity in it, even when the riders were 
aged. It was a mirthful method of locomotion, and there 
was seldom an instance when it could be said of such 
method, ‘‘ Post equitem sedet atra cura.” 
Coach-carried travelers, riders on horseback, single or with 
a lass or a lady on the pillion, carriers of goods, and bearers | 
of letters, found no lack of inns in London in the seventeenth | 
century, when wayfarers wended thitherward for pleasure or | 
business. We doubt if any of those stirring and crowded | 
hostelries now exist, save one. Of the Bell Inn, in Warwick | 
Lane, where Archbishop Leighton had his wish granted of | 
dying in an inn, away from home, there exists nothing but | 
the name; a 
shed, or little 
better, calls it- 
self ‘‘The Old 
Bell Inn Book- 
ing-office.” 
Sut, down a 
short side street 
on the opposite 
side of the way, 
you may still 
find the Oxford 
Arms, in its 
ancient form. 
It was a place 
of great resort 
in Charles the 
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Second’s days, 
and there is much 
carrying business 
transacted there 
still. The balus- 
traded galleries 
round the yard are 
intact, though 
dirty and decayed. 
The 
opening 
galleries 


chambers 
on the 
are no 
kk mnger occupied 
by travelers who 
come and go, but 
by ‘‘lodgers,’’ to 
the rooms 
for fixed 

Despite 
the confusion, the 
dirt, and the de- 
cay, he who stands 
in the yard of this 
ancient inn, may 
get an excellent idea of what it was like in the days of its pros- 
perity, when not only travelers in coach or saddle rode into, or 
out of, the yard, but poor players and mountebanks set up 
their stage for the entertainment of spectators, who hung over 
the galleries, or looked on from their rooms—a name by which 
the boxes of a theatre were first known. They who would 
look back, as it were, on an old bit of life should lose little 
time, for old London is disappearing with murvelous swift- 
ness from amidst the bricks, mortar, cement, stucco, and 
costly untastefulness of the newer city. We are inclined to 
believe that there are more pack-horse roads, and even 


whom 
let 
terms, 


are 


| pilgrim roads in England, yet serving the purposes of pedes- 


trian travelers, than there are inns, where such old travelers 
used to be received. 
The following amusing story of a successful swindle in the 


old coaching days is told by a veteran mail-guard 


‘**In the pretty village of Ivybridge, Devonshire, on the 


main road from Devonport to London, stood R——’s small, 


snug hotel, one of the regular stopping places of the* Quick- 
silver’ mail. 


One day « gentlemanly man, dressed in one of 


| those long coats which buttoned down well towards the feet, 


and which at that time were fashionable, called at this hotel 
and engaged a room forthe night. After a capital dinner 
and mine host’s best wine, he sent the waiter to ask if the 
landlord would join him in a cigar and a glass of grog, and 
so a pleasant evening was pifssed ; the two parted at bedtime, 
mutually pleased with each other, and the traveler, giving 
orders to be called early in the morning, retired to rest. 
Punctual to his orders a servant called him in due course, 

but great 

the former's 


wis 


consternation 
he 
re-summonedl 
and informed 
by the gentle 
that his 
breeches had 
heen stolen dur 
the night 
was 


when Ww 


as 


man 


ing 
Here an 
embarrassing 
position for the 
inmate of a re- 
spectable hotel 
to be placed in. 
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But Mr. 
speedily came 
to the rescue. 
In fact the cre- 
dit of his house 
demanded it, 
and a pair of hi 

b'e st 


were 


R 


breeches 
wleced at 
the stranger's 
service. So fa 
all was satisfac- a s 


PO a 
torily arranged, “ 
} = 


J— 
but Mr. R's 
troubles were 
not vot 
and 


traveling 


rue 14 w if >— 


Over, 


when 


tleman inform- 

ed him that in 

one of the pock- 

ets of the stolen 

breeches a £5 

note had been 

placed, he had 

no other course, to 

to find another instead of the one lost. 
traveler departed in peace, 
with the 
having taken a friendly farewell of Mr. R 


A SWISS 


of his 
And so the gentle- 
rather in Mr. R's 


save the honor house, 


manly or 
breeches, 
, Who again and 


again expressed his regret at the unfortunate occurrence | 


which had taken Of course Mr. R. determined to 
discover and punish the daring thief, and instituted the most 
searching inquiries. He found the thief, however, 
but he learned that the strange gentleman had sold his 
breeches at Ashburton the day before he 
with a visit, and that the could not find his own 
breeches in the morning was because he had none on when 
he entered the hotel, his long coat so completely hiding his 


place. 


never 


reason he 


legs, that no one suspected his ‘‘ Bryan O'Linn”-like attire. | 


So R. gave 
stranger £5 
kindly to 
wards,” 
Stage-coaching can hardly be said to have ever had an ex- 
istence is France, or elsewhere on the continent, for the old- 


never took 
after- 


Somehow he 
buttoned 


for taking them. 


travelers in those long - coats 


than | 


£5 note safely in his possession, after | 


honored his hotel | 


away his best breeches, and paid the obliging | 
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time diligence, 
like its modern 
namesake, was 
a heavy, cum- 
bersome, un- 
wieldy vehicle, 
unworthy of 
comparison 
with the dash- 
English 
mail coach. 

At the 


mencement 


ing 


com- 
oft 
seventeenth 
century there 
not fifty 
carriages to b 
in Paris; 
in the reign of 
Louis XIV. all 
the world pos- 
sessed them, as 
otherwise they 
would have 
been unable to 
No longer could they go to 
| the palace on horseback, although the privilege was still 
allowed to certain members of Parliament. This, however, 
ceased entirely about the middle of the reign of Louis XIV. 

The adoption of this general use of whee! carriages pro 
duced @ great change in the habits of social life, and had 
much influence on the political state of the country. The 
state of public roads, which the necessity of traveling on 
horseback imposes, must immediately influence all military 
movements and all communication of intelligence, must 
triple the expense of all commercial transfers, and prevent, 
or render difficult, all merely social meetings, except between 
the nearest neighbors. 

When Laporte, the valet-de-chambre to Anne of Austria, 
tells us that in the Winter of the year 1635, between Piteaux 
and Paris, on the route of Orleans, the road was so bad that 
the queen was obliged to sleep in her carriage, because 
neither the mules nor the carts that carried her baggage 
could possibly arrive, we may conceive how little Winter 
traveling there could have been in France. 

Although coaches were already known and used in Paris, 


the 
were 


seen 


DILIGENCE 


present themselves at court. 


THE OVERLAND MAIL. 


they were so unlike the modern vehicles of the same name, 
that the pleasures, engagements, and assignations of the 
young men were still pursued on horseback ; but at the end 
of the reign of Louis XIV. the luxury of carriages was so 
universal that riding among the young men was confined 
entirely to the ménage, to hunting, and to their military life. 
A change of dress had, indeed, necessitated a change in their 
mode of conveyance. 


The military costume was no longer 
that of the court; their boots and cloaks had disappeared, 
except when with their regiments ; and the knots of ribbons, 
the short sleeves, the long ruffles, the lace, fringe, and em- 
broidery, and the flowing periwigs now general, were per- 


fectly incompatible with an evening ride from the Louvre to 
the Marais. 

Fatal rencontres frequently took place from disturbances in 
the streets. The Comte de and the Prince de 
Conti’s coaches meeting in a narrow place near the Louvre, 
by the bad driving of their coachmen jostled against each 
other; their followers soon came to blows, and so much ill- 
fecling was engendered, that the next morning both gentle- 
men assembled their friends and followers, the Duke de 
Guise joining his brother-in-law, the Prince de Conti, and 
the Prince de Condé with the Comte de Soissons, his uncle, 
and they came out into the streets with at least three or four 
hundred mounted men, and engaged in a desperate and 


bloody affray. 


Soissons 


The diligences now in use are, from their great weight and | 


clumsy construction, only adapted for use on smooth roads, 
They are formed in three compartments, the front one, 
called the coupé, having a seat for three persons, facing for- 
ward; the middle compartment, the inferiewr, has seats for 
six, like a hackney-coach ; and behind this is the rotonde, 
with seats for six or eight passengers, who sit with their 
backs to the sides of the carriage. On the front part of the 
top is the banqvette, sometimes covered with a hood, with 
seats for four passengers. 
horses, of which five or six are commonly employed. 

Of American stage-coaching, prior to the introduction of 
railways, little can be said in praise. With the possible ex- 
ception of a few short routes in the Eastern and Middle 
States, stage travel Was rendered extremely tedious by the 
bad roads, while the general equipage was much inferior to 
that of the English lines. 

The opening of the Overland Mail Route to California, in 
1858, marked the introduction of a new system ; speed, com- 
fort, and safety came to be the distinctive features of the 
lines managed by the Overland Mail Company; and 
although that corporation ceased to exist with the comple- 
tion of the Pacific Railroad, its methods were followed by 
other lines, and now of all modern stage-coaching the best 
the world can show is to be found on the local mail routes in 
the States and Territories of the Pacific coast. 


Using the ‘‘Concord” coach, drawn by six wiry, half- 


bred and wholly wild mustangs, the practiced driver will 
keep up a steady gait of ten or twelve miles an hour, whirl- 


ing around sharp corners, and skirting frightful precipices at | 


the same tremendous pace. A ride on the box seat beside 
one of the “crack” drivers is apt to be too much for weak 


nerves, yet accidents rarely happen, and the chief inconven- | 


ience experienced arises from the unwelcome attentions of 


men. 


Before the opening of the Pacific Railroad the coaches | 


made the distance from Virginia City, Nev., to Placerville, 


Cal., 154 miles, in fifteen hours and twenty minutes, includ- | 


ing a delay of half an hour for supper, and sixteen shorter 
stops to change horses. Every one has read of the late Mr. 
Greeley’s famous coach ride, and of Hank Monk, the driver, 
who was bound to get him through “on time.” As nearly 
every tourist who visits the Pacific slope writes a narrative of 


) his experiences, and invariably includes the anecdote 


The driver rides one of the | 
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refer- 
red to, it is unnecessary to repeat it here ; the curious may 
find it in the veracious chronicles of Mark Twain. 

The London Four-in-hand Driving Club, the pioneer of 
all similar organizations, was formed, as previously men- 
tioned, in 1856. Its formation was due to the late Mr. 
William Morritt, whose four dashing roans and handsome 
yellow coach were long well-known on the road. The elub 
rules require coaches to keep their places in line when parad- 
ing, and turning out to pass a coach ahead is prohibited, 
unless the latter is standing still The pace is not to exceed 
ten miles an hour. The order for starting is arranged by 
lot. Hyde Park is the starting point. The club is limited 
to thirty members, and should a member be absent for a 
whole year he ceases to be a member. The first ‘* meet” of 
the club the present season occurred on May 24th, when 
seventeen coaches were in line 

The growing taste for the road, and the exelusiveness of 
the Four-in-Hand Club, led to the formation, in 1870, of a 
new driving club, called the ‘* Coaching Club,” which Ctarted 
under the best auspices. from the start, for 
at its first public appearance twenty-two coaches paraded, 
and it has since continued to flourish 


It Was 2 SUCCCS 


At the first meeting 
of this season, on May 20th, no less than thirty-two coaches 
turned out, and the display is said to have been the finest of 
the kind ever witnessed in London. 

Coaching, as an elegant amusement, is in this country 
confined wholly to the vicinity of New York, and is of such 
recent introduction that its history may be summed up in a 
few words. 

The first attempt to form a fonr-in-hand club here resulted 
in failure; the elub fell into financial difficulties, and its 
property was recently sold at auction to satisfy creditors. 
The present organization, known as the New York Coaching 
Club, has been more successful. 

The first parade this season took place on April 22d, when 
Starting at Madison 
Square, they drove through Fifth Avenue and the Central 
Park to Stetson’s ; then returning passed down the avenue to 
Washington Square, circling the fountain, and thence back 
to Twenty-sixth Street and Broadway, where the parade was 
dismissed. 

The glittering spectacle attracted an immense crowd of 
people. 
‘*tooled” their teams with great skill along the crowded 
avenue and through the thronged drives of the park, were 
Colonel William Jay, president of the club; James Gordon 
Bennett, vice-president ; Frederic Bronson, Colonel Delaney 
Kane, Leonard Jerome, and William P. Douglass. 

The club is said to be rapidly increasing in numbers, and 


six handsome drags appeared in line. 


The ‘‘ gentlemen-coachmen,” who on this occasion 


several members are having coaches built by city makers, 

most of those thus far seen here being of English manufac 

ture. The sport is, however, 

too expensive ever to become 

popular, and will be monopo 

lized by the few on whom for- 

tune has showered 

with a liberal hand. 
Colonel Delancey Kane, who 


her favors 


| is one of the most enthusiastic 
the “road agents,” the successors of the old-time highway- | 


members of the club, and who 
last year ran a from 
London to Water, 
tiventy-eight miles out, put his 
handsome canary-colored coach 
on the road May Ist, ard has 
since run it regularly, at first 
to Pelham Bridge, and more 
recently to New Rochelle, mak- 
ing the round trip once daily. 


coach 


Virginia 


ENGLISH HACKNEY COACHMAN 
OF THE TIME OF CHARLES II, 
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The experiment has been highly successful, the coach car- 
rying full loads every trip, with seats engaged four or five 
weeks ahead. 
hour, including stoppages, and twenty horses are kept to run 
the coach. 

No pleasanter manner of spending a holiday can be imag- 
ined than to take the box-seat, and be driven rapidly over 
the capital roads of Westchester County, the merry notes of 
the guard’s horn waking the echoes of hill and dale, and the 
fresh morning air having all the exhilarating effect of cham- 
pagne. 

in 
do better than 
tion of 
coaching days,” 
** Pickwick.” 

“They have rumbled through the streets, and jolted over 
the stones, and at length reach the wide and oven country. 


closing this somewhat desultory sketch we cannot 
the following inimitable descrip- 
a stage-coach journey in England in ‘“‘the old 


a pen-picture familiar to all readers of 


quote 


|| ae 


—— 


v ow 
Se 


The rate of speed maintained is ten miles an 


| with cloths on, are already waiting. 
| down the reins and gets down himself, and the other outside 


| the whip again, and on they speed, more merrily than 


before. 


* 


**And now the bugle plays a lively air as the coach rattles 
through the ill-paved streets of a country town; and the 
coachman, undoing the buckle which keeps his ribands to- 
gether, prepares to throw them off the moment he stops. 

They pull up at the inn-yard, where the fresh horses, 
The coachman throws 


passengers drop down also, except those who have no great 
confidence in their ability to get up again ; and they remain 
where they are, and stamp their feet against the coach to 
warm them—looking, with longing eyes and red noses, at 
the bright fire in the inn bar, and the sprigs of holly with 


| red berries which ornament the window. 


‘** But the guard has delivered at the corn-dealer’s the brown 


ky We eens ae 

ee eee, Be pee Sa 
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A MEXICAN MAIL COACH. 


The wheels skim over the hard and frosty ground; and the 
horses, bursting into a canter at a smart crack of the whip, 


step along the road as if the load behind them were but a | 


feather at their heels. They have descended a gentle slope, 
and enter upon a level, as compact and dry as a solid block 
of marble, two miles long 
on they speed, at a smart gallop: the horses tossing their 
heads and rattling the harness, as if in exhilaration at the 
rapidity of the motion; while the coachman, holding whip 
and reins in one hand, takes off his hat with the other, and 
resting it on his knees, pulls out his handkerchief, and wipes 
his forehead : partly because he has a habit of doing it, and 
partly because it’s as well to show the passengers how cool 
he is, and whet an easy thing it is to drive a four-in-hand, 
when you have had as much practice as he has. Having 
done this very leisurely (otherwise the effect would be ma- 
terially impaired), he replaces his handkerchief, pulls 
on his hat, adjusts his gloves, squares his elbows, cracks 


Another crack of the whip, and | 


| paper packet he took out of the little pouch which hangs 
over his shoulder by a leathern strap, and has seen the horses 
carefully put to, and has thrown on the pavement the saddle 
which was brought from London on the coach-roof, and has 
assisted in the conference between the coachman and th« 
hostler about the gray mare that hurt her off-fore-leg last 
| Tuesday. . . . . The coachman shouts an admonitory 
| ‘Now, then, gen’l’m’n!’ the guard re-echoes it, ‘ All right,’ 
and off they start. Shawls are pulled up, coat-collars re- 
| adjusted, the pavement ceases, the houses disappear, and 
they are once again dashing along the open road, with 
the fresh, clear air blowing in their faces, and gladdening 

| their very hearts within them.” 
It is not easy to improve upon such perfect word-painting ; 
| and, although since coaching became a fashionable pastime 
old-fogydom has rushed into print and regaled us with as- 
astonishing “yarns” de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aaliis, 
which, being interpreted, means, ‘‘of coaches, coachmen, 
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guards, and horses ;” or, if literally translated, may be 
dered, ‘‘of the omnibus, the return "bus, and the ‘bus that 
was cursed for stopping at the ale-houses,” we must still 
turn to the pages of ‘‘the master” to catch the salient 


points of coaching in the olden time. 


ren- 


CURRANT JELLY. 


@ AGGIE SMITEN’S mother an 
invalid, and Maggie Smiten was in a 
muss. This was not to be wondered 
at, for the day was hot and sultry, and 
everything had gone criss-cross. 


was 


3) ;-4> 


c 


~ 
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had a mania for fruit preserving, had 
progressed as far as the partial strain- 
ing of a bushel or less of dead-ripe 
currants for jelly, had been compelled 
to leave all and go to bed. 

Maggie had made elaborate prepara- 
tions for a picnic this same day, but of 
course the currants must not be allowed 
to go to waste, and the disappointed girl had just dispatched 
a note to the master of ceremonies, informing him of her 
mother’s illness, and her inability to join the festivities. 
This was very provoking, and when we add to it the fact 
that Maggie had begged her mother the day before to defer 
the preserving until after the picnic, it becomes doubly so. 

Maggie felt injured—defrauded of her right, and this was 
but natural. 


“It is the third time this Summer I have been disap- 


pointed,” she muttered, between her pearly teeth; ‘‘and 
then——” 


These tivo last words contained a secret, and the principal | 


secret of her disappbintment as well. The fact was, Maggie 
had quarreled the preceding evening with somebody whom 
way down in the dépths of her heart she was very fond of. 
This somebody was the young minister, who had been filling 
the pulpit for the aged pastor, who had ministered in this 
country town for more than Lalf a century, and who now 


sought necessary recuperation with his children 
West. 

“What do you say—quarreled with the minister?” in- 
quired a shocked elder. 
quarrel.” 

Oh, no! 
answered the saucy minx never a word 
proper way to treat her, which fact, by-the-way, the young 
D.D. seemed to thoroughly realize 

What motive or set of motives can form the foundation of 
the behavior which young women so frequently affect to- 
ward those of the opposite sex they really care the most 
for ? 

The amount of snubbing that Maggie had practised upon 
Harvey Hibben was quite beyond the usual amount in such 
cuses, 

The night before, Mr. Hibben had accompanied Maggie 
home from a musical party, given by a friend, and this was 
what happened on their way to the Smiten homestead : 

‘**I think it very stupid,” she said, ‘to have a picnic, and 
then come home like a lot of whipped children at sunset. A 
moonlight sail would be a proper ending 
excursion like this.” 


of a pleasure 
No answer. Maggie had overheard her companion help- 
ing old Mrs. Harris veto such an arrangement, and as this 
was the only tangible point for disagreement at that time, 
she proposed to make the most of it. 

“IT think those who want to go sailing after the picnic 
thould be allowed the privilege. I shall move to-morrow 


In the first place, Mrs. Smiten, who | 


in the | 


‘Surely the wminister did not | 
| . . 
mother, and make currant jelly instead. 

He only looked hurt and dignified, but had | 


and this was the | 
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that all the old fogies land when they get ready, and the rest 
of us, who know what a good time is, go on our way. I don't 
think that fussy Mrs. Harris should be allowed to control the 
movements of the whole party. Do you?” 

This with a little spice of malice, which her companion 
was not slow to notice. 

‘*As you heard every word of my conversation with Mrs. 
Harris, and know precisely how I stand in the matter, it 
strikes me your question is slightly unnecessary.” 

** Why don't you add impertinent also ?” interrupted the 
minx, with flashing eyes. 

‘* Because that is hardly the proper name for it.” 

**T suppose you have a word that will just fit ?” 

“T don’t think of any just now. I can give you m; 
reasons, Miss Maggie, if you like, for agreeing with Mrs. 
Harris about the impropriety of the moonlight sail.” 

‘*Your reasons are quite obvious. The diplomatic evi- 
dently predominates in your nature. It won't do, of course, 
to offend so influential a church member as this old marplot. 
It is plain enough.” 

Not a word more was spoken, until, five minutes after, 
Maggie said, in a very dignified tone, ‘‘Good-evening, Mr. 
Hibben,” and, without awaiting for a response, tripped 
lightly up the garden walk and entered the house.” 

Maggie’s conscience had tormented her all the night, and 
the only comfort she could extract from her behavior was, 
that Harvey Hibben wouldn’t think she was in love with 
him. 

‘I suppose he thinks every girl in the town is after him; 
and they do act like a set of fools, anyway. I guess he'll 
leave me out after this,” muttered the foolish girl, as she 
tossed and turned and tried to sleep. 

“Ts Mr. Hibben going?” inquired Mrs. Smiten, as she 
prepared to go to bed again at ten o'clock 
morning. 

‘** Yes, Mr. Hibben is going,” snapped Maggie. 

‘«T don’t see how you can be so cross,” whined the invalid. 
‘Tf you knew how I suffered with this dreadful neuralgia, 
liable to be taken down with it at any moment, you wouldn't 
show so much temper about a little matter like a picnic.” 

Maggie madé no answer. What could she say? The pic- 
nic was not a ‘little matter” to her. She had determined 
the night before to apologize to Mr. Hibben for her rude- 
ness, even at the risk of having him think the worst, viz., in 
love with him ; but now she must rer..in at home, nurse her 


he following 


Maggie surveyed the luscious fruit with unqualified dis- 
gust. Just then merry voices were heard outside the door, 
and ‘* Maggie Smiten ” was vociferously called for. 

There they were, a gay party of thirty or forty, bent upon 
dragging Maggie along with them whether she would or no. 

Mr. Hibben looked very bright and happy beside Belle 
Seymour, and Belle Seymour’s expression said, more plainly 
than words, ‘I’ve got him, girls. What cre you going to do 
about it ?” 

“Why can’t you go, Maggie ?” inquired Belle, evidently 
trying hard to look sympathetic. 

**Ts it really impossible ?” inquired the minister. 

Maggie's eyes filled with tears. 

“Tf he hadn't spoken so kindly,” she told herself in con- 
fidence afterward, ‘‘T could have man: ed it well enough ; 
but I wasn’t crying for him, anyway, though I suppose he 
will think so—men «ae so conceited.” 

“Why can’t you go ?” persisted Miss Seymour. 

** Because mother is sick, and I have currant jelly to make— 
that’s why. Don’t say anything more to me, please. Go on, 
and don’t bother about me. I hope you will all have a real 


| nice time ;” and Maggie closed the door upon her tormentors, 


and then cried till her eyes were as red as the currants that 
awaited the pressure of her little fingers, 
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her. 


xlready in process of cooling. 


daughter’s hands. ‘I am so sorry you hurried so! 


noon.” 


answer at all, for Maggie simply said : 
‘** Mother, I am going to the picnic.” 
‘*What! at this late hour? What will folks think ?” 
“That the jelly is done, and you have gotten ove 
neuralgia, I suppose. What else is there to think ?” 
‘That you are very anxious to be there, 7 suppose ; and I 
shouldn't be at all surprised if some of ’em should say that 
the minister was at the bottom of your anxiety!” 
What wet blankets mothers do throw over their children 
sometimes ! 
“Let them,” replied Maggie, wrathfully. 


“They will 


surmises, and 


‘*Maggie Smiten, now don’t go to showing off. It'll be 
just like you to do something ridiculous,” interrupted her 


mother. 


Poor Maggie ! those hasty, most inappropriate, and entirely 
uncalled-for words had the etfect upon the young girl that a 
sharp cut of the whip might have upon a restive, high- 
spirited horse, goading him on to fresh mischief. 

Mrs. Smiten continued : 

‘“Mrs. Bennett told me last evening that the minister 
walked home with Frank the other night, from prayer-meet- 
ing, and told him that he never in all his life came across 
such a set of girls as there are in this town. 


He says they 


of evening meetings, and really are the pests of his ex- 
istence.” 

‘Are they ?” inquired Maggie, with peculiar emphasis. 

‘He says, too, that he shall be more thankful than words 
can express when the old gentleman gets back.” 

‘*He seemed contented enough with Belle Seymour this 
morning,” growled Maggie. 

**Oh, yes; Belle—I believe he did make an exception in 
her favor. He thinks her very lady-like and kind-hearted. 
Her father has money, you know.” 

Fifteen minutes after, our young lady was being propelled 
over the river in a row-boat by a sunburnt urchin, whose 
eyes danced with delight at the prospect of rowing the 
‘pretty Maggie Smiten” to the picnic grounds. 

** There they be,” he said, as white dresses and gay-colored 
ribbons appeared in sight. ‘‘ You can land right here, and 
just there at the left you will see a path that'll lead you 
straight to the grove.” 

The little beach was hard and pebbly, and Maggie, in no 
hurry to join the party, walked slowly along by the water's 
edge, quite regardless of the instructions of her guide. Her 
mother’s words rang through her excited brain. 

**What do / care ?” she asked herself. ‘I never went to 
kis study, never tagged after him—indeed, I believe I have 
‘lene nothing but systematically snub him ever since our 
first interview ; and yet he has always been polite to me, 
and very careful of my feelings. It is outrageous, though, 
to condemn all the girls as fools.” 

Just then a voice broke the stillness. 


Maggie went to work after the manuer of a true heroine ; , ingly shocked tones, as if 
but it was very plain to be seen that a subject of deeper 
interest than the manufacture of currant jelly engrossed 

The fruit was strained in a jiffy, the sugar weighed and 
added in another jitfy, and when Mrs. Smiten appeared on 
the scene of action, three hours after, the crimson liquid was 

“Why, how quick you have finished, child! were the 
lady’s first words as she critically examined the work of her 
My 


head is so much better, [ could have helped you this after- 


The only answer Mrs, Smiten received was, in reality, no 


yyour 


probably see before night how much truth there is in their 


call upon him in his study, tag after him when he comes out | 


| ‘I think, though, I had better return. 


‘Why, Mr. Hibben !” it said, and then repeated in laugh- ' 


» 89 
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i once Were not enough, ** 


Why, Mr. 
Hibben !” 

Maggie looked about her in alarm. The voice seemed to 
come from above, but there was no one visible. 

“But you wanted to go to the beach ?” 
companion. 

“Yes; but I didn’t know it was so poky. 1 
climb way down there in the world 

‘Then you can't do the beach this 
want to walk a couple of miles.”’ 

** Through the woods, Mr. Hibben %” 

“ Through the woods.” 

‘*Oh, that will be delightful !” 

“This path here to the left leads straight through the 
woods to the other side of the beach, and around to our 
camping-ground. You couldn't get lost if you tried.” 

“Then, you are not going ?” 

‘*No; I have walked enough for one day 

Maggie held her breath, so as not so lose 
Miss Seymour might answer. For a 
utter stillness. Then Belle said: 

“Tf I could climb like Maggie Smiten, I would venture 
down there; but it’s no use, I can't.” 

‘**Miss Smiten is a very accomplished young lady,” said 
the minister. 


replied her 
never ean 


afternoon, unless you 


one word that 


moment there was 


** Do you call climbing an accomplishment ?” 

This in a contemptuous tone. 

‘** Miss Smiten is vital. I like all the qualities that spring 
from such healthfully vital natures as hers.” 

‘* This vitality is the cause of her dislike to you, I suppose.” 

This more contemptuously still. 

‘Perhaps. I think, though,” this very slowly, ‘ the cause 
of Miss Maggie's dislike lies in the fact of her not under- 
standing me, and the foolish and unwarrantable gossip of the 
neighbors. I like her, notwithstanding; and it was a real 
| disappointment to me that she could not be be with us 

to-day.” 


Maggie was now in a flutter. Of course she was quite 
hidden from view; but these rare words of commendation 
had a strange effect. What did she do? She listened no 
| longer, and, silly child that she was, stretched herself out on 
the soft turf, buried her face in her hands, and cried. Had 
she known what was going on above, she would have left her 
hiding-place without loss of time. 

‘Perhaps you would like to go down to the beach ?” said 
Belle, after a long pause. 

“T should if you will allow me—will you excuse me for a 
few minutes ?” 

**Oh, certainly!” answered Belle, with considerable hautew. 


Ma may be worried 
about me.” 


Very quietly and swiftly the young minister picked his way 


| down the rocky ledge, and, in less time than it takes me to 


write it, stood by the side of the unconscious Maggie. 

‘* Miss Smiten !’ he cried. 

Maggie bounded to her feet 

‘‘Then, you are not hurt ?” he continued. 
tell me what this all means ?” 

“Tt means that I have unintentionally heard every word of 
yours and Belle Seymour's,” she replied, trying in vain to 
dispose of the big bunch in her throat. ‘And that I um 
ashamed of myself—and—and—” this was a bitter pill for 
the proud Maggie—‘‘and hope that you will forgive me.” 

Then she cried again. 


** Do pleas : 


A pair of little hands were encircled by a pair of large 
ones, and quite hid from view. 
‘‘T shall begin to think by-and-by, if you don’t stop ery- 


| ing, Maggie,*that you think as much of me as I do of you,” 


as they walked slowly to the grounds. 
‘‘And why not ?” was the frank reply. 
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CURRANT JELLY.— “ VERY QUIETLY 
THE ROCKY LEDGE, AND IN LESS TIME 
SIDE OF THE UNCONSCIOUS MAGGIE," —SEE 


THAN IT TAKES ME 
PAGE 258, 

But what use to prolong the love-making. They went up 
to the picknickers arm-in-arm, and, of course, started every- 
body to talking 

Where had they been ? and was it planned beforehand ? 
and what did it mean? Belle Seymour's face was all of a 
blaze, and Mrs. Seymour thought that Mrs. Smiten ought to 
be told that she must keep an eye on her daughter. 

But they are married now, and Mrs. Harvey Hidden is the 
pet of the parish over which her husband presides 


THE MAGIC HAND---AN ICELANDIC 


A FAIRY STORY. 

THERE is an island on the coast of Iceland, called Skridur, 
which was formerly held by trolls or fairy giants. One day 
a beautiful maiden disappeared ; and this was not the man’s 
only loss ; for, after he had lost his daughter, it happened 
that every Winter, for several years, his best wethers always 
disappeared. 

As a matter of course, people shunned the island as much 
as possible; but once, in the Winter, some fishermen were 
caught in a storm at sea, and were compelled to take shelter 
under this rocky island. When they had fastened their 
boats, they sat down near the beach, drenched as they were, 


LEGEND, 


AND SWIFTLY THE YOUNG MINISTER PICKED HIS WAY 


TO WRITE 


| the pickerel, but it is simply on the designation. 


MONTALY. 


and to while away the time, sang 
songs about the Virgin Mary— 
when suddenly the rock opened, 
and a gigantic hand came out, 
with a ring on each finger, and 
the arm clad in a scarlet velvet 
sleeve, which thrust down toward 
them a large bowl full of stira- 
bout, with as many spoons in it 
as there were fishermen. 

At the same time they heard a 
voice saying, ‘*‘ My wife is pleased 
now, but not I.” 

The men were at first terribly 
alarmed, but at last, as the stira- 
bout looked so good, they said 
grace devoutly, ond being hungry, 
soon dispatched it. 

When the men had eaten tly 
stirabout, the bowl. disappeared 
into the rock in the same way 
as it had appeared. The next 
day the storm had abated, and 
they rowed safely to the main- 
land, 

At the the 
year following, the fishermen were 
again driven to seek shelter on 
this island by violent winds ; 
while they sat near the beach, 
being less timid and more reck- 
less this time, they amused them- 


same season in 


and 


selves by singing songs about 
Andri the Hero; when the 
hand appeared from the 
holding out to them a great dish 
full of fat-smoked mutton, and 
they heard these words, ‘‘ Now ] 
am pleased, but not my wife.” 

So the fishermen ate the meat, 
and the dish was taken back into 
the Soon afterward the 
wind fell, and they were enabled 
to row safely to shore. 


Sait 


rock, 


rock 
DOWN 
IT STOOD BY THE 
Some years passed away, until 
Bishop Gudmundur visited that part of his diocese, in order 
to bind the malignant monsters in rocks and waters and 
mountains, by his prayers. When he to Holmar, 
he was asked by the priest to consecrate the island Skri- 
dur; but the same night the bishop had a dream, in which a 
tall and splendidly-dressed man came to him and said, ‘* Do 
not obey the priest's injunction, nor consecrate Skridur, 
for it will be very difficult for me to move away with all 
my chattels before your arrival. Besides this, I may as 
well tell you, that if you come out to visit that island, it 
will be your last journey in this life.’’ 
So the bishop refused, on the morrow, to consecrate the 
island at all, and the troll was left in peace. 


came 


PICKEREL FISHING, 

PickEREL fishing may justly be called the piscatorial sport 
of America. There are but few localities in which that de- 
lightful and gamey fish is not found, and but few followers 
of the rod and reel who are not posted in its ways and habits 
and somewhat adepts in the modes of entrapping the grace- 
ful and savory swimmer of our fresh water seas. 

Fishermen frequently fall to loggerheads about the pike or 
The 


English pike is identified with our pickerel, but the fishers 
upon our Northern lakes have a fish which they call pike, but 
which is not even first cousin tothe green and golden-backed 
pickerel of the ponds. 

The pickerel is one of the most ravenous of fish, and for 
that he gets the name of the fresh-water shark, but this hun- 
griness making him bold, also makes him an easy prey to 
the angler, who has several ways of entrapping him, the fav- 


orite of which is trolling, or spoon fishing, though some- 


times this method is followed with line bait, or minnows. 
A celebrated English fisherman gives this as a well-tried 
mode by which he declares that he loses less fish than by 
any other: 

“To have a float made of cork, six inches in diameter, eut 
thin. Through the centre of this a white peg is driven, 
with a wire loop at each end. Having sounded the depth of 
water, and baited the hook so as to hang just clear of the 
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seen, their figures kept guard at my side, though they fled at 
the lifting of my eye-lashe:. Walking in the Gray Saloon 
proved much too stimulating to the imagination ; the piano 
could not tempt me; my work-box had no charms, At last 
I betook myself to the back gallery. 

This gallery was broad and long, and facing the moon to- 
| night; also it looked upon the garden. And the garden 
| tempted me—drew, taunted, and deed me. There was not 
one ragged hollow amongst all its scented vaults of shade, 
| the:e was hardly a leaf or a grass-blade that I did not know, 

and in the daytime haunt full lovingly. But now, with this 
soft, white radiance flooding it in parts, and passing over the 
sweet secrets of dark places, it looked too mysterious, too 
Sull of possibilities. So I paced the gallery with longing eyes, 


| turned over my shoulder toward the garden. 


bottom, which can easily be regulated by the wire loops 


through which your line has been passed, fix the line by 
giving it a turn or two round the end of the peg above 
water; and fix the end on the shore either by pegging it or 
tying it toa bough. In this manner you can attend to six 
or eight lines at once, so increasing your chances of fish.” 

This may seem a tame way of fishing, but it is much like 
our American mode of raft fish- 
ing, wherein a dozen lines are 
kept going at once by one 
man. 

The favorite places for pick- 
erel in the neighborhood of 
New York are Lake Hopat- 
cong and Greenwood Lake in 
New Jersey, or any of the 
ponds or lakes of this State, 
in almost any of which, at this 
season, & skillful fisherman will 
catch 100 pounds in a day. 


THE SNAKES’ BROTHER, 


I covnp no longer doubt it 
—I was nervous. 

I was alone. [had been alone 
during two days and nights, 
indeed, and the scene of my 
solitude was an old-fashioned 
count'y house, very far down 
South in Dixie. Is it necessary 
to say that it was a haunted 
house—haunted by a_proces- 
sion of gentlemanly spectres, 
and thin visions in brocade and 
high-heeled boots; by my 
great-uncle Alfred, who had 
died there in the parlor—by 
his own hind, alas!—and by 
my great-uncle’s great-grand- 
father, who fell in a duel; 
and by others of the stock 
who had made more peaceful 
exits, and who were reported 
by successive generations of 
wide-eyed darkies to be visille 
when the darkness hid more 
agreeable spectacles ? Not that 
I believe in ghosts. Oh, no! 
The truth was, I was nervous. 

In the sitting-room, I tried 
to read Impossible! Half 
Vol. IL., No, 2—16. 
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Suddenly a low, sullen, rasping sound; ‘‘Oh, heaven!" 
from me, and my hand on my heart. 

But it was only the gray mother-cat, who had leaped deli- 
cately down from the low-branched cedar at the end of the 
piazza ; and she staid no questioning. She disappeared over 
the balustrade, and melted into the shadows. 

And now I formed a resolution. 

If a gray cat, with no determinable ancestry, was not 
afraid of night or moonshine, did such craven terrors become 
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THE MAGIC HAND,—‘' SUDDENLY THE ROCK OPENED, AND A GIGANTIC HAND CAME OUT, WITH A RING 
ON EACH FINGER, WHICH THRUST DOWN A LARGE BOWL OF STIRABOUT.”’ 
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the daughter of the long line whose blood I boasted? Perish 
the unworthy thought! 

I would call Patty—yes, I thought, on the whole, that I 
would prefer to call Patty—and would walk in the garden 
forthwith. 

So I called Patty. And it appears to me that this is a 
suitable point at which to inform the reader who Patty was. 


She was a plump, pretty little black-eyed mulatto girl, who | 


lingered in the corridors and sitting-rooms, to pick up scraps 
and handkerchiefs, and newspapers and fans, and occasion- 
ally to be transformed into a consolidated flying squadron 
of light artillery, to terrify the dear, fluffy little new ducks 
and ugly new chickens, when they transgressed that dead 
line known as “the duck’s walk.” 

I have indicated her duties on ‘‘ week days, 
her hair wound carefully with narrow pink braid into fifty 
short, stiff pigtails, when she was clothed in a brown cotton 
dress and high white apron, and was barefoot. On Sunday, 


’ 


however, the braid being taken off of her impatient locks, | 
these were combed by her mamma into two vast puffs, sug- 
gesting an alarming case of retarded hydrocephalus; a | 
bright, pink muslin endued her form, which was further | 


adorned by a ruffled waist-apron, and she wore, in addition, 


white stockings and laced shoes. She was then entirely | 


given up to the contemplation of her own magnificence. 
Unlike the “wild Irish boy,” Patty came when she was 


called ; and I set out on my promenade, her bare feet patter- | 


ing contentedly behind me. 
Satisfied with human companionship, I forgot my fears, 


and paced along happily enough. Stooping now underneath | 


the jasmin vines that waved above the path, pausing to 
breathe the fragrance fresh with dew that welled from their 


tiny cups, caressing the great, tarnished red roses, and fright- | 


ening odd, pretty-winged insects from their hiding-places in 
them, and in the moonshiny lilies. Very lingeringly, very 
meditatively I walked, in a sweet half-trance of fragrance and 
moonlight and reverie. 

Presently a sigh, a deep sigh from Patty, startled my inat- 
tentive ear. 1 interpreted it in a moment. Even she, the 
untaught child of nature, thrilled as I did to this sweet aspect 
of Universal Pan. She, too, felt the delicious sadness of the 
place and hour. 

‘* Patty,” said I, very gently, ‘‘this is beautiful here. Is 
it not ?” 

‘*Yes'm; it’s toler’ble pretty,” said Patty, with rather a 
disparaging accent, I thought. 

“Do you think you ever saw a spot more charming than 
this, child ?” 


“The upper plantation is a good deal the pvettiest!” | 


Patty answered, animatedly. She added, immediately : 


“That's where the red-apple orchard is. Them ‘ere red | 


ones is better’n them ’ere white ones! But they’s fis in 
this garden !” 

I felt grieved, disappointed in Patty. But there seemed 
no use in reproving her want of wsthetic feeling; so I an- 
swered, simply, with some emphasis : 

“T am afraid, Patty, that you are not telling the truth! 
How can there be figs at this time of the year? The first 
figs were frosted, and the second crop is scarcely larger than 
a hickory nut.” 

‘Some of ’em wasn’t frosted, Miss Annie, an’ they’s ripe 
now. Henry said they’s ripe. He ain't afraid er snakes. 
Snakes stays in the fig-bushes; but he ain’t afraid of ’em, 
and he gits the figs.” 

This last clause in a tone of mournful, admiring envy. 

We had reached the arbor now, and within it and beyond 
it was darkness—delicious darkness, perfumed, dewy, pro- 
found. But the suggestion of snakes deterred me. I 
turned round. 

“Who is Henry, Patty ?” I asked, encouragingly. 


* when she had 


|  “* He’s the snakes’ brother,” she answered, simply. 
| He’s what ?” I said. 

‘* He’s the snakes’ brother.” 

I sat down on a garden-seat, placed on a clear, graveled 
_ space in front of the arbor, and regarded Patty attentively. 
In all her charms confessed, she stood complacently, her 
black eyes twinkling in the moonshine from beneath the 
radiating black and pink pigtails. She occupied herself in 
picking up little bits of gravel with her bare toes, her versa- 
tile mind apparently satisfied for the present with that 
amusement. I looked at her for some time with a serions 
air, which I thought calculated to impress her. Then I 
said, gravely : 

** Patty, do you not go to Sunday school ?” 

‘**T goes to day school and to Sunday school, too. I goes 
to Mom Dafferney. Mom Dafferney teaches ’em bof.” 

I am sorry to say that Patty did not seem impressed by 
my manner. 

** Does not Maum Daphne teach you that it is wicked to 
tell lies ? And don’t you know that it is wicked to tell lies ? 
And don't you know that Henry cannot be a—a snakes’ 
brother? Why do you tell me such a naughty story ?” 


‘*Tt ain't no story, Miss Annie. He is the snakes’ brother 
—he says he is, He ain't afraid of ’em, if they runs across 


| kes toes; and that’s ’cause they’s his brothers. He jess 


picks ‘em up, an he takes and pulls they teeth outer they 


mouths, an’ then he puts ’em in his pocket. An’ he can find 
| one every time he wants one. An’ it’s ‘cause they’s his 
| brothers, ’cause he says they is.” 

In the interest of this relation, Patty dropped the last 
gray gravel from her prehensile toes, and her belief and 

| earnestness were unquestionable. 

With a severe and monitory accent, I asked her if she had 
ever seen Henry pick up snakes, and pull their teeth out“ 

She said she had seen him twice. 

‘* How does he find the snakes ?” 

** He jess smells ’em, an’ then they comes, an’ he picks ‘em 
up.” 

This, delivered with the same air of good faith, was, as fr 
as I knew, an equally incredible and unusual method of pro- 
cedure amongst those who profess the power of snake- 

| charming. 

I sat still, considering Patty judicially, and pondering. 
Presently that unterrified young woman resumed her recital 
unquestioned. 

‘* He don’t care where he is—ef he’s in the kitchen, or the 
stables, or Mom Car’line’s house.”’ 

‘‘Did Maam Caroline ever see him ?’’I cried, a little too 
eagerly for absolute and instructive incredulity. 

‘* Mom Dafferney did, an’ she jess hit him till he hollered. 
He was goin’ to say his ’rithmetic, and she seed something 
wriggle under his jacket, an’ she says, ‘ What’s that, Henry ? 
| an’ he says, ‘I jess now smelt a snake, Mom Dafferney ;’ an’ 
jess as soon as he said that, the snake came outer his pocket, 
| an’ it dropped in Mom Dafferney’s lap, an’ she hollered, and 
| Henry laughed, and Mom Dafferney got up and hit Henry, 
| and he hollered, and the snake it run away.” 

‘And what did the rest of Maum Daphne's pupils do?” I 
inquired, with much severity of manner. ‘‘ Did they laugh, 
or ‘ holler,’ or run away ?” 

‘We jess sot still) She'd a-hit us if we'd a-hollered.” 

Really, I felt myself at a loss. And while I sat pondering 
the best means for lifting the bushel from my light, and 
illuminating Patty’s literally Egyptian darkness, she re- 

| sumed : 

‘*One day he was up to the upper plantation—that’s where 
them ’ere red apples is—an’ he was in the orchard. He was 
eatin’ apples,” said Patty, in a tone of tender melancholy; 

| but she recovered her wonted vivacity immediately, and 
continued, ‘‘ an’ while he was eatin’ ’em, a snake come there, 


oneness = 


an’ it got up onto the fence behind him, an’ it stood up there 
and whistled.” 

“Tt did what?” I cried, indignantly. ‘‘ The snake whistled? 
You mean it hissed !” 

“Henry said it stood up onto the fence an’ whistled,” 
Patty answered, quietly, superior to correction. ‘‘ An’ then 
it jumped down, an’ run at him, an’ took a hold of his 
heels——” 

‘And bit him, I hope,” said I, viciously. ‘‘No. I under- 
stand that he stooped down and pulled out its teeth, and put 
it in his pocket, of course.” 

I rose with an irritated consciousness of unavailing supe- 
riority. I said—a little crossly, I’m afraid—that it was 
growing chilly, and we would go in; that I was sorry to find 
Patty disposed to forget Maum Daphne's good lessons. 

Then Patty s bare feet pattered behind me, just as con- 
tentedly as at first, past box-trees and roses and jasmins, past 
the trees and the sward, and the deep, deep shade of the 
courtyard, back to the gallery again. 

The clock in the lower landing struck nine as I entered 
the silent hall. The yellow light, in two long lines, streaked 
and flickered on the polished fboors. The lights still burned 
in dining-room and sitting-room, and the wide-open double 
doorway of the Gray Saloon led the eye and the imagination 
amongst weird shadows. The old house was very still. And 
only nine o'clock ! 

“T'll stay out here a while, I think,” remarked, indiffer- 
ently. ‘“‘ You may sit there on the steps, child.” 

So Patty perched on the top step, half hidden under the 
lowest boughs of a gray old fig tree that, cumbering the 
ground for many a sunny year, had still remained barren, 
It had germinated and grown and flourished in the too deep 
shadow of the house. There, at ease and cheerful, sat Patty, 
playing with the broad furry leaves, and patting on the step, 
very delicately, with her foot, in rhythm to a sort of measure 
she made with her breath. It was not whistling, nor sing- 
ing, but something between the two. 

I, meantime, with the great solitary house behind me, with 
the solemnly silent night to pass, that must be waked, and 
slept, and dreamed, and listened, and trembled through, felt 
upon me the weight of a more immediate responsibility ; for, 
without professing philosophy, I had an intention of deliver- 
ing a lecture from the portico, After some thought, I at- 
tacked Patty once more. 

‘Patty, where does Henry live now?” 

“Down to the machine-shop, with a lady what washes,” 
said Patty. 

“Does he ever come up here ?” 

“He's up here now,” Patty answered, giving up her tune; 
“he's out to Mom Car'line’s house.” 

Triumph quivered through all my veins. Argument would 
be wasted on Patty, but demonstration was another thing. 
And if, after all, he should prove—that is to say—I would 
certainly be wrong to let the opportunity slip. But what- 
ever was to be the result, that shadowy gallery, with vines 
and trees and fig trees pushing in, was no place for the ex- 
periment. I rose, rather languidly. 

“Patty,” said I, ‘‘go out to Maum Caroline’s house, and 
tell Henry that I would like to see him. You can come back 
With him, and bring him up to my room. Don’t say any- 
thing to him about snakes.” 

Patty vanished. 

As I walked up the long sfairway, I recalled ‘‘ What I knew 
about Snake-charming.” 

Since the war, I had fulfilled the curse of Cain. I had 
been a wanderer (and a very willing one) upon the face of the 
tarth. I had been even in Egypt, and at Cairo I had seen a 
sake-charmer. You understand that we felt it our duty to 
ee everything. So we had climbed all the steps in the 
castle, and tired ourselves dreadfully; and had looked down 
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Joseph’s Well, and said, ‘‘ Dear me!” and tried to believe in 
it; and had shrugged our shoulders at the mosques and 
worshipers ; and had gone to one Coptish church, and had 
been, of course, highly edified ; and had admired the Eastern 
Gate very much ; and we had been impressed by the three 
hundred and seventy—or seventeen, I have forgotten which 
—arches in the aqueduct ; and then we saw a snake-charmer. 
It was impossible to separate his art from the remembrance 
of the cunning-eyed, swarthy professor who had exhibited 
his mystery for the consideration of bucksheesh. 

But I reminded myself it would be folly to expect that 
Henry should come hither habited in flowing caftan, in volu- 
minous libis, or even in a (particularly) wide-sleeved kamis. 
I contented myself with fancying the same lean, lithe body, 
the narrow temples, the piercing eyes, and wild, quick move- 
ments of my talented Egyptian. I remembered that, on the 
occasion, all possible precaution had been taken to discover 
the presence of snake or serpent before the Dervish 
Riface Dervish, if my memory serves me—was admitted. I 
recalled his intense glance when he came in—he was bare- 
foot, and his long, loose outer garment had been taken from 
him—and his immediate absorption in his work. 

In this instance it was the man, and not the snake, who 
had ‘‘ whistled,” making an odd chuckling noise with his 
teeth in addition, and at intervals striking the floor with a 
palm stick, turning swiftly from side to side of the apart- 
ment, and using a sort of wild adjuration. 

Of course we all expected a snake ; and equally, of course, 
a hideous, creeping thing—dim in color like a copper-snake, 
but having two or three scarlet lines near the flattened head 
—crawled presently, or seemed to, from behind Colonel 
H——’s portmanteau, which had been moved at least half a 
dozen times in the course of the preliminary search, 

It was natural that we should all scream—there were three 
ladies present—and we did scream, and shuddered, and 
laughed, and were disgusted and a little frightened, and 
clustered around Colonel H——, who regarded the snake 
and the charmer and us with a countenance that would well 
have become a good-natured, slightly sareastic pinch of 
snuff. This, the oleaginous, brown-skinned familiar seemed 
to perceive : he gave voice to one or two short, indescribable 
howls—I don’t know what else to call the sounds that came 
from his bronzed throat—and actually he seized the misera- 
ble snake, and with a horrible misplaced defiance, squeezed 
its neck, to make it display its fangs, and then tore it into 
several pieces with his teeth! 

I represented to myself that it*would be, happily, idle to 
expect all the details of this exhibition. But I thought it as 
well to examine the two closets, the bureau-drawers, and the 
wardrobe—having chosen my own room, as affording fewer 
receptacles for a sleight-of-hand conveyed snake than any of 
the lower apartments. : 

These precautions having been duly taken, I sat down to 
wait. 

I waited so long that it began to seem probable the 
charmer had declined to come ; but at last a modest tap dis- 
turbed the silence, and they were bidden to enter. 

Pat y came in alone. 

‘*Why, where is Henry?” I began. 

‘‘He’s outside de door, 
*fraid.” 

‘* Really, he need not be. 
anybody.” 

And I lifted up my voice, and appealed to the snakes’ 
brother to enter at once, and undismayed. An awkward, 
scuffing sound being the only reply evoked, I went to the 
door myself. 

The contrast with my reminiscences, which was there pre- 
sented, struck so sharply upon me, that I think I could not 
have forborne laughing outright, but for fear of putting the 


He won't come in, ’cause he's 


It is I who should be timid, if 
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magician to sudden flight. And I remembered, too, how 
“the gods sometimes go in rage.” 

This dealer in mysteries was a very black, round-bodied 
little negro boy, of eleven or twelve years, I should suppose, 
whose countenance exhibited, just now, a comical mixture of 
self-confidence and bashfulness. 

His form was endued in a pair of wide white trowsers, a 
good deal torn, which hung sideways, upheld by a single 
suspender, and exhibited a plentiful lack of buttons. 
feet were bare. 


pleted by a military cap, which I suppose to have been the 
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THE SNAKE'S BROTHER. 


His 

| 
Pins scantily supplied the place of other | 
fastening upon his shirt. And his society toilet was com- | 


shamefacedly, and to his cap, which he twisted in his hand, 
still reclining against the wall, in a most uncomfortable 
manner. 

‘* Well, do you think if you should come into this room 
you could find one? If you will find one there, that you did 
not bring with you, I shall give you some money, for show- 
ing me a thing so curious. Will you come ?” 

The child of obscure affinities signified his willingness to 
follow me, and I led the way into the room. 

It was for Patty’s behoof and edification that Henry had 
been summoned; but I really began to feel some interest, 
separable from missionary instincts. The absolute want of 


-‘ HE WAS IN THE ORCHARD, AN’ A SNAKE COME, AN’ HE STOOPED AN’ PULLED OUT ITS TEETH, AN’ PUT 


IT IN HIS POCKET.’’—SEE PAGE 241, 


glory and crown of his wardrobe, without which his appear- 
ance, even at midnight, would have been felt impossible. 

He leaned against the wall, half hiding his face, and 
scraped the floor with the brown foot. 

“Your name is Henry ?’’I asked, still calling upon my 
muscles for a serenely composed and gentle countenance. 
“Patty has been telling me of some wonderful things you 
can do—with snakes, you know. That you can find them 
anywhere, and are not afraid of them. Is that true? Can 
you do so ?” 


mysterious preparation, and of elaborate profession, sug- 
gested a doubt as to my own infallibility, and along with his 
perfect willingness to undertake the task, the boy’s awkward- 
ness and sjmplicity were arguments in his favor. 

Then—I suppose it will appear absurd !—I had been born 
and brought up amongst the superstitions of negroes, and I 
shall surely not live long enough for reason to annul their 
influence. I began to reflect that ‘‘ there are many things 
in heaven and earth, Horatio”; and my wanderings had 
taught me how much that is strange and good is to be found 


“Yes, I kin,” the magician answered, succinctly and | —si modica ccenare times olus omne patella, 
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So, taking my seat, I looked at the boy, with full as munch 
curiosity as Patty displayed, only I think there was a little 
more confidence in her heightened expectation. 

Henry stood awkwardly silent in the centre of the room, 
and regarded his cap. 


‘Had you nt better put your cap down—it is a rery | 
handsome cap!—on the chair by the door? What do you do | 


first ? How do you find the snakes ?” 
**T jess listens till they comes.” 
‘Oh, you do! Don’t you smell them, too, sometimes ?” 
“Kf it’s cloudy I does.” 


Will somebody please to remark the depth of the instinc- | 


tive knowledge of ratiocination displayed in such an answer ? 
It was so absolutely senseless, tl.:t I was convinced of his 
good faith on the instant. 

‘* He believes in himself, at any rate,” thought I, with high 
satisfaction, and watched every movement eagerly. 


Patty, meantime, made the prettiest little breathless pic- | 


ture of ecstatic horror imaginable. 
the snakes’ brother moved, and devoured every action with 
her shining black, black eyes. 


On his purt, the snakes’ brother imparted a monitory hitch | 


to his single suspender, bent his body into a curve, and look- 
ing intently about him, crept noiselessly about the room. He 
stopped now and then, to put one hand up to his ear, appa- 
rently listening. 

You may be sure there was no noise to distract him. 
‘** Demonstration” had quite slipped out of sight; Patty’s 
conversation became momentarily more problematical. I 
leaned forward in my chair, watching with unfeigned 
anxiety. 

Presently the charmer looked up at me, with a slight light- 
ing of his rather stolid, good-natured face. 

** What sorter snake would you ruther have ?” he said, ina 
hoarse, half-whisper. 

I shuddered a little, and Patty gasped and stifled a giggle. 

‘I—don’t know that I A little think, 
though.” 

‘Well, I hears one; but it’s a right smart big ‘un. 


care. one, I 
Do 
you want to see it?” 

“Oh, yes!” Very nervously. ‘‘I hope it is not a copper- 
head or a rattlesnake ?” 

“Tt's right up there by you,” said the boy, as if he ex- 
pected me to move. But I did not, because I would not, 
und he came toward me, creeping, as though he thought it 
might evade him at last. 


He paused directly beside me. 


A sudden flat, heavy, horrible sound at my feet, and ‘‘Oh! | 


eh! oh!” in gasping accents of inextinguishable horror from 
my speechless lips. I shivered and shook, and tried to move, 
and could do no more than choke back a scream. 

Patty danced on tiptoe in a glee of delight and terror. 


The snakes’ brother fixed his eyes on my face, and quivered. 


There it lay. A snake—the common dull-white house- 
snake _ black-marked, velvety, hideously graceful, loath- 
somely handsome, and I stared at it and quivered, and shut 
my eyes and quivered still. 


tenance 


about a ‘‘ quarter”’; it is impossible for me to state precisely 
what. 

“Take it away! Iwill send you the money—only take 
the thing away!” I cried, finding speech at last. 

But Henry demurred. ‘The vast invincible Now” was 
evidently more to him than the most golden future. 

“Pray go ! 
being deferred, like the more laudable inquiry of Agrippa. 
All that I now desired of the snakes’ brother was his imme- 
diate absence, 


go at once 


She swayed herself as | 


| ° ° « 
| you, too—until I thought my heart was breaking ? 


!’ [ implored, curiosity as to means 
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Just here the door was opened, and Maum Caroline's ma- 
jestic figure and rather cross countenance were discovered, 


| I suppose she had knocked unheard. 


‘Ef you think dese childun done made noise enough in 
de house—mistiss bein’ away—I'll take em down with me, 
Miss Annie,” said Maum Caroline, as, conscious of my dero- 
gation, and ashamed for, as well as vexed with, me. 

“*Oh, Maum Caroline, I'm so glad you have come! Just 
Henry found that—that snake ”"—another shudder— 
‘*just beside me. It almost dropped into my lap!” 

Maum Caroline made a tragic swoop, and seized the un- 
fortunate magician. She held him fast by what was left of 


see ! 


| his shirt-collar. 


** You terrageous little lyin’ rascal!” cried Maum Caroline, 
with energetic disregard of polite euphemisms. She held 
him at arm’s length, and shook him; not as hard as she 
wished to—I saw that—1 st she should shake the snake from 
‘Won't you never git cured er playin’ your 
scourgeous tricks on childun, an’—an’ yovng ladies that's 
got no more sense er your meanness than to believe you ? 
Won't you—eh ? Tell me that!” 

At every apostrophe a new shake; the snakes’ brother, 
meantime, presenting a most forlorn and apprehensive 
aspect. 


his grasp. 


‘He's had that ‘ere snake in a box this year an’ more,” 
continued Maum Caroline, ‘‘an’ the Lord He knows how 
many fools he’s seared with it—not to say as they was all 
fools, either,” Maum Caroline interpolated, with, perhaps, a 


| strained sense of courtesy, ‘“‘for I'm afraid the Evil One 


hisself helps you in your ‘ceptions.” 

And here another shake, addressed more to Henry's moral 
than his physical sense, for it was plain that even Maum 
Caroline was somewhat affected by the vicinity of the snake 
that the boy held fearlessly, tightly clasping it around the 


| neck. 


““Now go!” continued his mentor, assisting his exit by 
means of her grasp on his collar; ‘‘ go, and fall down on 
your sinful knees, and ask the Lord to pardon your mean- 
ness,” 

‘*Maum Caroline,” I interrupted, timidly, “it was »ot 
Henry’s fault. I sent for him. I wanted to see if he really 
could find snakes”—my head would droop a little, it seemed 
so childish—*‘ and I told him I would give him something if 
he would ; and he did.” 

Maum Caroline, holding Henry outside the door with one 
hand, turned over her shoulder a look of silent pity. I felt 
rery much ashamed of myself. 

‘“‘T’se got nothin’ to say, Miss Annie. Of course T ain't. 
It ain’t my place,” said Maum Caroline, with severe liu- 
mility. But she added, more kindly, ‘‘I know you been 


| away from your own people a long time, and change is to be 


‘spected.” 
‘Yes, Maum; and have I not longed to see them—to see 


And 
won't you please—you know I promised, Maum Caroline 


| give him, and tell him not to scare any more children or—or 
anybody else ?” 
A lively satisfaction diffused itself over Henry’s coun- 


“Henry!” said Maum Caroline, raising her softened voice 


| to a high judicial key, ‘‘ does you promisa never to do so no 
He lifted the long, writhing horror ; he said something | 


mo ? 

No answer, but the same awkward shuffle of the feet. 

‘‘ Promise, Henry,” said I, persuasively, from my side of 
the door. I had brought this on him. ‘‘It is more than a4 
quarter, Henry.” 

**Does you promise ?” repeated Maum Caroline, 1mpres- 
sively. 

“Yes, I does,” shamefacedly, from Henry's side of the 
door. 

Then they went away. But Patty lingered. I felt that I 
had not accomplished what I intended. I was disapnointes 


in myself—the most irremediable of all disappointments. 
But I made one last effort to regain my own good opinion. 
I assumed a brisk air. 

‘*Well, Patty,” I said, with such confidence as I could 
command, “how do you think that Henry found sat | 
snake ?” 

“Oh!” said bright-eyed Patty, wonderingly, ‘didn’t you | 
see him jess a-listenin’ till he heared it ?”’ 

‘*Ah, yes, I did see him,” I answered, with quiet indiffer- 
ence. ‘Here is a bright ribbon to wear with your pink 
dress on Sunday, Patty. Now, run downstairs. Good- 
night.” 

Patty went off very radiant. As for me, I wondered, as I 
laid down, if Confucius, and Socrates, and Luther, and the 
other great moralists and reformers, ever felt the hollowness | 
of things as I did. 

But next day the Chatelaine and the dear cousins came | 
back, and being no more idle, I kept out of mischief. 


WASHINGTON PARTING FROM HIS MOTHER AT THE | 
BEGINNING OF THE REVOLUTION, 

Tuer mother of Washington! There needs no eulogy to | 
awaken the associations which cling around that sacred 


name. Our hearts do willing homage to the venerated 
parent of the chief, 


“ Who 'mid his elements of being wrought 
With no uncertain aim—nursing the germs 
Of godlike virtue in his infant mind.” 


The contemplation of Washington's character naturally 
directs attention to her whose maternal care guided and 
guarded his early years. What she did, and the blessing of 
a world that follows her, teach impressively—while showing 
the power—the duty of those who mold the character of the 
age to come. 
matron were closely interwoven with the destinies of her 
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The principles and conduct of this illustrious | 
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the trials common to those who lived amid the scenes of the 
Revolutionary era. She saw the son whom she had taugt., 
to be good, whom she had reared in the principles of true 
honor, walking the perilous path of duty with firm step 
leading his country to independence, and crowned with his 
reward—a nation’s gratitude ; yet in all these changes her 
simple, earnest nature remained the same. She loved to 
speak, in her latter days, of her boy's merits in his early life, 
and of his filial affection and duty ; but never dwelt on the 
giory he had won as the deliverer of his country, the chief 
magistrate of a great republic. This was because her am- 
bition was too high for the pride that inspires and rewards 
common souls. The greatness she discerned and acknow- 


| ledged in the object of her solicitous tenderness was beyond 


that which this world most esteems. 

Mrs. Washington was descended from the respectable 
family of Ball, who came to this country and settled on the 
banks of the Potomac. In the old days of Virginia women 
were taugat habits of industry and self-reliance, and in these 
Mrs. Washington was nurtured. The early death of her 
husband involved her in the cares of a young family and 
limited resources, which rendered prudence and economy 
necessary to provide for and educate her children. Thus 
circumstanced, it was left to her unassisted efforts to form 
her son's mind, those essential qualities which gave tone and 
character to his subsequent life. George was only twelve 
years old at his father’s death, and retained merely the re- 
membrance of his person and his parental fondness. Two 
years after this event, he obtained a midshipman’s warrant ; 
but his mother opposed the plan, and the idea of entering 
the naval service was relinquished. 

The home in which Mrs. Washington presided was a sanc- 
tuary of domestic virtues, The levity of youth was there 
tempered by a well regulated restraint, and the enjoyments 
rational and proper for the age were indulged in with mod- 
eration. The future chief was taught the duty of obedi-i 
ence, and was thus prepared to command. The mother’s 
authority never departed from her, even when her son had 


son. Washington ever acknowledged that he owed every- 
thing to his mother—in the education and habits of his early 
life. His high moral principles, his perfect self-possession, 
his clear and sound judgment, his inflexible resolution and 
untiring application, were developed by her training and ex- 
ample. 
a strict obedience to its injunctions. 


fruit. Lafayette observed that she belonged rather to the 
age of Sparta or Rome than to modern times; she was a 
mother formed on the ancient model, and by her elevation of 
character and matchless discipline, fitted to lay the founda- 
tion of the greatness of him who towered ‘‘beyond all 
Greek—beyond all Roman fame.” 

The course of Mrs. Washington’s life, exhibiting her 
qualities of mind and heart, proved her fitness for the high 
trust committed to her hands. She was remarkable for 
vigor of intellect, strength of resolution, and inflexible firm- 
ness wherever principle was concerned. 

Devoted to the education of her children, her parental 
government and guidance have been described by those who 


knew her as admirably adapted to train the youthful mind | 


to wisdom and virtue. With her, affection was regulated 
by a calm and just judgment. She was distinguished, 
moreover, by that well marked quality of genius, a power of 
acquiring and maintaining influence over those with whom 
she associated, Without inquiring into the philosophy of 
this mysterious ascendency, she was content to employ it for 
the noblest ends. It contributed, no doubt, to deepen the 


effect of her instructions. 
The life of Mrs. Washington, so useful in the domestic 
sphere, did not abound in incident. 


She passed through 


A believer in the truths of religion, she inculeated | 
She planted the seed | 
and cherished the growth, which bore such rich and glorious | 


attained the height of his renown; for she ruled by the 
affection which had controlled his spirit when he needed a 
guardian ; and she claimed a reverence next to that due to 
his Creater. This claim he admitted, mingling the deepest 
respect with enthusiastic attachment, and yielding to her 
will the most implicit obedience, even to the latest hours of 
her life. 

i ducated under such influences, it is not to be wondered 
at that Washington’s deportment toward his mother at all 
times testified his appreciation of her elevated character and 
| the excellence of her lessons. 

‘On his appointment to the command-in-chief of the 
American armies,” says Mr. Custis, ‘‘ previously to his join- 
ing the forces at Cambridge, he removed his mother from 
her country residence to the village of Fredericksburg, a 
| situation remote from danger and contiguous to her friends 
and relatives. Then, listening deferentially to the counsels 
and exhortations of that venerable guide, he went forth, the 
good son of a good mother, to battle for the right.” 


THE PREDICAMENT OF MAJOR MURRAY, 


Tue Highlanders possessed naturally a great aptitude for 
| war. It has been said that hunting is the nearest approach 
' to war in times of peace, and the Highlander, when not en- 
gaged in war, devoted himself to hunting, fishing, and the 
| practice of athletic sports and manly exercises. He was a 
| deer-stalker before deer-parks were invented, when deer- 

stalking was something different from the easy slaugliter 
| now known by that name; he was accustomed to bear hun- 
' ger, thirst, and fatigue without complaint; to sleep in the 
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snow with no other covering than his plaid ; to encounter 
the members of a hostile clan with no other weapon than his 
broadsword. He possessed the virtues and physical qualities 
that fit men for war. 
under fire. 
and presence of mind as nothing could daunt. 

At Fontenoy and elsewhere he has thrown himself on the 
ground as the enemy began their fire; when their bullets 
had whistled harmlessly over his head, he would rush for- 
ward till his musket almost touched their breasts, and pour 
in the deadly discharge ; he would then retreat, receive their 
fire as before, and advance in the same manner. If he had 
not been pos- 
sessed of thie 
greatest 
ness and self- 
possession, 
such a mode of 
fighting could 
only have led 
to inextricable 
confusion. 

From an old 
pamphlet pub- 
lished in 1745 
we learn that 
a Highlander 
of the Forty- 
second regi- 
ment killed 
nine French- 
men with his 
broadsword at 
Fontenoy, and 
would, prob- 
ably, have 
added to the 
number of the 
slain if he had 
not lost his 
arm. 

In a skir- 
mish with the 
Americans in 
1776, Major 
Murray, of the 
same regi- 
ment, being 
separated from 
his men, was 
attacked = by 
three of the 
enemy. His 
dirk had 
slipped behind 
his back, and, 


cool- 


He was impetuous in attack and cool | 
In the hour of danger he exhibited such courage | 
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, “Oh, soldiers, will you leave me?” On looking down they 
| saw Major Murray, their commanding officer, at the foot of 
the precipice ; his extreme obesity prevented him from fol- 
lowing them. 

They were not deaf to this appeal; it would never do to 
| leave their corpulent commander behind. A party leaped 


down at once, seized him in their arms, and bore him from 
ledge to ledge of the rock till they reached the summit, where 
they drove the enemy before them and made two hundred 
prisoners. 

Major Murray was not the only corpulent warrior among 
| those Highland soldiers. 


Sir Robert Munroe, of Fowlis, 
who com- 
manded them 
at Fontenoy, 
was so fat that 
his own men 
had to haul 
him from the 
trenches by 
the legs and 
he ad- 
vised them to 
fall flat to the 
ground when 
the enemy 
fired, but 
mained erect 
himself, re- 
marking that 
it was easy for 
a man of his 
weight to lie 
down, but not 
so easy to rise. 

Major Mur- 
ray interested 
himself greatly 
to save young 
Asgill, who 
was sentenced 
to death by 
our military 
authorities in 
retaliation for 
the brutal 
murder of one 
of our officers 


arms ; 


re- 


by the Tories, 
and the young 
officer un- 
doubtedly 
his life 
to the major’s 
exertions as 


owed 


much as to 
being very French inter- 
. % THE PREDICAMENT OF MAJOR MURRAY.—‘‘ IT WOULD NEVER DO TO LEAVE THEIR CORPULENT wad var 
corpulent, he sean mine.” 6.8 Paen 26. position. The 
could not brave but un- 


reach it. He defended himself as well as he could with his 


fusil, and, watching his opportunity, seized the sword of | 


one of his assailants, and put the three to flight. It was 
natural that he should ever retain that sword as a trophy of 
victory. 

This was not the only case where the major’s obesity stood 
in his way. 
attack on Fort Washington in 1777. 
fort stood was almost perpendicular, but the Highlanders 
rushed up the steep ascent like mountain-cats. When half 
way up the heights they heard a melancholy voice exclaim, 


It gave rise to an amusing incident during the 
The hill on which the | 


unwieldy major died soon after of apoplexy, esteemed by 
friend and foe for his many amiable characteristics, 


THE PATIENT GRISELDA, 


Tue most popular of all Boccaccio’s novels—the narrative 
which our Chaucer reproduced in the ‘“ Canterbury Tales,” 
as the Oxford Clerk’s Story, and which was retold in many 
forms in every land of Western Christendom as a precious 
illustration of wifely excellence—shows the execrable nature 
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of the submissiveness required from the wives of feudal 
Europe. 

Here are the chief facts of the story. The young Marquis | 
of Saluzzo fixes his affections on a lovely girl of humble and | 
needy parentage. King Cophetua’s obsequious lords did | 
not proclaim his beggar-maid ‘‘ more beautiful than day” 
until they had seen him, in robe and crown, step down to | 
greet her. The Marquis of Saluzzo’s courtiers were of Po- | 
lonius’s kind ; and on learning that the plebeian Griselda 
Janicola had won their master’s heart, they were quick to 
declare her worthy of it. The marriage of the marquis and 
the maid is celebrated with acclamations, and instead of | 
being disappointed with his choice, the young lord finds her | 
a miracle of goodness—gracious, intelligent, witty, zealous | 
in pleasing, charitable, religious, and in every particular 
ready to obey him with unqualified cheerfulness. Nothing 
occurs to lessen their happiness, save that Griselda’s first- 
born child is a daughter, when, of course, her husband 
wished it to be a boy. 

Solely in order that he may prove his wife’s submissive- | 
ness, and see whether it is possible to goad her into rebel- | 
lion, the marquis tea's this infant from her breast, and, 
sending it to Bologna for education, causes Griselda to be- | 
lieve that he has murdered the babe. Without a murmur | 
Griselda gives the baby to the agent of her husband’s cruel 
purpose. ‘‘ Take it,” she says, meekly and tearfully to the 
robber appointed to carry off ber dariing, ‘‘ and do what thy | 
lord and mine has commanded ; but prithee leave it not to 
be devoured by the fowls or wild beasts, unless it be his 
will.” 

She hopes that the murdered babe may be decently in- 
terred ; but she will not murmur openly, though it be thrown 
to the wolves at her lord's orders. 

On the return of her lord, the bereaved mother receives 
him as gladly as ever, whilst believing him to be the mur- 
derer of his and her offspring. Ere long Griselda has a 
son, on whom she lavishes the love of a heart rich in ma- 
ternal affection. This male child is treated like the sister— 
sent off to Bologna for education—whilst his mother is 
made to believe that her husband has murdered him. On 
learning from the marquis that he intends to “‘ dispose of 
tis child as he did the other,” the model wife replies, ‘‘ My 
lord, study only your own ease and happiness, without the 
least care for me; for nothing is agreeable to me but what is | 
pleasing to you.”” The barbarous removal of her two babes 


in no degree lessens Griselda’s love of their appurent mur- 


derer. For years she lives to all appearance sufficiently 
happy in the faultless discharge of her wifely duties, when 
the marquis—not because he has conceived an aversion for 
her, but merely that he may yet further try her goodness— 
tells her that he means to divorce her, on the strength of a 
Papal license permitting him to put her away and marry a 
woman of suitably noble birth. She must go at once back 
to her father’s hut. Taunting her with the poverty from 
which he took her, he says ironically that she may have for 
her maintenance all the money that she brought to him. 
** My lord,” the inimitable wife answers, ‘‘ I was always sen- 
sible that my servile condition would no way accord with 
your high rank and descent. For what I have been, I own 
myself indebted to Providence and you ; I considered it as | 
a favor lent me ; you are now pleased to demand it back ; | 
I therefore willi.zly restore it." She humbly returns to him 
the ring with which he wed her, and the very clothes that 
she is wearing. She does not even venture to retain a single 
carment for the concealment of her nakedness, until she has 
besought him to Jet her “‘carry away one shift over and 
above her dowry”—of nothing. The marquis allows her to 
keep this one article of dress. Then he turns her out of 
doors, penniless and forlorn, to creep back to the hovel 
from which he took her. Thus repudiated, Griselda con- 


| again.” 


——y 


tinues to admire and love the man who has driven her from 
his door. Yet more—she is still ready to obey him, though 
he has relinquished all marital authority over her. The 
preparations for the celebration of the marquis’s second 
marriage —with a damsel of fit beauty and lineage — are 
being pushed forward, when he sends for Griselda, and 
bids her, in the character of his menial housekeeper, 
superintend the domestic arrangements for the reception 
of her successor. ‘‘I am going,” says the marquis, ‘to 
bring home this lady whom I have just married, and 
intend to show her all possible respect at her first coming. 
Thou knowest I have no woman with me able to set out the 
rooms, and do many other things which are requisite on so 
solemn an occasion. As, therefore, thou art best acquainted 
with the state of the house, I would have thee make such 
provision as thou shalt judge proper, «nd invite what ladies 
thou wilt, even as though thou wert mistress of the house ; and 
when the marriage is ended, get thee home to thy father's 
Griselda answers, ‘‘ My lord, I am ready to fulfil all 
your commands.” Having thus accepted a servant's office, 
she does the work of the place thoroughly, and, in her 
servant’s dress, in due course welcomes her new mistress with 
cordiality and dutifulness. On being asked insolently by the 
Marquis what she thinks of his lovely bride, the divorced 
wife—for the first time showing how acutely she has felt his 
cruelty—answers, ‘‘ My lord, I like her extremely well ; and 
if she be as prudent as she is fair, you may be the happiest 
man in the world with her ; but I most humbly beg that you 
would not take those heart-breaking measures with this lady 
which you did with your last wife, because she is young and 
has been tenderly educated, whereas the other was inured to 
hardship from a child.” It is inconsistent with his insolent 


| character that the Marquis of Saluzzo took this reproof 


patiently. Perhaps he felt that his divorced wife had more 
right to speak freely than she possessed in the days of her 
coverture. Perhaps he thought that he owed some leniency 
to the woman whom he had treated so barbarously. Anyhow 
he replied to her approvingly ; forgave her in respect of 
everything he had done against her peace of mind ; informed 
her that the bride was her own daughter, and that the bride’s 
brother was herown son ; explained that, whilst shesupposed 
them dead, her children had been suitably educated at 
Bologna ; and told her that she was as much his dear wife as 
ever she was. Instead of apologizing for his cruelty to her, 
he hints that she ought to be grateful to him for governing 
her so judiciously. Having freed himself from the imputa- 
tion of murderi .g his own children, he does not seem to 
imagine it possible formen to charge him with outrageous 
inhumanity to his wife. Of course, the Marquis and Griselda 
live happily ever afterwards. 

Though it is asserted that the story of Griselda was 
founded on fact, no one can suppose that the Marquis of 
Saluzzo was a realistic type of the medisval husband, or 
that the wives of any land of feudal Europe were generally 
capable of the submissiveness which distinguished the 
fictitious heroine. The delineators of Griselda’s character 
point to it as exceptionally virtuous, and contrast it humor- 
ously with the unruly disposition of ordinary womankind. 


| Instead of being extolled or deemed altogether excusable, 


the marquis’s marital conduct is allowed by his historians to 
have been culpably deficient in considerateness and hu- 
manity. But the persons of both sexes in old time, who 
reprobated his cruelty, concur in applauding Griselda as an 
exemplar of wifely excellence. Her submissiveness to 4 
tyrant, whom she believed to be a murderer, did not exceed 
the patience and docility which were appropriate to the feu- 
dal ideal of perfect wifely excellence. Even by those who 
ridiculed it as extravagantly untrue to real life, it was held 
to be a pattern of the complete obedience due from wives to 


’ their lords. 
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This is the fact which gives the heroine what may be 
termed her historic significance and vaiue. To those of our 
ancestors who made her acquaintance in pre-Elizabethan 
times, it never occurred that she was a wicked woman for 
allowing, without struggle or protest, her babes to be taken 
away from her to be murder.d; that she was a heartless 
wretch in continuing to live peaceably with the man whom 
she believed to have murdered them ; that she was a mean- 
spirited slave for walking quietly out of her lord’s house, at 
his bidding, with only a shift on her back, and again, at his 
order, returning to his palace to be his domestic servant with- 
out wifely rank ; that she rendered herself eveh yet more 
despicable by resuming her lawful position witvout a single 


exclamation of disgust at his barbarity. And yet, according 


to modern notions of womanly goodness and courage, the | 


peerless Griselda was a mean slave, heartless wretch, and 
wicked woman. ‘That such a character was applauded in 


feudal England and deemed a model for wives, te:ls us more | 


than any laws and sermons of woman’s abasement in past 


days. 


That patient Grissel’s character, apart from the humor and ! 


satire of her story, was seriously thought an example of 
womanly goodness, there is evidence in the praise bestowed 
by grave writers on feminine submissiveness that strongly 
resembles the enduring temper of the meek marchioness. I 


will not horrify my gentler readers, and provoke their disap- | 
probation, by giving them even an outline of the revolting | 


circumstances under which Clara Waidauve, of Bruges, 
obeyed and served her ccnjugal master. 


enment on the subject, may seek it in the treatise which the 
courtly ecclesiastic and ‘‘ right famous clerk,’ Lewes Vives, 
produced for the edification of the most fastidious and deli- 
cate gentlewoman of the sixteenth century. It is enough to 
say that the ‘‘model wife” of the confessor’s narrative re- 
ceives his unqualified commendation for the alacrity with 
which she discharged duties that in these days no man 
would venture to impose on a lady, and for the cheerfulness 
with which she endured a servitude of an utterly abominable 
kind. It illustrates the change which three centuries have 
wrought in taste and manners, that we only thus allude to 
a story which the ladies of Henry VIII.’s court were invited 
to study for their spiritual benefit. 


AN ENGLISHMAN’S DRIVE, 

Fate picks out and sets the unhappy up in a carriage for 

the poor, but content, to see them. But this truth is not so 
apparent in Italy or France as in England. 

In the matchless and magnificent turnouts, gay with color 

and gorgeous trappings, ponring down the avenues of wood 


that echo with music, rounding the corners of watered ways | 


that wind in terraces set with walls of roses, hung above the 
sea, you have much to look upon besides the tired masks of 
flesh and blood that but half hide the soul with its sea of 
troubles. 

In England, in the great drive of Hyde Park, you have little 
to behold but the faces there. Such sad faces ! 
mournful sight to me is that of an Englishman driving in 
Hyde Park for pleasure. 

He sits as if he was bolstered up in bed, and his physician 
was feeling his pulse. He is so stiff that you might imagine 
him chiselled from some sort of very ugly stone, hat and all. 
You had almost as well expect to see a Grenadier guardsman 
lift his bearskin cap as to see an Englishman’s hat move from 
his head, unless a royal pers nage appears, while he takes 
this mournful round in the great ride of the kingdom. The 
marble head of Julius Cesar is about as likely to fall from the 
shoulders of the bust in the British Museum, as is the head 
of an Englishman to turn to the right or left as he sits there, 


But sterner in- | 
quiries into social history, who wish for further enlight- 
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holding his hands so stiffly, lookiug so stern, so pitiful, as if 
he was expecting every moment to hear that melancholy 
physician say that he must die to-morrow. 

The poor stand on the outside, fifty deep, and look on in 
silence at this pageant of black solemnity. All London is 
there in the sea on. The carriages are at least four deep. 
They are packed in like sardines ; there is not room enough 
left for a baby-cart. They move at one and the same 
mournful pace the whole string round. They look in the 
same direction ; they wear the same clothes, the same sad, 
woe-begone, and melancholy look, the same doleful, doomed 
expression the whole drive through—the indescribable expres- 
sion of melancholy. 

Once upon a time a careless little country girl, full of sun- 
shine and good health, came to town in an open wagon with her 
parents. It was her first sight of London ; and she stood up 
| by the side of her red-faced, good-natured mother, clapping 


| her little red hands and shouting out her delight at whatever 
took her fancy. 

The little party struck Hyde Park near the great Marble 
Arch about three in the afternoon in the full blossom of a 
London May. 

The child looked in, tiptoed up, looked again—and then 
| she made it out in a moment. 
| it was now. 


She knew perfectly well what 
She tiptoed up again, clapped her hands in a 
| sweet shy tattoo, shook back her curls and called out : 

‘Oh, mamma, mamma! see, mamma, what a pretty, 
pretty funeral !” 


AN EVENTFUL INTERVIEW. 

Princess Saum-Saum, in her newly published ‘‘ Ten Years 
of my Life,” records the eventful interview with Benedetti in 
the garden at Ems, in the Summer of 1870. The regiment of 
the Prince being then quartered at Coblentz, the Salm-Salms 
chanced to witness this historical incident. On the evening 
of July 8th, the Princess was seated at table next the King, 
when he expressed his anxieties to her about Prince Hohen- 
zollern’s acceptance of the Spanish Crown. Next day they 
dined with the Quecn in Coblentz, and after dinner they left for 
Ems, in the middle of a garden party given to the Coblentz 
people. They were caught in a heavy shower on their way 
from the Ems station to the Promenade at the Kursaal, when 
the King good-naturedly consoled with them on the damage 
| their gay plumage had sustained. ‘* Just when the King left 
us, and went away with Coant Lehndorff, the French Minis- 
ter, Count Benedetti, stopped his Majesty, and said something 


taller, and his kind face acquired an expression which I had 
never before seen on it. Making an impatient motion with 
his hand towaris Count Lehndorff, he went away alone, 
leaving the oily Frenchman quite petrified.” It will be seen 
that many of the Princess’s recollections are really valuable 
as contributions to history, while her experiences and ad- 

ventures are told so as to mike them very agreeable reading. 


to him, on which our noble sovereign became two inches 
' 
' 


The most | 


| Cuxantrey, the sculptor, dining one day with Rogers, the 
versifying banker, ‘‘ took particular notice,” writes Macaulay, 
‘of the vase and the table upon which it stands, and asked 
togers who made the table. ‘A common carpenter,’ said 
Rogers. ‘Do you remember the making of it ?’ said Chan- 
| trey. ‘Certainly,’ said Rogers, in some surprise. ‘I was in 
| the room while it was finished with the chisel, and gave the 
workman directions about placing it.’ ‘ Yes,’ said Chantrey, 
| ‘J was the carpenter. I remember the room well, and all the 
circumstances,’ A curious story, I think,—honorable both 
to the tilent which raised Chantrey and the magnanimity 
which kept him from being ashamed of what he had been.” 
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NIEV'CE DE ST. VICTOR TAKING PHOTOGRAPHS OF 


HISTORY OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 
By Joy. 


Proressor Cuarces A. 


As EarLy as 1802, Sir Humphrey Davy, made numerous | 


attempts to obtain images on paper, and the illustrious 
Wedgwood entered with zeal upon 
The two succeeded in procuring by means of paper sensitized 
with nitrate or chloride of sil- 
ver, silhouettes or inverted 
pictures ; but the time required 
for the exposure, rendered the 
process very tedious, and they 
had no way to prevent the 
image from finally disappear- 
ing on the blackened surface. 
More than thirty years later, in 
1834, Mr. Fox Talbot, anteced- 
ent to the discovery of the 
Daguerreotype, com- 
menced a series of experiments 
in the same direction, making 
use of paper and of the camera 
obscura. To him we are in- 
debted for the discovery of one 
of the most important agents 
to be employed in photography, 
namely: gallic acid as a de- 
veloper. The action of the 
light on the paper sensitized 
by iodide of silver, is not ap- 
preciable after the paper is 
removed from the camera. The 
image is latent, and it is neces- 
sary to have some agent to 
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develop it into view. Such an agent was found in gallic 
wid by Fox Talbot, and this proved to be one of the most 
important steps in the new art. Daguerre had found in the 
vapor of mercury a proper agent for bringing out the image 
on the silver plate, and Fox Talbot discovered in gallic acid 
| an equally’ potent agent for images on paper. This will 
| place the name of the distinguished English amateur next 
| to that of Duguerre, in the order of precedence in contri- 
buting to the final success of 
photography. Fox Talbot 
was prosecuting his researches 
with great zeal when he was 
surprised to read the announce- 
ment of Daguerre’s famous 
discoveries in France. He im- 
mediately sent to the Royal 
Society of London an account 
of his experiments, and in the 
March number of the Philoso- 
phical Magazine for 1839 an 
article was published contain- 
ing a full description of the 
work he had done. He gave 
the name of calotype to the 
new On the 7th of 
June, 1841, ina letter addressed 
to M. Biot, and read by that 
distinguished savant to the 
Academy of Sciences in Paris, 
Talbot gave another account 
of his method for obtaining 
photographic prints on paper. 
Coming as this announcement 
did so soon after the publica- 
tion of Daguerre’s discovery, it 


pre IC OSS. 


did not attract the attention that it deserved, and it was in a 
fair way of being forgotten, if a Frenchman named Blanquart 
Evrard had not repeated the experiments, and sent a com- 


share : ; 
munication, with very satisfactory results, to the Academy | 


sometime in 1847. About the same time another French- 
man, M. Bayard, succeeded in preparing pictures by the 
direct action of the sun on sensitized paper, having been led 
to make the trial in a singular way. 
judge in an interior town, was much devoted to gardening, 
and was particularly proud of the peaches he was able to raise. 
He was in the habit of sending some of the finest peaches as 
presents to friends, and in order to prove incontestably that 
they came from his own garden, he cut his initials in paper 
and wrapped the envelope around the peach, and left the fruit 
exposed to the sun. The action of the light was to transfer 
the initials to the fruit, exactly as an image is copied on 
sensitized paper. The son of the judge was led, by observing 
the success of this experiment, to try other methods of copying 
models, and was so successful as to make some remarkably 


good prints, which were exhibited by Professor Despretz in | 


his lectures in Paris. The process he followed, was the one 
that had been discovered and announced by Talbot. Dagnerre 
and Fox Talbot, were each so fortunate as to become a devel- 
oper for their respective processes, but a fixing agent was the 
next desideratum in the march of events. 
having discovered a fixing agent is claimed for several inves- 
tigators, but is usually conceded to Sir John Herschel. 

Fox Talbot’s paper process, thus perfected by the dis- 
covery of a fixing agent, may be briefly described as follows : 


A sheet of paper is sensitized by immersion in iodide or | 


bromide of silver, and is placed at the focus of a camera 

the image formed by the objective impresses itself upon the 
paper according to the intensities of lights and shadows— 
but it remains invisible until treated with gallic acid. The 


gallic acid combines with the oxide of silver set free by the 


action of the light, and produces an intense coloration. In 
those parts where the light has not acted no change is pro- 
duced. An image is thus developed which is the reverse of 
the model from which-it is obtained. 

Now comes in the fixing agent. This is the hyposulphite 
of soda, which dissolves out all of the salts of silver that have 
not been acted upon by light, and leaves the image intact. 


A picture is thus obtained in which the lights of the original | 


are reproduced in black and the shades in white ; it is an in- 
verted image, 
or negative, as 


it is called. If, 


now, this neg- | 


ative is placed 
on a sensitized 


sheet of paper 
in a printing | 
frame, and the | 


sun is allowed 
to shine 
through it, 
proof is ob- 


a 


tainedin which | 


the lights and 


shadows cor- 


respond to the | 


original, and 
which is called 
a positive. The 
positive pic- 
ture is worked 
and fixed in 
the same man- 
ner as the neg- 


@PFOIMEN OV THE FIRST GALVANO PLASTIC PHOTO- ; g 
ative. It is 


ENGRAVING, OBTAINED BY POITEVIN IN 1855. 


His father, who was a | 


The honor of | 
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hardly neces- 
sary to add 
that the same 
negative will 
serve for the 
printing of an 
indefinite 
number of pic- 
tures. 

The _ diffi- 
culty of obtain- 
ing paper free 
from 
grains and be 
perfectlytrans- 
parent, was 
always felt in 
the early stages 
| of Fox Talbot's 
invention, and 
the calotype 
| had a_ short- 

livedexistence. 
| It is now rare- 
ly employed in 
photography. 

The next 
problem was 
to substitute glass for the paper, and this wus solved by 
Niépee de Saint Victor, cousin of Nicéphose Niépce, the 
| associate of Daguerre in the original discovery. 

Saint Victor was sent with his regiment to Paris in 1845, 
with the rank of lieutenant, and was stationed in the bar- 
racks of the Faubourg Saint Martin. In one of the cells of 
the large building he contrived to construct a rude labora- 
tory in which to carry on his important experiments. He 
endeavored to find a suitable substitute for the coarse- 
grained paper, and was so fortunate as to think of glass and 
albumen. On the glass plate which was intended to receive 
the negative image, he poured a thin coating of albumen in 
which he had dissolved a small quantity of iodide of potas- 
| sium. When this was dried it presented a smooth, uniform, 
polished surface, much better than the finest paper could 
afford, 
in a bath of nitrate of silver, and after exposure in the 


coarse 


M. AUGUSTE POITEVIN. 


The prepared plate was sensitized by being plunged 


| camera yielded what is now universally known as a glass 


negative. 
The enthusiastic experimenter impressed the soldiers 


under his command into serving as models for the pictures 
he desired to take, and was very soon successful in taking 
portraits which attracted the attention of his superior officers, 
as well as of the members of the Academy of Science. The 
revolution of 1848 put an end to further progress, and the 
mob, which does not stop to consider the distinction between 
warlike weapons and apparatus of research, soon made havee 
| of the laboratory and all its valuable contents of lenses, 
chemicals, plates, and pictures, leaving no trace of what had 
been accomplished ; but they could not suppress the infor- 
mation that had been published, and the glass negative re- 
mained as a fixed fact for the benefit of the world. 

In 1855 Saint Victor was appointed by the Emperor Ne- 
poleon to the post of commandant of the Louvre, but in ac- 
cepting this confidential position he was obliged to forego 
all claims to further promotion in the army, and to have his 
pay as an officer considerably reduced. As the new position 
afforded him suitable quarters and ample leisure for the 
| prosecution of scientific researches, he readily acquiesced in 
| the conditions imposed by the acceptance of the post. After 
| taking up his quarters in the Louvre, he devoted the greater 
' part of his time to attempts to photograph colors, but his 


254 


most important contribution to photography must be pro- 
nounced to have been the introduction of 
plates, or glass negatives. 
was the substitution of collodion for the thin film of albu- 
men. We must recall the fact that in 1846 Schoenbein suc- 
ceeded in converting ordinary cotton into tri-nitro-cellulose 
or gun cotton by the action of mixed sulphuric and nitric 
acids, 


and it was left to an American to attach other and much 
more important uses to it. Dr. John P. Maynard, of Ded- 


ham, Mass., published in the Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal for 1848 an account of soluble gun cotton, to which, | 


in consequence of its gluey character, he proposed to give 
the name of collodion. He prepared this by dissolving the 
tri-nitro-cellulose in a mixture of alcohol and ether, and 
proposed to use it for medical purposes. 


albumen was deemed desirable. In an article which ap- 
peared in January, 1851, M. Gustave Le Gray announced 
that he had employed collodion for photographing on glass, 
but gave no details of the process. 
Archer, a photographer of London, published a very com- 
plete description of the means and processes necessary to be 
observed in the use of collodion in taking negatives. His 
method was at once universally adopted, and the name of 
Archer must be inscribed on the list of important contribu- 
tors to the art of photography. The collodion film on a 
glass plate continues to afford the best method for the pro- 
duction of negatives that has been invented down to the 
present time. 
followed, but is of secondary importance. 


The same year Mr. 


The direct use of this film as a positive soon 


We come now to record another grand discovery, which in 
its results has proved of equal importance with the original 
invention of photography. It was in 1855 that M. Auguste 
Poitevin discovered the action of bichromate of potash to 
render gelatin and other analogous bodies insoluble after ex- 
posure to light. Upon this simple observation are based all 
of the modern processes of Photo-engraving. Photo-litho- 
graphy, heliography, woodburytype, albertype, all 
founded upon the discovery of Poitevin. 
graphy, according to Poitevin, consists in covering the 


are 


mixed with bichromate of potash. 


bichromate becomes insoluble in the light, and by means of 
a sponge the parts unchanged by light are removed, leaving 


the altered portions in relief. The surface can now he 


inked, and an impression taken in the lithographic press in 
the usual manner. 


A great improvement was to obtain a 
gelatin film and transfer it to metal, and then by galvano- 
plasty obtain a metallic cliché for printing. The illustration 
on page 253 shows the earliest specimen obtained by Poite- 


vin in 1855. It is much inferior to what can now be 


made, but serves an interesting purpose to illustrate the his- | 


torical progress of the art. In the art department of Mr. 


Frank Leslie's printing house in New York City, the discov- | 
The | 


ery of Poitevin has been brought to great perfection. 
superb cuts which adorn the numerous publications of this 
enterprising firm, and which afford so much instruction and 
entertainment to hundreds of thousands of readers, are 
chiefly obtained by a modification of the gelatin process, 


without the necessity of further transference. It is the art 
of photography carried to perfection, and is at once of ineal- 
eulable advantage to mankind, as it brings the best produc- 
tions of our artists within the reach of all. 

In the sketch thus given of the history of photography 
mention has only been made of a few of the leading contrib- 
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The explosive character of this substance was what | 
chiefly occupied the attention of the Emperor Napoleon, 


After Saint Victor | 
had introduced the albumenized plate, a substitute for the | 


value 


_ utors tothe general result, but there are many persons who 
albumenized | 
The next great step in our history | 


have made important contributions whose names we have 
been obliged to omit for want of space. The chief credit in 
our story has been ascribed to chemists, but the physicists, 
who have given us our lenses, are equally entitled to recogni- 
tion, as without the apparatus they have afforded us the 
finest chemicals would be of little avail. The history of the 
construction of the lenses and the account of the practical 
manipulations of the art of photography may very properly 
be postponed to a future article. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 


Potasn Inpustry.—As an offset to the soda lakes of the United 
States, there have been found in G rmany seemingly inexhaustible 
mines of potash, the production from which has oceasioned a com- 

ilete revolution in the pot sh industry. At Stassfurt and Leopold 
Hall, although the wide bu iness has sprung up within ten years, 
the decomposition and utilization of the potash salts has super- 
seded all¢ther methods of production. ‘There are employed at 
these places in this branch of industry, besides 1,100 miners in two 
mines,on the average, 5.00 workmen. The rise and progress of 
the Stassfurt industries is justly regarded as one of the most re- 
markab e illustrations of the value of truly scientific knowledge in 
furtherance of any art ‘ihe whole busine-s is based upon a pro- 
found geological caleulation of the relative position of the strata in 
that locality, and in the highest chemical knowledge in the proper 
method for working up what wero at first regarded as waste pro- 
ducts. ‘here is nothing empirical connected with the operations, 
but, on the contrary, everything is based upon pure seience 
Twenty years ago the entire amount of potash coming into com- 
mer. e was made from the ashes of plants. Whole forests were laid 
waste to supply the demand,and the perman: nt injury to whole re- 
gions of country was immense _— All this is now changed, and a 
much purer article is made out of the crude salts of Stassfurt, and 
our forests can be retaiued to enrich the soil. 


THe MANUFACTURE OF Sopa.—It could hardly be fairly expected 
of an article that has been known and used since the earliest times, 
that many improvements could be made in its manufacture, and 
yet, even with soda there has been quite a revolution of late years. 
One of the improvements consists in the employment of a revolv- 
ing oven by means of which athorouch mixture of the ingredients 
is accomplished, and a larger yield « btained at less expense, Tut 
the most important modifleation corsists in the introduction of the 
ammonia soda process, by means of which an excellent 98 per ecnt 
article is at the present moment actus lly produced, which can fairly 
compete in cost and quality with the Let lane soda. As if, however, 
to east in the shade all human ag+ncies of this kind, we have in 
the United States lakes of native soda, manufactured in nature's 
laboratory, in such quantity that it is reported that the Western 


| market can soon be supplied from this source. 


Photo-litho- 


Honors To Dr Draper.—At a recent meeting of the American 


“ < ) ‘ 2 t | Academy of Science, at Boston, the president, Hon, Charles Francis 
surface of a lithographic stone with gelatin previously | 


Adams, presented the Rumford medals «f gold and silver to Dr. 
John W. Draper, for his important discoveries of the intensity of 


= ‘ : _, | the chemical aetion of light, afterwards adopted by Bunsen and 
It is allowed to dry in the dark, and a negative cliché is | ’ 


placed over it and exposed to the action of the light; the | 


Roscoe in their researches; but more particularly for his elaborate 
investigation, in 1847,in which Dr. Draper anticipated several im- 
portant fects in spectrum analysis, now deened of the greatest 
This recognition of the great merit of Dr. Draper's re- 
searches, although somewhat tardy, is nevertheless very gratifying 
to one who is now considerably advanced in years, and in whose 
ease further dela. would have imperiled his chances of surviving 
to see full justice done him. 


ARTIFICIAL VanItLA.—We were formerly compelled to have 
recourse to tropical countries for a supply ot vanilla for flavoring, 
and the expense was very con-iderable. All this is now changed, 
2s a method has been discovered, by means of which it can be pro- 
duced in any quantity from the sap of pine forests. By a strange 
freak of science we can also now make, artificially, oil of winter- 
green, bitter alm ond oil, and mustard oil, and a large number of 
organic acids, It is searcely too much to expect that before many 
years, at the same rate of progress, we shall have artificial cane 
sugar,and many valuable alkaloids, 


Aw Interestinec Reric.—There is exhibited in Philadelphia a 
relic said to be of the fir t engine ever erected on this continent. 
It was imnorted from England in 1753 by Colonel John Schuyler, 
to be used for pumping water from his ne $e mine, near Newark, 
N.J. It w s brought out by Josiah Hornblower, as engineer, whio 
remiined in this country, and from whom the Hornblower family 
of New Jersey are descended. The engine is of the Neweomen 


. : a . > | Pattern, before Watt had invented the separate condenser, and the 
which admits of the deposition of copper upon the cliché 


use of high-pressure steam was possible. 


TecHNICAL Epucatrion.—A joint meeting of civil and mining 
engineers was recently held in the city of Philadelphia, continuinz 
for two days. The number of addresses ur written papers on the 
subject of technical education, from members of one or both of the 
societies, and from distinguished foreign engineers, was about 
twenty-five. They ae to be collected and published for wide circu- 
lation. There was one point which was agreed upon with striking 
unanim.ty, and that was the impropriety of conferring the degree 


of civil or mining engineer upon a fresh gradua‘e of a technical 
school, It was unanimously agreed that this title should not be 
eonferred until after a post-graduate came in ——- It was ad- 
mitted by all the speakers that experience shows the value of a 
broad foundation of general culture as the true basis for training 
in any technical specialty. Many distinguished foreigners took 
part in the discussion, and the report of the proceedings will prove 
to be a valuable contribution to the literature of education. 


RESONANT ALLOYs.—A patent has recently been granted to 
Professor Silliman, of New Haven, for a process of imparting 
resonance to Britannia, 


vewt r, white metal, and other alloys, | 


which ordinarily give, when struck, only a dull leaden sound, | 


The process consists in submitting articles formed of these ailoys 
to the action of a regulited and well-determined temperature, just 
short of their melting point, for a brie! but measured time. 
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ENTERTAINING COLUMN, 
MorTTo For Grocers.—Honest tea the best policy. 
A TALEBEARER, like a bricklayer, raises story upon story. 
You cannot preserve happy domestic pairs in family jass. 
Some minds will always be slow till you cut them to the quick. 


Ir is a singular fact that the setonds always draw up the minutes 
relating to a duel. 


“An!” said a young lady, “'tis sweet to be watched over by a 


| brother—of ones dearest friend.” 


This | 


is done in a bath of oil or paraffine, care being taken to avoid | 


contact of water or even of a damp surface, which might cause a 
steam explosion, scattering the bath. All contact of the articles 
with metallic tools while in the bath must also be avoided Ifa 
rod of less fusible metal touches the alloy under suea ci cum- 
stances it cuts it like a soldering iron. The theory of the process 
appears to turn upon a rearrangement, perhaps a crystalization, 
of the molecular particles 


A CENTURY OF MINING AND METALLURGY IN THE UNITED 
States.—The Hon. Abram 8. Hewitt recently delivered an exhaust- 
ive di-course on the history of mining and metal-working in this 
country, before the Institute of Engineers, in which he presented a 
statistical exposition of the rise and prog ess of a most important 
industry. The amounts of different metals and fuels which have 
been produced in the United States during the century, quoted 
by Mr. Hewitt, from tables prepared by R. W. Raymond, ure as 
follows : 

Anthracite, in tons of 2,240 ibs. 
Pig-iron, es = 

Lead, - “4g % : 
Copper. .: =f ° 
Quicksilver, in flasks of 761% Ibs , ‘ 
Gold, in dollars, U 8. coin, . 1,332,705 ,000 
Silver, - ‘ ‘ . ‘ 261,450,0.0 
Petroleum, in barrels of 42 gallons, ‘ . 76,594,000 


841,521,423 
40,000,000 
855,000 
200,000 
840,000 


M.J.Cape.o, director of the Observatory at Lisbon, has selected 
Lisbon, Campo-Maior, Angra in the Azores, and Funchal in Ma- 
deira as the stations from which meteorological observations will 
be furnished for international objects Their situation, and the 
fact of their observations being made four times dai:y, have det r- 
mined the selection of these four stations. ‘the hours are well 
suited for purposes of international meteorology. 


CONTINENTAL EXHISITIONS.—Amongst oth rs, the fo lowing ex- 
hibitions may be mentioned, as the most proxim te: Berlin, next 
May, international exhibition of educational appliances; Breslau, 
June 6th to 8th, exhibition of machinery; notices received up to 
April Ist; Aarhuus, Denmark, July Ist, industrial exhibition for 
Jutland; Christiania, Norway, September 19th to 24th, Norwegian 
agricultural exhibition. 


PROFESSOR NORDENSKIOLD, who was, in June, in the United 
States as a member of the jury of awards, will sai: during the Sum- 
mer in search of a north passage to Siberia, which might be made 
available for commercial purposes, He was tendered a reception 
by the Geological Society of New York, but, owing to the necessity 
of his early departure on the exploring expedition, he was unable 
to accept. 


PrRoFessoR HUXLEY proposes to visit the United States during 
the month; of August and September. While here he has consented 
to deliver three lectures in New York City toward the end of Sep- 
tember, but will not be persuaded to undertake any further work, 
as he is actively enga ed in giving lectures at home, and wishes to 
reserve his strength for home consumption. 


MEDICINAL PLANTS —A valuable work on plants which are offi- 
cial in the pharmacopeias of England and the United Statcs, by 
Bentley and Trimer, is now in progress of publication. Each part 
contains seven or eight colored plates, with full descriptions of the 
plants. The book will be indispensable to the pharmaologist. 


THE death is announced of the widow of the late Hugh Miller at 
the age of sixty-four years. She took a chief part in editing 
her husband’s works after his death, and gave much assistance 
to Mr. Peter Bayne in the prepa:ation of the sturdy geolugist’s 
biography 

“ Tue Work and Problems of the Victoria Cave Exploration” is 
the title of an interesting paper read recently by Mr. R. H_ Tidde- 
man before the Geological and Polytechnic eres of England. 

i 


Many curious relics of a former race were exhibited and ex- 
plained, 


SCIENTIFIC EXPLORATION OF New Gurnea.—Signor d’Albertis 
proposes to ascend the Fly River to the centre of the island, 
and to me a a steam launch for the purpose. It is believed that 
a valuable plants and animals will be discovered by the expe- 

ition. 

THERE is great activity at present at South Kensington: the pre- 

arations for the opening of the Scientific Loan Exhibition are ina 
orward state. A large number of contributions have been already 
received from France, Germany, Belgium, Holland and Italy. 


A SELFisH friend is like the letter p, because, though he is the 
first in pity, he is always the last in help. 


Mr. More wro e to a girl asking her to marry him. She declined, 
and closed her note with, ** No More at present.” 


WHEN is a lady's dress like an unfortunate bull-fighter ? 
it is gored, 


When 
But it is like a partisan politician when it is biased. 


THERE is a lady in New York who is such a stickler for polite 
formatity that when she can't attend church she s. nds her eard to 
the clergyman, 


“How could cream be soonest frozen ?” asked an old bachelor of 
a young lady, as he was eating his ice-cream.— By casting an old 
bachelor’s heart in it,” was the crushing reply. 


A TRAVELER of great experience says that it is always best to see 
the proprietor of the hotel at which you stop, as you will generally 
find him to be as modest and obliging as his waiters are impudent 
and unaccommodating. 


“Wuat would be your notion of absent-mindedness ?” asked 
Rufus Choat of a witness, whom he was cross-examining.—*‘ Well,” 
said the witness, wi h a strong Yankee ace nt, * [ should say that a 
man who thought he'd left his watch at home, and took it out’n his 


| pocket to see if he'd time to go home and get it, was a leetle 


| Hotel, Paris. 


absent-minded.” 


A Snort Way or Dotna Bustness.—A postmaster in Illinois, 
who entertains a dislike to the trouble of keeping accounts, acecord- 
ing to the rules of the post-office, has adopted the summary mode 
of transmitting to the department the money he has received for 
postage, in a blink envelope, with this indorsement upon the back, 
‘send me what you hink is my part.” 


Orr HIS NATIve HEATH.—At some penny readings recently a 
cockney was attempting to recite a part of Bailie Nicol Jarvie, but 
with indifferent suecess. A brawny Seot in the audience, indignant 
at the ruthless murder of his native tongue, bawled out, ‘“* Whaur's 
yer awksent, mun?” -“ Why, you've got it!” answered the cockney, 
to the intense delight of the audience. 


AT a recent purty seve al gentlemen contested the honor of 
having done the most extraordinary thing. A reverend clergymen 
was upp inted to be sole judge of their respective pretensions, 
After several cases of unusual conduct had been stated, a guest 
suid, ‘‘ Gentlemen, I cannot boast of any of the feats of my prede- 
cessors, but I have returned to the owners two umbrellas that they 
have lef. in my house "—* I'll hear no more,” eried the arbitrator ; 
“this is the very extreme of unheard-of deeds.’ 


3ARBAROUS.—Two barristers in a county court—one of whom 
had gray hair, and the other, though just as old a man as his 
learned friend, had hair whch looked suspiciously black—had 
some al ercation about a question of practice, in which the gentle- 
man with the dark hair remarked to bis opponent: “A person of 
your time of life” (looking at the barrister’s gray head), ‘ ought 
to have long enough experience to know what is customary in such 
cases.”—*‘ You may stare at my gray hair if you like. My hair will 
be gray as iong as I live, and yours will be black as long as you 
dye!” 

InGeNn10uU8 THert —A theft, small in proportions, but amusingly 
ingenious in its conception, took place ashorttime ago at the Grand 
An olegant-looking gentleman, lodging at that well- 
known establishment, and giving his name as Sir James X., Bart., 
went into a fashionable bootmaker’s shop on the Boulevard des 
Capucines, and ordered a pair of the very handsomest boots that 
could be made; no expense was to be spared, and the boots were 
to be sent home on a certain day at ten o'clock, as the purchaser 
was to leave for Marseilles by the 12:40 train. After that he went 
to another bootmaker o: the Boulevard des Italiens, and ordered a 


| second pair of boots precisely similar to the first, which were to be 


M. EMILE DE GrrarDIN and others are trying to organize a Uni- | 
versal Exhibition in Paris for 1878, 


| boot hurt him a little. 


sent home on the sume dwy as the others, but at three o’clock, as he 
was to leave for Brussels at five. Pune: ually at the appointed hour 
bootmaker No 1 appeared with his boots. Sir James tried them on, 
and found them splendid, admirable, not the least dear, but the left 
Would not the bootmaker take it home, put 
iton the | st,and stretch it slightly? He could bring it back the 
next morning, as Sir James was obliged to delay his departure for 
twenty-four hours owing to pressing business. Of course the 
obliging tradesman complied with the wishes of his aristocratic 
customer, and walked off with his solitary boot. In the afternoon 
bootmaker No, 2 entere !,and the same process was repeated, only 
this time it was the right boot of which the customer complained, 
and which the bo tmuaker carried off to stretch. The next morn- 
ing the two luckless tradesmen met face to face, each with an odd 
boot. their charming aristocratic eyatomer having taken his depar- 
ture by the night train for London with the other pair, 
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